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us Unto [Sir] Glsu [tesf] offer this swift 
S. _ man—cheering grace of worship 


d e to the friends gives Wings of joy. 


(RGVEDA 1-4-7) 





. name of one who has done so much for the resuscitation of ancient 
— Indian culture. 
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" CONVENER'S APOLOGY 


utfe wefewife ) After a delay of more than two years, Sir — 
Memorial Volume is out, ‘The Arunodaya Art Press which had been very 
strongly recommended and which had assured me both verbally and in _ 
writing that it had a full set of diacritically marked types on the lino was — 
entrusted with the task of its printing, as carly as in January, 1926. E I 
then transpired that the Press had no proper types. However, it went. oe 
slowly with the work, But after some ten months, it returned all on 
a sudden, the last batch of articles and repeated reminders failed to - 
elicit any reply. Some mouths after it came out that the Press had 
received, what appeared to it, a more lucrative work. I had then to 
take legal advice and had to threaten the Press with criminal and 
civil negligence. Fortunately for me, the more lucrative work proved 
a failure and what with this acd what with the threat of legal proceedings, 
after full six months it recommenced the work. But the mischief 
had been done I had to go to a second Press for the rest of the articles 
and hence this inordinate delay in bringing out the Volume. 

The Arunodaya Art Press had thus not only delayed the 
publication and thrown the entire financial responsibility on my poor 
shoulders, but the strain, worry, and disappointment had its full 
effects on me, with the result that since January, 1927, Ihave been 
seriously ill. Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume has, therefore, been 
produced under great difficulties and but for the willing help rendered 
by my son, 2nd Lieut. M. L. Samaddar B. A., of the Postgraduate 
Department of the Patna College who throughout this period saw the 

volume through the Press, it would not have seen the light. 
| I am grateful to the contributors for having made a ready response to 
my request for contributing to *he Volume which is associated with the 
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They have followed the poet's lines :-— 
‘Shall we, who served him during life, 
inis his vision, now he's gone ? 
Nay ! This we vow, through storm or strife, 
Unfurl his flag, and carry on." 


"PATALIPUTRA", PATNA. - 
o Sri Pafichami Pecans Gh 


_ (January, Lud 7928. 
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: SIR ASUTOSH MOOKER JEE 


(Proressor ]voris CHANDRA BANERJEA, M. A.) 
A.ll high endowments needful for success had he. 
S.erene as skyey dome his mind, his genius rare : 
U-nmatched his vast and varied lore. as all agree,— 
T-hat wisdom true he owned the Gods in Heaven are known to share. 
O-f men a Prince unquestioned virtues made him out. 
S-carce equall'd he or in the East cr in the Wes! : 
H-is myriad-mindedness, without a shade of doubt. 
M-ade him of India's modern sons the worthiest and the best. 
O-f his fair fame his countrymen would always sing. 
O-.f him e'er speak with love and admiration true: 
K-nown widely he :—the diff rent points cf compass ring. 
E-'en now, as e'er they will, with his great name the wide world 
through, 
R-eceive our homage true, great soul, from lands of bliss, 
J-oin us in fervent prayers for this ovr ancient land : 
E-' er let us strive thy cherish'd goal ne'er once to miss, 
E.'cr bless us from above—thou comrade of th'angelic band! 





SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE : HIS LIFE AND WORK 


(PROFESSOR Jay Gopal Banerjee, M. A.) 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.1., M.A.. D.L., D.Sc., Ph.D., etc., 
was the greatest Bengali of his age ard one of the most talented sons 
of India. He was the admiration of all who ever came in contact 
with him, be it casually. He won the love and esteem of Indians 
and Europeans alike. A man of wide culture and liberal sympa- 
thies, he was always an inspiring and stimulating example unto 
others—especially to the noble youth of Bengal whose imagination 
and heart he particularly touched by the magic charm of his sympa- 
thetic heart and helping hand. He was remerkable for his astcunding 
versatility, wonderful intellectual capacity. scholastic attainments. 
passionate love of freedom, great force of character, political sagacity 
and selfless devotion to learning. His death has removed from the 
academic life of Bengal the most prominent figure and inflicted on 
the Calcutta University an irreparable loss. 


EARLY LIFE AND ACADEMIC DISTINCTIONS 


He was korn on the 29th June, 1864, in Calcutta in a respectable 
middle-class Brahmin family not in very affuent circumstances. His 
father, Doctor Gangaprosad Mookherjee. M.B.. came from his ances- 
tral home in a village in the district of Hooghly and settled at Bhawani- 
pur, then a comparatively less important suburb of Calcutta, and set 
up a lucrative practice as a very successful physician and soon 
became an eminent citizen of Calcutta. 

The boy Asutosh finished his early education (1869-1872) at 
the Bengali School at Chakraberia and was noted from his very 
boyhood as a promising child with an insatiable desire for learning 
and a great capacity for reading. Having finished his preliminary 
vernacular course he entered in 1875 the Kalighat School subse- 
quently known as the (Bhawanipur) South Suburban School. While 
at this school the youth was marked as a prominent figure on 
account of being decidedly far in advance of h's class-fellows in his 
studies and in his attainments, particularly in Mathematics. This 
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was largely due to the regular trairing he received at home under 
the wise personal supervision of his worthy father. The far-sighted 
wisdom of Doctor Gangaprosad, whose intelligent watchfulness over 
the career of his promising son bore such magnificent fruit, led him 
to provide the boy with a valuable library at home and the guidance 
and help of distinguished tutors. 

He was admitted into the Presidency College, Calcutta, after 
having passed his Entrance Examination in 1879 at which he stood 
second in order of merit. Research work. which is recognised to-day 
as an outstanding feature of all Indian Universities and to which 
Sir Asutosh Mockerjee attached so much importance in the Calcutta 
University which may claim to have taken the initiative in this 
important aspect of University activities, found in him an carly ad. 
vocate, who while yet a mere Matriculate gave clear evidence of his 
appreciation of its value by a new demonstration of a proposition 
in Euclid which appeared in 1881 in the Messenger of Mathema- 
tics of Cambridge. This remarkable tendency of a mere boy 
received encouragement from the fostering care of the brilliant 
mathematician Dr. W- Booth. then a Professor at the Presidency 
College, who intensely loved this favourite pupil of his for his 
wonderful mathematical abilities. Recognition of his extraordinary 
merit duly followed and the young Asutorh gained the singular 
distinction of a membership of the London Mathematical Associa- 
tion. His original contributions soon attracted the attention of the 
mathematical world and became known as "Mookerjee's Theorems” 
and such a great seat of Mathematical learning as the 
University of Cambridge did him the honour of embody- 
ing them in her curriculum. He now began to tackle 
successfully the hardest Cambridge Senate House problems 
and make original contributions of outstanding merit to mathematical 
journals. In the eighties of the last century no young man attracted 
greater attention for his talents then Asutosh whose brilliant achieve- 
ments even while yet in his teens were admired with genuine love 
and pride by the entire body of ambitious students aspiring to aca- 
demic distinction. He acquired a working knowledge of French and 
German with a view to becoming acquainted in the original with 
masterly works in his favourite subject and making his knowledge 
up-to-date by reading the proceedings of great Mathématical Socie- 
ties published in learned journals. 
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After passing in 1881, the First Examination in Arts at which he 
secured the third place, Asutosh, strangely enough. preferred the Arte 
to the Science course for his B. A. Examination and offered besides 
his favourite subject Mathematics, Sanskrit and Philosophy, in addi- 
tion, of course, to English Literature which was compulsory. A 
simple explanation of this, probably, is that the wonderful versatility 
of the young Asutosh made him as ardent a devotee of Sanskrit and 
Philosophy, and later on of History and Law, as of Mathematics and 
the Physical Sciences. He was as distinguished a figure in his College 
Debating Club as in his class and gave there an unmistakable and 
early proof of his superior debating power and skill which stood him 
in such good stead later in life at the Calcutta Bar, in the Senate 
meetings of the Calcutta Universty and in the Legislative Councils. 
His extraordinary ability as an organiser too was manifested in his 
undergraduate days when on the death of bis revered teacher in 
Mathematics, Dr. MacCann, in june 1883 the young Asutosh took cn 
himself the responsibility of starting the MacCann Memorial Commit- 
tee with himself as its Secretary to perpetuate his Professor's memory, 
and raised by subscription funds for a marble tablet in the Library 
Hall of the Presidency College. He topped the list of successful 
candidates at the B.A. examination of 1884 and was the Harish 
Chandra Prize-winner for Mathematics and obtained within six 
months the M.A. degree in Mathematics (in 1885) being first in the 
frst class. He took again his M A. in Physical Science in 1886 and 
won at the same time the Premchand Roychand studentship and the 
Mouat Medal. He was at once admitted as a Fellow of the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society on the recommendation of Professor Arthur 
Cayley of the Cambridge University and subsequently enjoyed the 
distinction of being elected a member of the Royal Irish Academy 
and of the Mathematical Societies of London. Paris, Palermo and 
New York. 

For three successive years from 1884 he was the Tagore Law 
Gold medalist and took his B. L. degree from the City College in 1888. 


DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Having completed his period of articleship under the eminently 
renowned lawyér Babu (afterwards Sir) Reshbehari Ghosh, he became 
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built up a lucrative practice till in a short time his legal learning and 
forensic skill brought him to the front rank of his profession. The 
next year he became a Fellow of the Calcutta Uriversity. The 
Doctorate of Law was conferred on him in 1894 and in 1898 he was 
appointed as Tagore Law Profersor and his lectures on the Law of 
Perpetuities in British India were corsidered to be a valuable con- 
tribution to legal knowledge. In June, 1904, he was elevated to the 
High Court Bench and for 20 years he filled that exalted office with 
conspicuous ability till his retirement on the 31st of December, 1923, 
havirg in the meantime officiated as its Chief Justice. 
PUBLIC LIFE 


The Calcutta University elected him as its representative to the 
Bengal Legislative Council] in 1899 where he at once made his mark 
by h/s able and vigerous criticism of the new Municipal Bill. He 
was re-elected in 1902 and in 1903 he took his seat in the Provincial 
Council as the representative of the Calcutta Corporation to which 
be had been nominated by the Governmert as soon as the new Muni. 
cipal Act came into operation and he continued to serve the Corpora- 
ton till his elevation to a judgeship of the High Court. That very 
year (1903) he was sent to the Imperial Legislative Council as the 
representative of the Provincial Council and early in January, 1904, he 
took his seat there as an Additional Member of Council with Rai 
Bahadur B. K. Bose, C.LE. Dr. Asutesh Mukhopadhyaya's remark- 
able powers of debate be-ame now directed chiefly against two con- 
tenticus measures, viz., the !ndian Official Secrets (Amendment) Bill 
and the Indian Universities Bill both of which by their controversial 
and reactionary character evoked in the whole country a furious 
storm cf hostile criticism. In the fierce controversy over these two 
Bills cf Lord Curzon's Government, Dr. Asutosh became with Mr. 
Gokhale the mouthpiece of the people of India and champion of 
the popular cause. 


SIR ASUTOSH AND THE. CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
In 1906 he was appointed as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University as succescor to Sir Goctoodas Banerjee Kt, M.A. D.L.. 
the first Indian to enjoy this unique d'stinction since the creation of 
the Calcutta University. From 1906'to 1914, Sir Asutosh continued 
to guide the affairs of the University as its Vice-Chancellor, being 





elected to that high office four times in succession. In 1907 he was 
elected President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal of which he re- 
mained a distinguished member for thirty years and 
became President four times. In 1909 he was appointed as 
President of the Trustees of the Indian Museum and 
also President of the Board of Sanskrit Examinations in Bengal. He 
had to be relieved of his duties in the High Court in 1908 as his 
services were absolutely necessary in the reorganisation of the 
Caleutta University undertaken by Lord Minto. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity conferred on him (Honoris Causa) the degree of Doctor of 
Science in 1908 and he instituted that very year the now well-known 
Calcutta Mathematical Society of which the activities were ably 
guided by him till his death. 
In 1909 followed the reorganisation of the teaching of Law as 
a science and he laid the foundation of the University Law College 
as a first step towards the reform and expansion of legal education 
and training which were then a crying need. He served as the 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in 1906 and again in 1914 and as the 
President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts from 1908 to 1924. He 
was elected Presiden* of the Council of Post-graduate Teaching in 
Arts as well as Science from year to year from 1917 to 1924 and was 
Chairman of nearly all the Boards of Higher Studies of the Post- 
graduate department. From 1917 to 1919 he served as a member 
of the Calcutta University Commission, popularly known as the 
Sadler Commission. In 192] he was appointed a member of the 
Pope Commission of eaquiry into the working of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. He held for the fifth and last time the Vice. 
Chancellorship of the Calcutta University from 1921 to 1923 at the 
special invitation of Lord Chelmsford. the then Chancellor and Lord 
Ronaldshay, the Rector. On the fateful 25th of May. 1924, while 
he was engaged in the famou- Dumraon Raj case at the Patna 
High Court, the cruel Land of death suddenly removed this gifted 
son of Bengal from the field of his manifold activities. 
HIS GENIUS AND VARIED ACTIVITIES 
Such, in bare outline, is the story of a remarkably brilliant 
academic and professional career which unhappily came to an 
abrupt close *at the comparatively early age of nearly sixty. Sir 
Asutosh was gifted with a towering intellect and possessed admirable 
B 





powers of a debator who though formidable was seldom unfar or 
ungenerous to opponents. The number of subjects he had mastered 
would take one's breath away. His l:arning was great and his 
scholarship broad and sound. Ample testimony is borne by his 
Presidential speeches in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, his famous 
addresses at Mysore, Lahore, Benares, Lucknow, his address to the 
Second Oriential Conference of 1922 at Calcutta and to the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society at Patna in 1924, besides some of his illumi- 
nating Convocation speeches of the Calcutta University from 1907 
to 1914, addresses to the Indian Science Congress of 1914 and the 
Sanskrit Convocation in 1913, 1914 and 1915. He was noted for 
his passion for culture and his enthu.iasm for extending the bounds 
of knowledge. His own library is one of the best private collections 
of books representing all branches of learning, rich in standard works, 
rare publications and select editions showing how he combined a 
book-lover's romantic passion with a zealous reader's patient industry. 
His patronage of scholars and active sympathy for all engaged in 
the noble pursuit of knowledge heightened his fame. He had a 
keen eye for merit in others and with real catholicity of spirit brought 
together eminent scholars and efficient teachers from all parts of 
India to serve in the reconstructed Calcutta University. This breadth 
of mind made him as great a patron of Islamic as of Sanskrit studies, 
of Eastern literature and philosophy as of Western science. He 
observed in his Convocation speech of 1923: "During the last sixteen 
years, we have vniformly recognised the principle that the most 
fruitful results in the domain of higher studies could be achieved 
only by the assimilation of what is best in the West with what 
is best in the East, for the revivification of all that is most vital in 
our national ideals.’ 


AS AN EDUCATIONIST AND A PATRIOT 

He had a burning enthusiasm fcr the cultural regeneration of 
India and he concentrated on this one problem his wonderful intellec- 
tual powers, superhuman energy and immense industry. Never a 
man of mere routine or mechanical efficiency he illuminated his 
vision of a new India with a broad outlook. The sphere of his 
many-sided activities was very extensive, but his chief claim to the 
nation's lasting homage will surely rest on his magnificent achieve- 
ments in the field of higher education. No sacrifice was considered 
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by him as too great for the attainment of this noble aim. He sincerely 
believed in education as a potent instrument of national emancipation 
and progress, as the sole means ofí elevating his own people, and 
as the chief source of the highest welfare of mankind. He rightly 
looked upon the Calcutta University which was his first love as well 
as his last in the light of an agency in the fashioning of modern 
Bengal and his genuine and loíty patriotism was determined to give 
a national stamp to education by a scheme suited to the special 
needs of Bengal and the Bengali race and that is why he so strenuously 
fought against odds fcr the principle of self-determination applied 
to University ideals and the unhampered freedom of education and 
educational institutions. This brought him into fierce conflict with 
the official world but with his dying breath he resisted all undue 


attempts at interference. 


This recalls to our mind the historic controversy over University 
reform in the days of Lord Curzon to which we must make a brief 
reference. Ever since Lord Curzon's famous Convocation speech 
at Calcutta in 1899 the problem of University reform and reconstruc- 
tion has been up to ever the present day a bone of contention. 
Curzon's preliminary survey of the whole field of University educa- 
tion in British India made in 1899 to 1901 led, first, to the Simla Con- 
ference of September 1901 which agreed upon removal of defects in 
the University system and reconstituticn of the Senate, and then. 
to a Commission of enquiry into the condition and prospects of the 
Indian Universities which reported upon proposals of improving their 
constitution and working and recommerded measures to elevate the 
standard of teaching. |n the language of Sir Gooroodas Banerjee. 
whose sobriety nobody can question, in his note of dissent to the 
Commission's Report the recommendations "were received by a 
portion of the Press with a sustained chorus of disapproval." The 
Senates cf the three older Indian Universities were strongly opposed 
to the proposed changes as extremely reactionary and retrograde. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Raleigh, the member in charge of the Bill to amend 
the law relating to Indian Universities, made the mistake of expres- 
sing the Government's grave concern caused by “ the discontented 
P. A.” and "the great army of failed candidates." And here was 
an exceptional opportunity for Dr. Asutosh, who with Mr. Gokhale 
represented the Indian side of the case in the Select Committee in 








1903, to offer the most vigorous and able opposition to what was 
considered all ov.r the country as a sinister political move to restrict 
the scope of higher education, to dissociate the Indian element from 
the control and government of the Universities, to give to European 
Professors overwhelming administrative supremacy by means of 
drastic changes in the constitution o; the Senates and Syndicates, to 
place Indians in a hopeless minority and give a setback to indigenous 
enterprise and efforts and finally to officialise the Universities and 
reduce them to a mere department of the State, Dr. Asutosh always 
knew how to utilise his opportunities and the Universities Act of 1904 
im its final shape is largely the resuit of his constructive genius. 
Section 23,0f the Act required the framing of the Regulations within 
a year which, however, the Government failed to accomplish. It 
was reserved for the new Vice-Chancellor as the President of the 
Committee appointed for the purpose to prepare a new body of 
Regulations which Sir Asutosh did in three months’ time. 


From that day commenced a new era of the progressive 
development of real University education leading by successive steps 
to the creation of the Post-graduate department and its organisation 
as the realisation. of Sir Asutosh's noble ideal of a teaching and 
research University. His genius converted a measure calculated to 
arrest the expansion of higher education into a machinery for its 
diffusion and transformed a stereotyped examining body into a vitali- 
sing centre of culture making fruitful the highest aspirations of the 
Bengali race. The Calcutta University, after its reconstitution in 
1906-7 by the Government of Lord Minto and arrangements made 
in 1914 on a generous scale for better teaching and original mvesti- 
gation, and after the adoption in 1916 of Sir Asutosh's scheme of 
Post-graduate studies by Lord Chelmsford on the recommendation of 
the then Rector, Lord Carmichael, stands te-dey as ` the pioneer and 
the leader in an all-India movement, and judged by the extent and 
variety of the subjects comprehended in the scope of its activities 
and the worth and excellence of the work accomplished by many 
of its teachers, it is still the foremost Teaching and Research Univer- 
sity in the vast continent of India." The Post-graduate scheme is 
the highest achievement of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as an educationist 
and it is entirely his own creation. In his Convocation address in 
March 1922 Lord Ronaldshay as the Chancellor of the University 








said that " the greatest landmark in the history of the University in 
recent years is undoubtedly the creation of the Council of Post- 
graduate Studies. As Rector of the University at the time, | gave 
the scheme my whol=-hearted support. * * * And | had 
visions of a modern Nalanda growing up in this the greatest and 
most populous city of the Indian Empire." In paying his tribute 
to Sir Asutosh at the special meeting of the Senate on the 15th June, 
1924, Lord Lytton, as Chancellor of the University, while considering 
the most fitting way of marking the Senate's appreciation of his 
work and the most worthy manner of perpetvating his memory, said, 
"Let me remind yow again that the greatest achievement of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee's life was the transformation of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity into a centre of advanced instruction and research. This was 
the work nearest his heart, the work on which he spent his energies 
to the very limit of his endurance and what worthier memorial to his 
memory can we conceive than an endowment of that Post-graduate 
department which he created?’ It is not possible, nor necessary, to 
give a detailed account of the work done or undertaken by the Post. 
graduate departments in Arts and Science. We only mention that 
no fewer than twenty-five important subjects in their higher branches 
are represented im the teaching scheme among which, perhaps, 
special notice should be taken of Pali, Tibetan and Chinese, Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Buddhism, Indian Vernaculars, Compara- 
tive Philology, Islamic Studies, Anthropology, Experimental Psycho. 
logy and Commerce. The impetus given to research is embodied in 
the numerous publications of the Calcutta University which have 
a recognised place in the world of scholars, in the Sir Asutosh Silver 
Jubilee Commemoration volumes of Arts and Letters, Sciences and 
Orientalia and those forming the journal of the Department of Letters, 
besides contributions published in the Philosophical Magazine, the 
Physical Review, the Jcurnal of the Chemical Society of London and 
the American Chemical Society, the American Mathematical Journal, 
the Transactions of the Faraday Society and the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of London.  Readerships for special courses of 
lectures to advanced students and Extension Lectures by eminent 
scholars to foster original investigation and research have attracted 
men like Professors Schuster, Foucher, Macdonell, Mackenzie, ] 

Garner (of Illinois) and Buck (of Nebraska) and Doctors Strauss. 
Jacobi, Oldenberg, Forsyth. Sylvain Lèvi and Paul Vinogradoff. 











Research prizes and Travelling Fellowships have been instituted. 
The princely endowments of Palit and Ghosh to the College of 
Science and Technclogy are to-day a houschold word in every part 
of India and very well-known abroad. In 1921 a small nucleus of 
a laboratory for a University Mining School was established at Ikhra 
near Raneegunj in the heart of an important Bengal Coal district. 
Residen:ial arrangements for an army of students belonging to differ- 
ent castes and creeds under proper supervision have also been provid. 
cd to foster collegiate hile and in 1920 a Students’ Welfare Committee 
was started which has during these years done immense service. 
All this is the work of a single man who for close upon thirty-five 
years consecrated his life with unselfish devotion to the cause of 
education. He had a passion for culture and an abiding faith in it 
as the one thing needful for the salvation of India. To him the 
Calcutta University was a national institution of the first importance 
and so he concentrated on it the strenuous labours of an energetic 
life, his ardent enthusiasm, his matchless administrative skill, his 
uncommon resourcefulness and his wonderful powers of organisation. 
When the whole country was in the throes of the overwhelming 
non-co-operation movement which in its career of destruction threa- 
tened the very existence of the citadel of Western education in 
Bengal dubbed as the “‘“Golamkhana of Calcutta," he stood with 
heroic courage against this terrible attack and by his commanding 
personality successfully met the crisis. We need not refer to the 
way he fought the freedom's battle for his University till he finallz 
won. 

In educational policy though always aiming at high excellence 
and thoroughness and efficiency he was never prepared to sacrifice 
the democratic needs of the many to that kind of quality which is 
within the means of the chosen few. He realised that in rapid 
expansion and diffusion of knowledge lay the only means of breaking 
down ignorance as the first indispensable step towards the social 
uplift and political progress of this vast country so miserably handi- 
capped in the race of life. This was in essence also the Indian 
attitude towards Lord Curzon's new educational policy. 

The Calcutta University, reformed, reconstituted and expanded 
as it is to-day is a monun.ent to Sir Asutosh's constructive genius 
more durable than marble or brass and his sacred gift. to the people 
of Bengal. 











AS A MAN 


Behind all these gloriovs achievements stands the man—a 
unique and complex personality. A born leader of men alike in 
thought and action he evinced a rare tenacity of will in the pursuit 
of every worthy object. His was a constructive genius of a high 
order. He combined an idealist^s vision with practical efficiency, 
mastery of fundamental principles with a thorough grasp of details. 
He was sure to accomplish whatever he set his heart upon. He 
possessed quickness of understanding, the power of swift decision, 
administrative ability, robust common sense and sturdy independ- 
ence. His love of freedom was intense and on occasions aggres- 
sive—but removed equally from the blind hysterics of the Celt and 
the cold. calculating selfishness of the Saxon Fired with an ardent 
patriotism he was singularly free from Provincial narrowness and 
admirably above all communal jealousy and racial partiality or ex- 
clusiveness. Courage of conviction springing from the depth of his 
nature made him a staunch friend and a formidable opponent. All 
his life he was a strenuous fighter who never knew defeat. 


The foundation of this many-sided character was laid deep in 
simplicity and piety. Simplicity was the most noticeable feature of 
his life. He was perfectly free from any form of ostentation or 
artificiality. Simple in dress and daily habits, in his genial and 
pleasing manners, frank and free in social intercourse he was an 
embodiment of the Hindu ideal. High official position, great hon- 
ours and titles, prestige and power, boundless fame were his, yet 
nothing could affect this basic quality of his nature. Deep piety 
was another dominant trait. He was in essence a devout Hindu 
whose cultured liberalism reconciled the highest of Indian tradition 
with what is best in modern social ideals and social values. He 
courageously bore social odium in the discharge of his sacred duty as a 
father. His domestic tenderness was born of enlightened paternal 
affection and intense filia: piety. 

It is foolish to attempt to anticipate the verdict of posterity, 
Yet the opinion may be hekd that during the last 100 years, though 
Bengal has produced men each greater than Sir Asutosh in his own 
limited sphere, he stands out prominent and pre-eminent by the ver- 
satility of his talents, range of his activities and the sum-total of his 
achievements. Investigator of truth, scholar, lawyer. judge, debater, 









legislator, educationist, patriot, nationalist, organiser, patron of 
learned societies, creator of a great teaching and research University 
—here was a versatile genius of a truly high order. His memory is 
justly cherished with pride in the loving hearts of all Indians. 
Competent judges have somctimes compared him with Wash- 
ington, Bismarck and Lord Haldane. 
_Assuredly Sir Asutosh Mookcrjee was a Bengali of Bengalis 
and has made the name of Bengal an object of regard and respect 
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ANCIENT LEGACIES AND NEW HERITAGE. 
(Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, M.A.. D.LITT.) 


Where man's will is working, it is a wording will. It is so even 
when he is expressing himself in music or plastic form ; the word. 
ing is not a spoken medium ; it is another form of wording. 


He may be working where he has already worded, in fields 
that are familiar. Here he lacks no names, cither for things or 
ways or concepts. He may be working in new fields, where he 
has not yet such a wealth of names. Here as he comes to know, 
he seeks, he finds, he makes wording. He makes, it may be. pro- 
visional words, and these are as the stakes set up round his new 
claim, even as gold-seekers stake the area where they seek treasure. 


Where his will is not wholly in his work, where he is not keenly 
interested in it, he will be no word-maker. He will fall back on 
old wording, even where new words are needed. Where he lives 
by routine, by catchwords, according to tradition, he will need few 
words, little more than animals need them living by instinct. 
Animals are not interested in three fields which stimulate wording : 
these are the looking at things in the whole, the looking at things 
in their origin and their end, the lcoking at things as becoming, as 
new. [n these three fields we go out to meet the new, the not yet 
understood. Where in these three respects we live as intelligent 
beasts only, we take life as it comes, we watch and cope with the 
pageant of things, the changes in things, when they come and recur. 
We do not go out to foresee, to meet, to find them, to explain them, 
to change them, or change our life by better knowledge, by a better 


way. 
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Man found words for things as they came to him again and 
again. We read of Adam doing it. Man was slower to find 
terms for the hidden things. the beginnings, the new becomings, 
the things he did not understand. He found words for the seen. 
the understood, the things he was sure of. 


But he was man, never merely animal. He worded also the 
unseen, the not-understood, in a less lively though deeply interested 
way. He was no less sure that the unseen, the not-understood, 
was also surely actual, real. He was sure also that in the unseen. 
the not-understood was a Warding of him, a warding that was both 
of his seen life and of his not yet seen life. Many things had he to 
fear, and his own warding against them was often weak and of little 
avail or none. Mightier warding lay in the unseen could he but 
get the will of that warding Willer or Willers on to his 
side. 

But in that he did not understand, he was wordless to will the 
unseen Allies. He left the calling for them mainly to the few who 
had thrown their will into the work of enlisting that warding Will. 
These few, willing the work, had come to find wording. He called 
them his priests, his 'medicine-men', his celebrants, sacrificers, pro- 
phets, seers. They were his intermediaries linking him with the 
Warders unseen but surely there. They having worded their work- 
ing and its object had found fixed forms for their calling, ritual 
of word and act to hand on as man succeeded man. They officiated, 
they chanted, they passed from earth, but the fixed forms remained 
from generation to generation. Around the way of the rite and the 
ritual men lived and changed and grew as grow man must, his 
wording changing, his thought changing. So at length the unchang- 
ing ritual grew hoary, the wording became as a dying thing. 


And the chanters of the ritual, once the very worders to men 
of the things unseen, became the wordless ones, for man had got 
round and beyond, and his will was at work on that which had 
since come to be, and which he now saw as a deepened or as a 
new vision. Still he looked to the unseen, but he sought in it 
a Well and a Wording and a Way toward which he had been 
growing, past which he would one day grow. Here or there were 
men whose will had been working in those three helds of the 
coming-te-know, and not leaving the quest to the medicine-men. 
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They felt that these were come to be mere imitators, repeaters, 
men of ritual and routine, unable to guide the growing will, which 
was hnding new wording or new depth in old wording. 


Let us take such a crisis in the life of India. The day arose 
in Northern India when the family-order of intermediaries called 
brahmans had fallen away frorn being the ‘live wires’ they once 
had been. To be seckers and worders of the unseen in the now 
and the hereafter was still felt to be work of high worth. But no 
longer was a man judged to be such a seeker and worder only 
because he happened to be by birth and office a brahmana. A new 
standard of values was arising. He who in his life, his conduct, 
his deeds is this and not that, ‘him | call brahmana’! |t was not 
the descent, the caste, the dress, the rite that any more impressed 
the men of earnest will to the good ; it was the life of the man. 


And with the new will the wording of man s life had changed : 
the old wording ceased to have weight. Man's welfare, his happi- 
ness, his escape from sorrow was to be won by the worthiness of 
his life, not by the rite, not by the sacrifice. Sila—moral habit —was 
worded with an emphasis it had never had. Karman—act, phala, 
Vipaka—result—took on a more pregnant meaning. Marga—way— 
was not merely a link between village and town. It was the way 
of the worlds to worlds’ end. No longer was life a mere routine of 
birth and dying ; it was Magga—a way, a means of advance, egress, 
access. It was a great tramping forth-faring host of living things, 
of many realms, many worlds, no matter what their birth, breed, 
station, all bent, if they willed, on progress in the Way to the Way's 
End. So Way, Path became a world-word of deepest meaning. 
Niroana—way's end—came into man's wording. That which was 
life, yet not life in the worlds, could only be worded by a 'not-word' 
like this, yet it came to stake the claim of the earnest willers to an 
unseen treasure richer than the joys of the svarga which must 
come to an end. All other living save this was bhava—becoming— 
for all men were changing. passing on. And vaguely, yet massively 
it was felt that only by bhavana—making-to-become—could bhava 
be brought to an end. 

The more living will thus working in India prevailed for awhile 
till, and then because a sagacious ruler used its teaching to 
stabilize his new empire. Asoka was a notable opportunist, and 
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thus the hereditary intermediaries were for a while pushed aside 
from royal and public favour. 


But that living will of the new spirit had not been all wise. It 
had called to its aid a way deemed at its birth the only wise, yet 
which barred its world-progress. This way was that of finding the 
unseen Warding more surely, more quickly by leaving, by coming 
forth from, the things seen. |t was to leave fellowship in life and 
work with fellow-men, who had not come forth, while profiting by 
the life and work of those fellowmen to sustain life. It was. in 
warding of the earth.life, to become a parasite no less than king 
and courtier, courtezan, warrior and beggar, were parasites. Counter- 
service, it was claimed, was rendered by the monk no less than by 
these other parasites. But chiefly it was claiming for the goers-forth 
that they had cast off hindrances. They had not had to shoulder 
the extra burden of aiding many thousands to go unhindered. 
These could work free from care as their own intermediaries with 
the things unseen, needing no priest. 


The mistake lay in holding that the prize of the Way's End 
was for those who had run ahead of their spiritually weaker fellow- 
men. The knowledge and wording of the newer will came to suffer 
thereby, as all onward moving has suffered when one section of 
the community and sought to raise itself with its veto on the rest. 
be the rest the people. or the slave. the laity or the woman. So 
the new will, now in its turn become wordless. melted away from 
India, and where it now survives, maintaining its old, uncompro- 
mising cleavage of church and laity, either nature there makes 
living easy, or, in the further north, the world of folk-fed monks 
has become, not merely the buttress of a folk-fed monarchy, but 
the very monarchy itself. 


Yet the wording of what had once been a creative will lived 
on in India, as we may see in the later scriptures of the renascent 
world of brahman intermediaries. f 


To-day we are earnestly looking back on our shoulders at 
these old-world. and other much older-world leavings. This has 
its uses. But always it is levying a heavy toll on our will's creative 
energy in secking and in wording the new. Because of its absorbing 
just those wills who are not attracted by research in the world of 
matter, but who arc attracted by research into the world of the 
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man himself, his becoming and his accomplishment, the residue 
of will-force left to look at this latter world not over the shoulder 
but straight ahead is sadly to seek. 


And because there is so little will-work being done, not 
in what man has been but in what he is and is coming 
to-be, we- have no new or quickened wording on it. 
In those old-world leavings we shall win no new treasures in 
the claims we stake. At the worst we only come upon wardrobes 
of cast-off clothes; at the best we come upon some old world- 
wording that once was new. We learn old things we did not know, 
and that is well so far as it goes. But by this very poring over 
the old our life and outlook are moulded in the limitations of the 
old. We live and think in a world where is enthroned the king. 
conqueror and little god, victim at his feet, offering held out to 
him, in a world with its underworld of prisoner and slave. courtier 
and woman ; in a world where welfare is of the body or of the 
dominant class, where growth, success. progress is of material 
things, not of character, not of world-amity ; where earth is mainly 
a world unknown and the foreigner a barbarian. in a world where 
worth is rated by power, by ruthlessness, by success in war. by 
pleasure of sense, not by insight into life as a whole. its source. 
its end, its coming to be. And all, save some immortal world-words 
we have or should have taken up into our own lives, all else is dead. 
dead. The living men, the living women whose were these husks. 
so long ago. what of them? We are deaf, as we dig. to that 
old worldword that survives for evermore: Why seek ve the living 
among the dead?—the living men among the dead things. We 
say they're all just ‘the dead." Of a few: ‘their name liveth for 
evermore :—so we echo the word of a dead book. wording 
in a dead old way because we pore over dead old things. 


We who would work in and word the man. the soul, we are 
as heirs for whom a kingdom waits, while we search the roots of 
the tree to make good, as it were, a claim to what is already ours. 
Let us enter upon our kingdom. The men of old did no less. 
They did not seek to recreate their past. They worded their 
present. They worded truly. for their present : —that was they. But 
their present, that is not we. We are changed. Not only is our world 
new; the man, the woman, the soul that we are is not persistently old. 
Hence is the wording we have to give no more the same. We can be 
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the vivid, the true worders only of that which we are. We can word 
what the past did not know, did not want to know, was not ready to 
know. Even the child of Asia, even the Indian words new ideals, 
words his worldwords as he never did in the past. Into the bottles of 
ancient wisdom we pour our new wording of our new outlook, 
the while we say. Let that ancient teaching be our guide. Nay. 
all the guidance it can give us, as old wisdom, is that we can by 
it measure how far we have come. Herein it gives us a wording 
we should else be slower to come by. We can come to know 
the word we need by the measure of words the old world had not 
and was not ware that it needed. 


Our chief creative energy to-day is willing work in the world of 
matter, There, working to come to know, we find new wording. 
Names of elemental substances not known before; names of 
elemental force not dreamt of before :—ion, proton, electron ; names 
of new ways of man rushing to meet man, to word afar and 
conquer space. Here has creative energy been at work finding and 
naming like a very Adam. But we do not see corresponding energy 
at work among that world of willers who seek to know the new, 
the unknown, the possibly knowable, about not matter but man, 
about not men's bodies but the man who uses body, about not 
mind so much as the wielder of mind. Such wills are either burying 
themselves in the past, seeking the living among the dead, or 
they are following too servilely the way of research in matter, 
secking man in his animal body his 'herd'-mind, or explaining him 
by repressed and stunted growth of will. 


Nor are such wills preparing our sons to be more fruitful workers 
in the field of 'the man', and the world way of him and what he 
may become. Eight to twelve precious years of training we too 
often fill with what we frankly call “dead languages. This means 
first, that their young outlook is narrowed (we deem complacently 
it is broadened) by the leavings and the wording of an outgrown 
past ; secondly, that they go forth among their fellowmen, no more 
equipped as once were cultured men with a common tongue. but 
crippled and dumb for want of means of access, For when they 
travel they are self-islanded, celf-frontiered by the one and 
only tongue they can speak. They are as deaf-mutes. They can- 
not feel the pulse that throbs in the native tongue-of other fellow- 
men ; they cannot discuss together the common good, the world 
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outlook, they cannot be training the international will in world. 
peace. 


So do we hinder ourselves, where we might be moving on 
together. So do we make a little world, where we might be in 
a greater one. So do we harness our vision to a corner, in time 
and space, of one world, when ours. as ‘man’, is the way of all 
the worlds, of earth and the rest. We are brave workers, but we 
tie our arms. We are swift to find words where will works but 
we gag ourselves. When we can name, our will as from a 
springboard, bounds forward to find the new name, the ‘more- 
word. Now are we wordy, not worded. Our books are very 
cud-chewers. We do not know what more-wording may not come. 
once our wills are set to find new pasture, once we fare forth to 
word the new, and not only, and not so much. the old. 





THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE ARTHACASTRA 
(Dr. A. B. KEITH, M.A.. D.C.IL.) 


Since in a short article published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1916 (pp. 130 ff.) | expressed, as against Professor 
H. Jacobi. the view that the Arthacastra could not properly be re- 
garded as the work of the minister of Candragupta, the question of 
authorship has formed the subject of prolonged debate. Of the three 
editors of the text, to all of whom its study owes much, Mr. 
R. Shama Sastri* and Dr. T. Ganapati Sastrit have no doubts as to 
the author, while Professor ]. Jolly? is equally convinced that, if 
there was a minister Canakya of Candragupta at all, he was not the 
author of the Arthacastra nor does it express his views, but is rather 
a product of the 4th century A.D. Professor Winternitz§ similarly 
rejects Canakya’s authorship, and leans to the thid century A.D. 
as the date, while Dr. Narendranath Law€ among others has main- 
tained firmly the authenticity of the work. Moreover the Arthacastra 
has been freely drawn upon by many writers as an authority for the 
period 300 B.C., and the question of the validity of that view is of 
much more than mere antiquarian interest. 


In some measure, indeed, the importance of the text has been 
exaggerated ; it is only from the narrow standpoint of interest in 
the details of Indian administration that it can be ranked as "the 
most precious work in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. The 
author has indeed been compared with Machiavelli, but, save in 
respect of their disregard in politics for moral considerations, there 
is but a distant resemblance between the two. Of political philosophy 
the Arthacastra has little conception ; its object is to give practical 
advice in the government of a kingdom and the means to secure 
the safety of the monarch from internal dissension and external 
attack ; it expresses no new theory of the purpose of the state and” 


* 2nd. ed. (1919). 

t Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Nos 79, 80, and B2. 

t Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 4 (1923). 

B Geschichte der indischen Litteratur. iii. 509 ff. ; Calcuttd Review, xi. 14 ff. 
Q Calcutta Review, xi. $12 ff. xiii. 228 f. 466 ff. Also The Glories of 


Magadhe, pp. 44 ff. 
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has no ideale. Machiavelli recommends immoral means merely as 
a step to the accomplishment of the ideal of a national king ruling 
over a centralised realm in lieù of a chaos of contending states ; 
he stands for the ideal of the Renaissance, which has passed down 
to the present day, in the search for such a state organisation as shall 
secure universal peace, a conception wholly alien to the Arthacastra, 
The method of the two writers is also wholly diverse ; when the 
Arthagastra seeks to deal with the relations of states, it gives us 
a pure formalism unillumined by the slightest reference to historic 
events, whereas Machiavelli's views are brought into vital connec- 
tion with his experience and with the historical knowledge of his 
time. The intellectual power of Machiavelli is wholly lacking 
in the author of the Arthacastra. Machiavelli again was a man with 
practical experience of affairs, a fact which it is impossible to forget 
in studying his work ; the author of the Arthacastra, on the other 
hand, impresses us with the fullness of his knowledge of all kinds 
of cgastras, of which he seems to have been extremely proud. 
but, if he really was a great statesman, he has failed most signally 
to leave any impress of his character on his work.* 


If then it was really Canakya who wrete the Arthacastra, we 
must revise our conceptions of what a statesman should be, or assume 
that his reputation has been unfairly magnified at the expense of 
Candragupta, a view perfectly legitimate having regard to the 
fact that Megasthenes appears to have been silent regarding the 
minister, who, in the eyes of the India of the Puranas and 
the Mudraraksasa, dwarfed entirely his master by reason of his 
capacity and energy. But the question arises whether, even as 
it stands, the text really claims that Ca@nakya was the author of 
the book. The citation of views under the form iti Kautilyah is 
prima facie wholly against this view, and no effective reply has 
been adduced to meet this obvicus objection. We have a consider- 
able amount of literature of the pre-Christian era in India, but it is 
impossible to find an author who expresses his views in this form. 
The Kausttaki Brahmana, for example, cites Kausitaki's views in 


* Contrast Ghosal, Hindu Political Theories, pp. 155 f. 
| 
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this way, but no one imagines that Kausitaki composed that text. 
To cite recent instances is of no value, for these can be explained 
naturally and simply as cases of deliberate imitation arising at a 
time when this form of expression was believed to come from the 
author himself. It is obviously a very artificial mode of procedure, 
and we certainly cannot accept it as valid unless there is very strong 
external evidence to make us do so. [n the case of the Arthacastra 
all we have in this regard is the fact that at the end of i. l; ii. lo: and 
xv. | we have statements which ascribe the çūsira to Kautilya, 
specified in terms which make him clearly the minister of Candra- 
gupta. To ask us to accept these passages as conclusive is unrea- 
sonable, when the obvious explanation is possible that they were 
written in order to capture favour for the treatise by asserting its 
production by the famous minister. No one, we may believe, really 
now doubts that the Manava Dharmagastra is the definite production 
of one or more jurists, and that they gave it currency as Manu's work 
to make it popular; the same thing applies to the Yajnavalkya 
Smrti? and to other Smrti texts, and it is idle to seek to make distinc- 
tions between the cases by asserting that, while it was quite possible 
for a jurist to ascribe his work to an ancient sage like Yajfavalkya, 
he could not do so in the case of a minister of Candragupta. On the 
contrary, if, as was doubtless the case, the Arthacastra, as a distinct 
science evolved later than the Dharmagüstra, it was a perfectly 
natural thing to ascribe a work to a famous minister, as a far better 
authority in such matters than a mere sage. We must disabuse our 
minds of any idea of forgery in the modern sense of the word ; the 
authors of the Smriis who fathered them on the wise men or the 
gods of old cannot be treated in the same way as those ingenious 
persons who in the time of the Renaissance and later deliberately 
forged works of the great writers of the past. Moreover, the work 
itself bears perfectly unequivocal proof that the real author was 
not Kautilya himself. In chapter 6 of Book V we find the view 
of Kautilya criticised by Bharadvaja and then a further doctrine 
of Kautilya is set off against this opinion of Bharadvaja. The efforts. 
of Professor Jacobi and of T. Ganapati Szstri to defend this as a 
literary or logical device on the part of Kautilya himself appear 
to strain probabilities beyond all reasons. Finally we have in Book XV 
a very remarkable definition in the course of setting out the Tantra- 
yuktis ; Apadega is given as one of these and is illustrated by a 
quotation in which are given the views of the schools of Manu, 
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Brhaspati, and Uganas, and of Kautilya regarding the number of 
memers of the council of ministers ; the sense of the term according 
to Mr. Shama Sastri is "quotation, which would dispose of the 
authorship of Kautilya, though this fact has escaped Mr. Shama 
Sastri's notice. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri has realised it, for he renders 
the term as indicating the adduction of another view in order to 
refute it. The former sense appears the more justifiable, though 
certainty cannot be obtained. The internal evidence, therefore, is 
certainly not favourable to the view that the work is that of Kautilya 
himself. A verse appended after the last colophon, and therefore 
not even claiming to be part of the work, asserts that Visnugupta 
composed himself the Sutra and Bhásya. The work itself never 
mentions the name Visnugupta Or Cànakya, and we cannot even 
assert that the hand which added this verse meant to assign the 
treatise to the minister of Candragupta. It must be remembered 
that Varzhamihira in his Brhatsamhita and his Brhajjataka cites a 
Visnugupta, and the Bhattotpala* knows both a Canakya whose 
other name was Visnugupta and an independent Canakya. But, what- 
ever the verse was intended to mean, it is clear that, as of unknown 
authorship and not in any event part of the treatise, it has no autho- 
rity whatever. 

The text itself, therefore, does not clearly assert Kautilya's 
authorship ; it is perfectly consistent with the citation of Kautilya's 
views by a follower of his doctrine, or, it must be added, with the 
invention of his views or, more accurately, the ascription to him of 
views held by some students of the science. The question then 
arises whether the contents support Kautilya's authorship. There 
immediately presents itself the problem why the minister of Candra- 
gupta should have confined his energies to the composition of a 
treatise which deals with the relations of moderate territories and 
ignores the essential question, from Candragupta's point of view and 
his own, of the acquisition and government of a great empire. 
Similarly we must ask why he never alludes, save in the final verse, 
to the empire of Candragupta, and why he preserves complete silence 
regarding Pataliputra, the capital of that empire. Dr. T. Ganapati 
Sastri holds that it would have been improper for the author to deal 


* On Brhajjataka, xxi. 3 ; vil. 7. cf. Shama Sastri, ed., p. xvi. 
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with the imperial question, since that would have appeared to be 
self-praise, and that it was right that he should deal with the principles 
affecting the kings of old, but this contention is unsupported by 
analogy or probability and really condemns Kautilya as deficient 
in common sense. The last verse is so lacking in modesty that we 
cannot possibly aecribe this quality to the author of the Arthücastra. 
Nor can any tolerable explanation be offered for the omission to 
mention Candragupta directly in a work suppcsed to be written by 
^ minister of that sovereign. Efforts to see in this signs of a refined 
psychology are wholly unconvincing. Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji,* 
much more plausibly. secks to show that there are in the text cryptic 
references to the empire cf Candragupta, but it is quite impossible 
to take the passages adduced as serious evidence : by such evidence 
anything could be proved. including far more plausibly a reference 
to the Gupta dynasty as the restorers of the Brahmanical system 
of which the author is the exponent. The only logical means of 
evading the difficulty is that of Mr. Monahan,t who feels that he 
cannot ask us to suppose that Canakya wrote this work after the 
creation of the empire of Candragupta, and who, therefore, assigns 
it to a period before that episcde. The difficulties in the way of 
this theory are too obvious to need exposition, and none of the other 
supporters of the authorship of Candragupta's minister attempt to 
follow this incthod of evading the crux. 


Further evidence against the authorship of Canakya is afforded 
by comparison between the statements of Megasthenes and those 
of the" Arthacastra.t This question of comparison. of course, is one 
which must be dealt with carefully, and those diccrepancies must 
be discounted which can be explained in any legitimate manner. 
We must dismiss cases of the silence of Megasthenes, because we 
have not the whole of his work. We must also recognise that he 
may have been. and apparently was, animated by the affection of 
foreigners for idealising countries not their own. To this tendency, 
of which the Germania of Tacitus presents a classical example, we 
may legitimately ascribe his denial of slavery among the Indians and 


* See Narendranath Law, Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, p. xxxiii. 
t Early History of Bengal, p. 31. 
tO Stein, Megesthenes und Keutilya. — 
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his assertion that the agriculturists played no part as warriors and 
enjoyed the boon of exemption from attack or plundering by hostile 
armies. Similarly we may disregard his eulogy of Indian sobriety. 
his insistence on Indian veracity, his assertion that Indians have no 
suits over pledges or deposits, need no seals or witnesses, and are 
ignorant of usury and interest, and his insistence on Indian honesty. 
Again there are many matters on which Megasthenes was probably 
unable to obtain reliable views ; his seven classes of the population 
need not be attributed to Egyptian influence, but may quite well 
represent an attempt to understand a complex system which was 
extremely dificult of comprehension by any person not a member 
of it. It is more difficult to be certain of such a discrepancy as that 
regarding landownership. for Megasthenes is of opinion that the land 
is owned by the king, while the Arthacastra (ii. 24) shows that only 
a certain portion thereof was so owned ; but we may fairly refrain 
from arguing from such a case, since misunderstanding by Megas- 
thenes is at least a perfectly possible explanation. 


There remain, however, cases in which the discrepancies between 
the records of Megasthenes and the Arthaçūstra are glaring, and 
where it is impossible to ascribe error to Megasthenes. Those 
matters in which we are entitled to trust that author concern things 
with which he must daily have come into contact, and to know which 
must have been an essential part of his duties, matters concerning 
the capital, the conduct of its government, and the treatment accord- 
ed to foreigners in it, as well as matters regarding the armed forces 
of the state, details of which Seleukos must have always been anxious 
to have. Now Megasthenes definitely records the existence of a navy 
under a commander of the fleet, and this is th: sort of matter which 
a Greek would naturally record. The Arthagastra has also a Nava- 
dhyaksa, but the account of his duties (ii. 25) is decisive against 
his being a paralle: to the Nauarchos of Megasthenes. His duties 
are fiscal and commercial, not naval. Dr. Narendranath Law,” 
indeed. claims that the duty of destroying pirate ships, those bound 
for an enemy's country, and those that have violated port regulations 
imports naval activity. This. however, is clearly not the case ; these 


© Celcutis Review, wi, 235 ; his version “ships of an enemy s country ille- 
gally crossing its limits’ is hardly correct. 
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are the duties of a port officer, and, as the text makes clear, the duty 
applies to the Navadhyaksa in respect only of ships which touch 
at ports while en route, Not less fundamental is the discrepancy 
regarding military matters, for Megasthenes asserts the existence of 
six boards of five members each, charged with the care of the navy, 
bullock trains for transport, the foot, the horse, war chariots, and 
elephants. Dr. Narendranath Law, indeed, claims that there is here 
a striking parallel to the Arthacastra, but this is rather a tcur de 
force. The facts are that the Arthacastra has only a Navadhyaksa 
of the type described, not an admiral ; that he does not give his 
Go'dhyaksa as a military officer at all, so that Dr. Law is reduced 
to arguing that the bulls used were taken from the Go' dhyaksa's 
department ; and that there is parallelism only as regards the last 
four items. This parallelism in any case would be practically inevit- 
able ; the four elements making up the caturahgabala would nor- 
mally be under distinct controls. But Dr. Law ignores the vital 
element of distinction even in these cases, the fact that Megasthenes 
records boards of five. Curiously enough Dr. Jolly* here doubts 
the accuracy of Megasthenes, on the ground that five commanders 
would be an unwise arrangement, and that the Arthaçūstra never 
refers to a plurality of commanders. But this is clearly a misunder- 
standing : we have to deal with boards comparable with the Athenian 
Strategoi, or the British Admiralty or War Office, charged with func- 
tions of administration as well as merely of command in war, and 
the Arthacastra in one passage (ii. 4) expressly lays down the rule 
that the four elements of the army should have many chiefs, in order 
to secure their fidelity. The real ground for the discrepancy is 
doubtless that Megasthenes is describing the arrangements of an 
empire, the Arthacastra those of a moderate-sized kingdom in which 
single superintendents were in fact employed. 


The same discrepancy appears as regards the civil administra- 
tion. Megasthenes definitely tells us of the existence of six boards, 


each of five members, who co-operate for certain purposes, while the © 


Arthacastra knows only of a single Nagaraka, subject to whom are 
other officers of state, independent each in his own department, a 


* ed., p. Al, 


LLAS. oe — d 
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distinction again natural between the management of an imperial 
city and that of a mere ordinary capital. Moreover it is impossible 
to find parallels in the Arthaçūstra for certain vital details. Megas- 
thenes expressly states that one board dealt with the care of for- 
eigners, whose modes of life were watched, and that they saw to 
their escort out of the country and to the sending of their property to 
their relatives in the event of their death. These are matters with 
which Megasthenes must officially have constantly dealt, and the 
provision regarding the treatment of the effects of deceased for- 
eigners reflects a more ad¥anced state of international intercourse 
than the normal Indian plan of the confiscation of such property by 
the king. The silence of the Arthacastra here again is explicable 
only if it deals with a different condition of things. The third board 
again of Megasthenes is engaged in the registration of births and 
deaths ; the Arthagastra knows nothing of anything so elaborate : 
though its Sthanikas and Gopas are concerned with population in its 
fiscal aspect, they are not required cither to register births or deaths, 
and Megasthenes is explicit that the aim of the government in this 
regard was to secure knowledge of these happenings among high 
and low alike. The function of the fifth board, the sale of new and 
manufactured articles, contrasts with the highly developed rules both 
of private and public commerce in the Arthacastra. The sixth board, 
with its duty of collecting one-tenth of the price of articles sold, 
must have had a simpler task than the officials who had to obtain 
payment of the complex imposts, tolls and fares, import and export 
duties, of the Arthacastra, ; with this too accords the fact that Meg- 
asthenes mentions few taxes in comparison with those of the 
Arthacastra, reflecting perhaps a time when expedients for filing 
the exchequer were not so highly developed. It is significant also 
that the attempt to find a point of contact in detail between Megas- 
thenes and the Arthacastra, (Vincent Smith's comparison of abhijna- 
namudra with the duty of the fourth board to see that products are 
sold according to gauged weights (otherwise rendered “by public 
notice"), has been disproved, the Sanskrit term referring not to 
weights, but official marks on merchandise. 


Other discrepancies are not unimportant. The king appears 
in Megasthenes clearly invested with judicial functions, while the 
‘Arthacastra seems neither to assign to him duties as a judge of ony 
instance nor to make him even a judge of appeal, but to contemplate 
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a separate establishment of judges,* and we can evade recognising 
discrepancy only by reading into the chapter on royal duties more 
than is said. Then we have the remarkable fact that Megasthenes 
records the existence of mile-stones, a fact which he must have seen 
with his own eyes, and which was both natural and appropriate in 
an empire like Candragupta's so that the silence of the Arthagastra 
is inexplicable ; Dr. Jolly's suggestion that Megasthenes may have 
transferred to India a Persian custom obviously has no plausibility, 
though it is quite likely that India borrowed the usage from Persia. 
Still more significant is the fact that Megasthenes records the exist- 
ence at Palibothra of a wooden wall round the town and that traces 
of this structure seem even now to exist. The Arthacastra, on the 
cther hand, in its claborate rules for fortification, mentions a wall 
of brick, but is silent regarding wood, surely an incredible fact if 
it was written under Candragupta. Yet cther discrepancies might 
be adduced, but those mentioned are far too glaring and too impor- 
tant to leave any real doubt that Megasthenes and the Arthacastya 
are dealing with different things. 


The same impression is given when we turn to examine the 
extent of knowledge revealed in the Arthacastra. The geographical 
outlook is wide ; it is very dubious if the term Cina could have been 
used before the advent to power of the T'sin dynasty and Vanayu, 
probably enough Arabia, as a source of horses as well as references 
to Suvarnabhümi and Suvarnakudya are unlikely in a work of the 
time of Candragupta. Nor it is reasonable to deny that the Artha- 
castra presumes the existence of a very considerable technical 
literature on such topics as agriculture, mining, mineralogy. Culba- 
dhatucastra, architecture, chemistry, veterinary science, the treatment 
of trees etc ; the case of alchemy is particularly interesting. We are 
told of the conversion of base metals into gold and we find used the 
term rasa, mercury, which has so far not been traced further back 
than the Bower Manuscript of the 4th century A.D. and in the works 
of Caraka and Sugruta, the text of which is far from authentic. The 


* Cf. Stein. op. cit. pp. 79 f. ; Monahan, op. cit. p. 181. Contrast Narendra- 
nath Law. Studies p. 121. i 

t CI. Káalidas Nag, Théories diplomatiques, pp. 118. 133 f., who, however. is 
wrong as to Kambodia, | - 
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impression of a late date thus given is confirmed by the fact that al- 
chemy seems clearly to be an importation into India, and not of 
independent origin there. Accepting a Greeco-Syriac source, we can 
hardly place derivation before the early centuries of the Christian 
era, and with this accords well the use of the term suranga or surufiga 
in the Arthagastra in the sense of "mine," for its probable source 
is the Hellenistic Greek syrinx. — Anviksaki is defined to include 
Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata ; this reflects a period when Samkhya 
and Yoga were definitely developed as distinct schools, and when 
Lokzyata had established a place for itself, despite priestly objec- 
tions to a creed which denied the rewards of action and the efficacy 
of sacrifice. The chapter on Tantrayuktis denotes a long refinement 
in methods of exposition and argument. The use of technical gram- 
matical terms in ll. 10 suggests knowledge of Panini's Astadhyayi. 
The author knew Arthacastras and Dharrnacüstras, as well as treatises 
on Varta, economics, and Dandaniti ; his acquaintance with writing 
is abundantly attested by his rules regarding registration, the word- 
ing of documents including royal edicts and letters, and the use of 
written contracts, a point in which he differs strongly from Megas- 
thenes. Astrology and divination are recognised ; Jupiter and Venus 
among the planets are known (ii. 24). [t is expressly recorded (iii. 7) 
that the Suita and Magadha of the Purdnas are not to be confused 
with the ordinary Suita and Magadha, the product of mixed marriages, 
and this is preciously the Purana doctrine. The main story of the 
Mahabharata is known, the stories of Ravana and Dandakya can be 
traced to the Ramayana ; most of the authorities on Arthagqüstra 
cited are recorded also in the great epic, where Kanika appears as 
counsellor, of Dhrtarastra and is credited with sayings for which 
parallels may be found in the Arthacastra. 


Of decisive importance, however, is the evidence of the Dhar- 
macastras. The Rajadharma of the great epic and the Dharmasü- 
tras is much less developed than in the AÁrthacastra but in works 
like Yajnavalkya and Narada we find passages which stand in close 
relation to the Arthacustra. Now the conclusion cannot be evaded 
that the original of these passages is not the Arthacüstra, for that text 
presents, when there is divergence, the more refined views.* Thus 


* Cf. T. Ganapati Sastri ed., pt. i pp. 7. ff.: Jolly, ed.. pp., 12 &. 
3 
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Yüjiavalkya asserts that operations on boils are punishable ; the 
Arthagastra restricts the offence to operations on boils other than 
dangerous boils, when death ensures. The matter, however, requires 
no argument, for Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri has decisively established 
the priority of Yajravalkya, refuting the suggestion of Mr. Shama 
Sastri to the contrary. The same thing probably applies to Narada. 
Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri indeed holds that the conclusion should be 
that Yajfavalkya’s date is before Candragupta, and he accepts 
identity with the Vedic sage, but this runs counter to the whole 
trend of the literature and the borrowing justifies us in holding that 
the Arthacastra belongs to a comparatively late date, probably not 
before 200 A. D. at the earliest. 


This conclusion is supported by the evidence of the Kümacastra. 
The Arthacastra does not quote any text of that name. but it enume- 
rates one topic included in it among the Arts, and it cites two autho- 
rities, Ghota(ka)mukha and Carayana who are also given in the Kama- 
castra. That Vatasyayana knew the Arthacastra is perfectly certain ; 
more than that he must have taken its form as a model for that of his 
own work, which like the Arthagüstra consists of prose discussions, 
with occasional verses, each chapter terminating with one or more 
clokas. In both the definitions and discussions are relieved by refer- 
ence to ancient tales and by the introduction of quasi-debates between 
ancient sages. It has indeed even been suggested by Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mookherji* that the author of the Kamagüstra may have been 
the same as that of the Arthacastra and even the Nyayabhasya, but 
this 1s a view wholly without probability. On the other hand, there 
is no ground to accept Professor Jacobi's effortst to prove that the 
Kamagastra is much younger than the Arthagastra. Dr. Jolly has 
pointed out that his arguments in this regard are untenable ; if the 
Kamagastra knows Greek astrology, the Arthacasira mentions (ii. 24) 
two of the planets and disapproves (ix. 4) of the belief in the. stars 
as influencing human destiny : if the Kamagastra knows the Vaicesika 
philosophy, that is irrelevant in view of that fact that the Arthacastra 


* In Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, p. xiii. Mr. Shama Sastri's ascription of 
this view to me is a mistake. . 
T Sitz. Berl. Akad. 1911. pp. 961 f. ; 1912. pp. 84) f, 
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has no occasion to mention it, if it did not think it valuable as a 
study ; nor does the Arthacastra (i. 3) provide Ahimsa as the obliga- 
tion. of Parivrajakas alone as suggested by Jacobi.  Vatsyayana s 
date is uncertain, but it is most improbable that he flourished before 
200 A. D. at the soonest, and he may well have written considerably 
later.* 


Further we must note that in Bhasa are found two verses cited 
by the Arthagüstra (x 3), and that the probability is that they are 
borrowed from Bhasa, which would accord well with a date not 
before 300 A. D. for the Arthacastra. This result can be supported 
from another point of view, the absence of any recognition of 
Canakya as a writer by early texts. The Mahabharata, despite its 
elaboration of kingly duty, is silent regarding him ; the Mahabhasya 
of Patanjali, which knows well Candragupta and the Mauryas, says 
nothing of him. On the other hand, from about 400 A. D. onwards 
there is a series of evidences of the existence of the Arthacastra ; 
it was probably known to Kālidāsa, certainly to Dandin and to 
Bana, and to the Nyayabhisya of Vatsyayana, and also to many 
later writes such as Medhatithi, and Soma deva Sari. Moreover 
the Tantrakhyayika (perhaps c. 400 A, D.) clearly made use of it. 


Against this conclusion has been adduced the alleged antiquity 
of the language. |n this matter we must distinguish two quite 
different things, the presence in the text of a large number of 
unusual words and meanings, and the existence of forms which 
are really archaic. The former condition of things is obvious and 
undeniable, but i: has nothing whatever to do with antiquity ; every 
technical treatise must yield material of this kind, if it is practically 
unique. The existence of archaic forms is quite distinct and most 
dubious. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri gives the following listf :—irregular 


* Cf, Jolly, ed., p. 28. 


f Mr. Shama Sastri (trans. p. xxiii) gives other irregular compounds, ignoring 
the plain use of Panini in ii. 10 which disproves ignorance of his work, emitram 
is not really in point; dápayati with two accusatives appears in the epic (i. 75, 28, 
elc: apavgagate is in Manu viii, 332; Pratipatsyami has parallels, and 
paccabna is analogical. All the others can be matched with other forms found 
in post-Paninian Mterature, and not one is specifically Vedic; adeyat is probably 
a false reading like parafccika. 
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genders, rajjuna, arala, amritam, sarpanirmokam; irregular formation, 
khadirabhih, anyatamasmin; parancikam, margayuka; irregular com- 
pounds, jaradguh (for jaradgavi) dagatiraksa, ubhayatoraira, varsara- 
tra, pagcahna; irregularity of mood, adeyat, akankreta, rdhyaiam: of 
form, apakrantavyam, anuvasitam, prasvapayitva, nistarayitoa; of use, 
Pratipatsyami, apavyayate ; and of syntax dapayet with two accusa- 
tives. Now, without investigating either the correctness of reading 
in certain of these cases on the possibility of finding defences for 
some of the uses, it is sufficient to remark that the terms arsa applied 
to these irregularities is inappropriate, if it is understood to connote 
antiquity. The irregularities belong all to the type of careless 
Sanskrit, such as we find in the epic and the Puranas and the 
5mrtis, and they give no ground whatever for asserting an early date. 


On the other hand must be placed the argument from metre. 
lt is of a double character. In the first place the cloka is handled 
with great care in order to conform to the developed rules of that 
metre, and is decidedly more regular than the epic cloka of the 
Mahabharata, or that of the Brhaddevata suggesting a later date 
than Candragupta's time. In the second place we meet with seven 
Tristubh stanzas which are either Indravajra or Upajati. This is 
extremely significant, for, whether they are original or mere 
quotations, they establish the existence of this form of metre at the 
time when the work came into being. Now it must be clearly 
understood that the practice of assimilating the four verses of a 
Tristubh stanza is a decidedly late one. Vedic texts and the early 
epic show that this usage had not come into force, and, when we 
find it, we must recognise that artistic canons had come to affect 
metre. This accords well with the elaborate rules given (ii. 10) 
regarding the preparation of edicts etc.. which betray acquaintarice 
with the principles of the Alamnkara-castra. Finally it should be noted 
that we find an example (ii. 12) of the Aupachandasaka metre, 
certainly not an early form, but found in the later epic. 


Jacobi* has adduced, as a support of a conélusion formed on 
‘other grounds, confirmation from the connection of the text with 


* Die Entwicklung der Gottesidee beiden Indern, p. 41, n..1; ZDMG. lxxiv. 
254. Cf. Shama Sastri's ed., po. xvii. ff. 
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Jainism, laying stress on these parallels, and on the fact that the 
Nandisutra and the Anuyogedvarasuütra of the Jain canon mention 
the Kautjliya. This accords in his view with the fact that the 
redaction of the Jain canon and of the Arthacustra fall together. 
Jainism fell into decline after the period of the Nandas, so that the 
canon must be dated in or about their time. This seems, however. 
quite unconvincing. The language of the Jain canon is far later 
than the time of the Nandas, and, if the language could be changed, 
then the content also was far from secure ; indeed Jain tradition 
reveals its early losses, and we have no right to hold that the present 
canon in substance or detail goes back to the 4th century B. C. 
Jacobi's further contention that there existed only three systems 
of philosophy at the time of the Arthacastra is quite unfounded ; 
all we have is a definition of Anviksaki, without any assertion that 
it constituted the whole of philosophy. He is wrong also in denying 
that Jayanta is a Brahmanical god, as he is found in the Satras, and 
there is not the slightest evidence for the theory that in the 3rd 
century A. D. the worship of the Acvins was antiquated. 


The only conclusion. therefore, which seems compatible with 
the facts is that the Arthagastra is not the work of Kautilya, minister 
of Candragupta. It must remain an open question whether in the 
treatise are preserved any authentic remains of his views, if we 
accept tradition and believe that he actually existed as an important 
political factor. The evidence in favour of an affirmative reply in 
this matter are unfortunately far from strong: what does appear 
to be the fact is that probably especially under the Gupta dynasty 
with the revival of Hinduism the fame of the minister of the ancient 
Candragupta evoked the production of maxims ascribed to him. 
But at any rate the Arthaçūstra should no longer be used as a prima 
facie authority for the period 300 B. C. 


It may be added that the doubt which attaches to the Aautiiiya 
applies equally at least to the Arthagastras which are imputed to 
such authorities as Brhaspati and Vigalaksa. The citations ascribed 
to them in Vicvaripa’s commentary on Yajnavalkya certainly 


* T. Gapapali S&xui, ed., pt. i. p. & 


ey 5 (39 
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suggest no antiquity either in matter or language (e.g., the use of 
satmya). 

Finally the proposal* to read the author's name as Kautalya 
seems unnecessary. It rests on too recent MS. evidence’ to claim 
respect on that score, and the lexicographical authority is late. 
lt is most natural to suppose that, at some time or other, it was 
thought unsuitable to allow the derivation of Kautilya from kutila, 
and the form Kautalya was devised in lieu with an appropriate 
Kutala as its source. The evidence of carly references to the 
Kautiliya, including those in the Jain texts is clearly decisive in favour 
of the spelling with i. 


* 4 p Ganapatl Sàastri., pt. i, Pp. 4; pt. iil, p. 4. 





BAHYAKAS 
(Dr. Louis De La VaALLEE Poussin). 


The B&hyakas are the doctors and the ascetics "from outside" 
ien ““non-buddhists’'"—"'Strangers.”’ 

One point is certain, and this is that the "Strangers" cannot 
obtain salvation, cannot obtain Nirvana. But they can be great 
saints, be reborn in the purifed heavens of Brahm& and above, 
prepare themselves to acquire the buddhist truths. 


|. There are two ways of knowing, jü&na or  prajüá: the 
mundane knowledge (laukika) and the supramundane knowledge 


(lokottara). The first one is impure (sásrava) the second one is 
pure (anasrava): by the second one alone can an ascetic 
uproot the kiesas, errors and passions, which are an ob- 


stacle to Nirvana and prolong the transmigration. The Buddhas 
and the Pratyekabuddhas obtain the supramundane knowledge by 
their own forces ; the Sr&vakas, or Disciples, through the teaching 
of the Buddhas. But every man can obtain the mundane know- 
ledge. That knowledge is not only the knowledge of common 
things ; it includes also the knowledge of the general character of 
things ; in one word, it is a view of the buddhist truths, but imper- 
fect, impure with traces of ignorance and doubt; not only the 
"impermanency and sorrow’ but also the "quality of the non-ego 
(nairatmya — selflessness). Through the mundane knowledge, without 
the teaching of the Buddha, an ascetic can free himself. for a time 
and partially, of the belief in thc "ego," in "mine" in the heterodox 
doctrines. 


That ascetic can be reborn in the highest sphere of existence. 
in the bhavagra "sphere in which there is neither idea nor 


absence of idea" (naivasamjfiana — samjnàyatana), in which he 
will remain during eighty thousand Kalpas. But the mundane 


knowledge does not enable him to free himself of the errors 
and the passions infinitely reduced, which are proper to that sphere - 
after this quasi-eternity of half-unconsciousness he will fall back. 
2. The usual doctrine is that a "Stranger" without knowing 
the buddhistit truths through the mundane knowledge. can free 
himself of the passions proper to the world here below, the kZma- 
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dhatu i.e.. "sphere of sensual desires" and be reborn in the world 
of Bralima. For that it is enough that the stranger should become 
disgusted with the gross objects of pleasure (enjoyment): such 
as all the Rishis, named Vitaragas. 


3. The "Stranger" cannot possess the discipline of Pratimoksa; 
he cannot be a Bhiksu, for the Bhikgu takes the vows in view of 
the Nirvana, and the "Stranger," by definition, does not 
pursue the Nirvana but only a certain re-existence. But he is a 
quasi-Bhiksu when he takes up “morality by engagement” when he 
renounces murder, theft etc. By this he acquires much merit. 


4. The Buddhist schools are not agreed as to whether or not 
the "Strangers" can possess the five first Abhijna, or “superhuman 
sciences; the rddhi (or magical power of displacement through 
space and the creation of magical beings), the divine eye, the 
divine ear, the knowledge of other people's thoughts, the remem- 
brance of former existences. 


No doubt every one admits that by the maya, or magic, by 
the use of the formule (vidyG@ mantra) any man can work miracles. 
An ascetic by examining the skull guessed in what destiny the 
deceased had been reborn. There is a iksanika vidya which 
enables one to read the thought. But the Sütras condemn to 
the worst torments these wonderworkers (mea and women) who 
are vulgar sorcerers. 


The Abhijni is very different from these technicalities which are 
to be condemned. It is a science which belongs only to men who 
have obtained the dhyZna i.e., who have freed themselves entirely 
from the passions of this earth. 


5. To my mind it is very remarkable that several buddhist 
schools should have attributed to strangers the possession of the 
abhijiias. 

We remember that one of the Abhijnss, the remembrance of 
past existence, is one of the three sciences (knowledge) which the 
Buddha obtained on the night he became Buddha. In certain 
brahmanic sources, the jatismarata is inseparable from the apavarga. 

We see with pleasure that the Buddhists though persuaded 
that they alone have the integral truth admit that the "Strangers" 
are not excluded from a large share in the truth, 





DHARMASASTRA AND ARTHASASTRA 


(PROFESSOR Dr. M. WINTERNITZ.) 


| Much has been written during the last few years about the 
history of political science in India.* The Dharma$astras and the 
Rajadharmánusásanaparvan of the Mahabharata have been freely 
quoted in connection with the Kautiliya Arthasastra, in order to 
reconstruct this history. The authors who have written on the 
subject have generally taken for granted that the Kautiliya is a work 
of the fourth century B. C., and that the authorities quoted by Kauti- 
liya represent the earliest stage in the development of the Artha- 
Sastra, going back to about 650 B.C. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
has assigned to the same early period the  Artha&astra material 
contained in the Dharmasastras and the Mahabharata. Prof. U. 
Gheshal treats the political, theories of the Dharmasütras as con- 
temporary with the early stage of the Arthsastra, but sees in the 
material of the RajadharmanuSasanaparvana synthesis of Artha$Zstra 
and DharmaSastra thought. 

Professor J. Jollyf has given a detailed synopsis of the legal 
matter contained in Books III (Dharmasthiya) and IV (Kantaka- 
fodhana) with the extant DharmaSastratexts. This synopsis has shown 
clearly that the Kautiliya in its legal matter agrees far more with the 


* See R. Shamasastry, Evolution of Indian Polity, Calcutta 1920. and 
Introductions to Text and Translation of the Kautiliya Arthasastra; K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian Polity, Madras 1915; D. R. Bhandarkar, The 
Carmichael Lectures, 1918, on the Ancient History of India, Calcutta 1919, p. 87 ff. ; 
Narendra Nath Law, Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, Oxford 1921: U. Ghoshal. 


* “A History of Hindu Political Theories, Oxford 1923; Kálidas Nag, Les théories 


diplomatiques de l'Inde ancienne et 1° Arthacastra, Paris 1923; K. P. Jayaswal, 
Hindu Polity, Calcutta 1924; MM. Ganapati Sastri in the Introductions to his 
excellent commentary on the Arthadastra (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series Nos. 79. 
80, 82). Cf. also J. N. Samaddar, Lectures on the Economic Condition of Ancient 
India, Calcutta 1922; Benoy Kumar Sarkar, the Political Institutions and Theories 
of the Hindus, Leipzig 1922; A. Hillebrandt, Altindische Politik, Jens 1923: 
Chuni Lal Anand, An introduction to the History of Government in India, 
Part 1, Lahore 1924. 

T Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlánd. Ges. 67, 1913. p. 49 fF.: see also 
68, 1914, 354 f. and Introduction to the new: edition of the Arthad&stra in the 


Punjab Sanskrit Series 1923, pp. 3 f., 124. 
4 
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Yajfiavalkya and Narada Smrtis than with the earlier DharmaSastras. 
Professor Jolly has concluded from this fact that the Kautiliya has 
borrowed from the later Smrtis, while Indian scholars are inclined 
to believe that Yājñavalkya and Narada have made use of the 
Kautiliya. It seems to me that there are other possibilities to 
which hitherto too little attention has been paid. Is it not possible 
that where Dharmasastra and Arthasastra agree both may go back 
to one and the same common source? And is it not possible that 
there may have been mutual influencing between the two Sastras ? 


1 do not wish to answer this question here. For in my opinion, 
a great deal of preliminary work, invelving a minute and detailed 
investigation both of the Arthasástra sections in the Mahabharata 
and of the references to Arthasastra matter in the DharmaSastras 
is necessary, before a real history of Inidan political science can be 
written. In fact, a complete synopsis cf all Dharmasastra and 
ArthaSastra texts where they go over the same ground is required, 
before such a history can even be thought cf. The differences 
between the two sets of texts are no less important than the points 
of agreement. It will also be necessary, in this comparative study 
of DharmaSastra and ArthaSastra, to distinguish between the prose 
parts of the Kautiliya and the verses. Many of these verses certainly 
belong to the floating mass of political and ethical maxims which 
has also been one of the sources of the DharmaSastra, and which 
is also largely represented in the didactic portions of the Mahabha- 
rata. 


The following is intended to be only a small contribution to this 
preliminary work, a kind of supplement to Prof. Jolly's synopsis*. 


l. Education of Princes. 


l. The K. Arthasastra begins with a chapter on the education 
of princes. It devotes four chapters (I, 1-4) to a discussion in the 
disciplines in which a prince is to be instructed. According to K. 
there are four branches of knowledge, viz., Anviksiki, Trayi, Varta, 


* The following abbreviations will be used: K. =Kautilya, Kautiliya; G= 
Gautama-Dharmasu'ra; Ap. = Apastambiya.Dharmasutra; — Baudh. = Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra: Vas. 7 Vasistha-Dharmadastra; Vi. 7 Visnu-Smrti ; , M. = Manu-Smtti ; 
Ya Yajfavalkya-Dharmadastra; | N. — Narada- Smrti; Kam= Kamandaka-Nitisera; 
A. = Arthadattra; Dh. =Dharmadastra. 
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and Dandaniti, while other teachers quoted by K. acknowledge only 
three (Trayi, Varta. Dandaniti), or two ('Vártz, Dan4daniti), cr even 
one only (Dardaniti) as necessary for the king. 


G. XI, 3 only says that the king should be instructed in Trayi 
and Anvikgiki, thus differing both from K and his predecessors. The 
other Dharmasütras have nothing about it * Ya. |, 311 mentions, 
among the accomplishments required of a king, that he must be 
instructed in Anviksiki, Dandaniti, Varta and Trayi. 


K. 1, 5 says that the prince should learn the Trayi and KAnvikeiki, 
from the Sistas, the Varta from the Adhyaksas, Dandaniti from 
theorists and practical politicians. M. VII. 43, however, teaches 
that he should learn only Varta from practical people or professionals 
(lokayatah), while the other sciences are to be learnt from Veda- 
knowing Brahmans only. He says: 


d facram uu fai eefi p ma | 
wrefenmmi mafai aaraa alam: |! 


Prof. G. Bühlert translated: ‘°° From those versed in the three 
Vedas let him learn the threefold (sacred science), the primeval 
science of government, the science of dialectics, and the knowledge 
of the (supreme) soul ; from the people (the theory of) the (various) 
trades and professions." But the commentators differ with regard 
to the explanation of Stmavidyam. Medhd&tithi already gives two 
different explanations: Gtmavidya (he says) is either to be taken in 
the sense cf adhy&tmavidya, or the two words anviksikim &tmavidyam 
stand in the relation of visesana and visesya, i.e. atmavidyàm is 
to be taken as an attribute to anviksikim. This seems to me to be 
the real meaning of M. who wants to say that only orthodox philoso- 
phy should be taught as Anavikgiki not that- of Bauddhas and other 
heretics. Cf, Medhatithi : 


area at saatas anan at foaa at ggm 
maama zioa faai | aq ateaatafeaa- 
fa wr wala mart mfuzagnsus na mamaa at 


* This does not seem to me to be a sufficient reason for considering the 
sutra G. XI. 3 a® later addition, as Prof. Jacobi  (Sitzungsberichte Berliner Aka- 
demie 1911, p. 740) is inclined to do. 


t Sacred Books of the East, vol. 25, p. 222. 
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efafeueufa: | uero wamaraifaat @ aet o cer 
gau areifaw armi srzraraadti sere wafa i 


Manu stands here nearer to Kam.* than to K. Kam. Il, 7. also says 
"that Anviksiki teaches atmavijiam, and II, II: 


maamaa rre termo wera: | 
Taal awa ENA a menfa |i 


And this is the general teaching of later times, so also of Vatsya- 
yana in the Nyayabhasya.T 

2. The aim of Dandaniti is according to K. 1, 4, p. 9, to acquire 
what has not been acquired, to protect that which has been acquired, 
to increase that which has been protected, and to bestow that which 
has been increased on worthy persons : 


sasana aafaa) Saaai ower Aig nfeurzat wi 
This is called "the fourfold pursuit with regard to human 


wealth” (sr3fa quauis masia ) by M. VII, 100, and M. VII, 99 


teaches among the duties of the king: 
waa Sq fene car aac cre: | 
afad aaa ae urdw fafana | 
This is repeated, in slightly different words, in M. VII, 101. Ya. 
I. 317. also says: 


WANA Te UT eT Ag A TANA | 
afad agaat aw mag faferae i 


"CE also Kam ll, 2: dandanitis ca sasvati with M. VII, 43. ., , ‘ 


t See Jacobi. l. e. p. 734 ff. But I cannot agree with Prof. Jacobi Il. c. p. 
972 note) in assuming that K., too. has orthodox philosophy ín view when he 
says (1, 5. p. 10) that the prince should learn the Anvikgik? from the Sistas. 
For | cannot believe that the Lokayata which he includes in the term Anviksiki 
ever was orthodox, The Sistas are learned and educated Brahmans, versed in 
Logic and Dialectica as methods of investigating. And this, not any metaphysical 
teaching like the Adhyitmavidyz, was meant by the term Anvikgiki. Cf. Ghoshal; 
l. e, p. 127 ff, à; 
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3. K. 1, 5, p. 10, in giving rules about the daily lessons of the 
prince, says that he shou!d spend the first part of the day in receiv- 
ing instruction in the military arts (hastya’varathapraharanavidyasu). 
G. X. 15 mentions, among the duties of the king. that he should 
learn the management of chariot and bow (carya ca rathadhanur- 
bhyam). 

4. K. Ll 5 has a whole chapter entitled vrddhasamyogah, in 
which the prince is told always to keep company with those "who 
have grown in knowledge” (vidyavrddha). K. L, 7, 12, says that 
the king should acquire wisdom by intercourse with the aged. Again, 
K. VIII, 3, Sloka 2 (p. 330) we have: vrddhasevi jitendriyah. 

So we have Vi. Ill, 77: vrddhasevi bhavet; Ya. |, 309: 
viddhasevakah ; and M. VII, 38: 


asia faa’ aaa fanrd zfaz: mate | 
agaat fe aad vefafa gona |! 


5. Great importance is attached, in the education of princes, 
to the conquest of the senses, the indriyavijaya, to which the two 
chapters of K., I, 6 and 7, are devoted. This "conquest" can be 
made only by getting rid of the ''six enemies," viz lust (kama), 
anger (krodha). greed (lobha), haughtiness (mina), mad passion 
(mada), and wantonness (harsa). Cf. also K. VIII, 3slokas. 

G. XI, 4 wants the king to be Sucir jitendriyah. And M. VII, 
44 says: 


stem wa ani aarfasteafase | 
fafa fe nelfa an arfaa wat: od 
ll. Duties of King, the Ideal King, Position of King. 


1. One of the official spies who are to be sent out to espy 
public opinion regarding the king, is made to say, by K. I, 13: 


"Oppressed by the 'rule of the fish (ETTRRCTST ETT PATATE: ) i.e. by anarchy, 


where the small fish are swallowed by the large fish) people made 
Manu Vaivasvata their King. They flxed one-sixth of the grain and 
one-tenth of merchandise and some gold as his share. Living on 


this (as their revenue), kings promote the welfare of the subjects, 


and take their sins upon themselves, when they do not punish 
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(the evildoers) and thus do not promote the welfare of the subjects.* 
Therefore even hermits offer to the king one-sixth of their gleanings, 
saying “This is the share of him who protects us." This is why the 
kings being anger and grace personified, are the representatives of 
Indra and Yama ; divine punishment also reaches those who despise 
the kings; they must never be despised.” 

The whole of this passage} certainly does not read, as if K. 
were propounding here a new theory of kingship, but rather as if 
he were referring to well-known ideas about the origin and divinity 
of kingship. The “rule of the fish" is alluded to by M. VII, 20 f. 
The interrelation between the paying of taxes, ` one-sixth of 
grains, and the kings duty of protecting is pithily expressed by 


Baudh. I, 18, 1: Ww um TH q UAH and it is also referred 


to by G. X, 24-28; Vzs. |, 42; 44; Vi. III, 28 ; M. VIII, 304 f. ; 
307 f. ; IX, 254; Xl. 23 ; Ya. 1, 335 ; N, XVIII, 48.")8 The divine 
origin and nature of kings is emphasized by M. VII. 3-13; IX, 
303-313 ; N. XVIII, 25-32 ; 52 -55.4 Indra and Yama, who according 
to K. are represented by the king, are two of seven (M), respectively 
five deties (N.) whose divinity is shared by the king, according 
to M and N. 

2. The king's duty cf protecting his subjects is incidentally 
mentioned in the passage K. l, 13 just quoted. Another incidental 
reference to this duty is found in K. IIl, 1, sloka 4: 


We: Baa: Sala asa uer afer: | 

“If a king protects his people according to law, the fulfilment 
of his own duty leads him to heaven.”’ 

All Dharmasütras and Dharma$astras agree in declaring it as 
the paramount duty of the king to protect the people, especially 
Írom thieves (Ap. Il, 25, 15.) "Protecting the creatures or “al 
creatures" (raksanam sarvabhitanam, palanam bhutanam. prajapa- 


* I read with Jolly’s Lahore edition : 


fafan EANAIR WATATE | 


t CE. Ghoshal, |. c.. p. 132 f.: Jayaswal. I. 54 ff 
at ef —— — p. 114 @.; Ghoshal, Lo: SAO, 132 ff. 
Maha ata 12-17, and Rams i, 67, 31 (Bhahdar 
§ Cf. Jayaswal, 1. c. ll. 162 A E — 


@ Cf. Ghoshal, 1. e., pl. , 42 92 f., 172 8.; N. N. Law l. c., p, 146 ff. 
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lanam) is the $vadharma of the warrior caste and particularly of the 
king; see G. X. 7; Vas Il, 17; XIX, 1| : Baudh. I, 18, 1; Vi. 
Ill, 2; V, 196; M. VII, 2 ; 142-144 ; 302.313 ; Ys I. 335 t. Already 
in the Rgveda (Ill, 43,5) the king is called guardian of the people” 
(gopa janasya). More especially it is the duty of the king to protéct 
the weak. Ap. Il, 25, 11: "No one should despair in his realro 
suffering from hunger, sickness, cold or heat." The king must 
take charge of the property of minors and unprotected females. 


see G. X, 48; Vas. XVI, 7 f. ; Vi. I, 65 ; M. VIII, 27-29. 


K. Il, 1. p. 47 f., also teaches that the king must support infants. 
the aged, the sick, the afflicted, the’ helpless, and unprotected 
women. The village elders must take charge of the property of 
infants. 


3. For protecting the people, the king must make use of 
punishment. Both Dh. and A. insist on the king's duty of meting 
out just punishment. K. devotes a whole chapter (I, 4) to danda 
‘punishment,’ which should be neither too severe nor too mild, but 
is absolutely necessary for maintaining social order: for if it is not 
awarded properly, the 'rule of the fish' will prevail, and the 
stronger will swallow the weak. Again K. Ill, |, &loka 5, it is said: 


gusi fe Raat sia uy pop afa | 


"For punishment alone protects both the other world and this world.” 


M. VII, 14-31 has the well-known glorification of Danda, which 
is praised as the true ruler and protector of men, for without punish- 
ment "the stronger would roast the weak like fish on the spit.” 
Compare : 


K.I, 4: » M. VII, 20: 
"werte fe nrarrerm- afz a wmm ee 
waraafa | menu ews Taaza ap 


fe was cosa i... aa 4- 


agamas Aral aT ATARA ATT: li 
zug a qiferer | 
K. III, 1, &l. 5. 
ee oa : fea WaT: wat 

ean fe Raat Aai xb 


qi Si nafa | cue URAIA | 
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G. X, 8 mentions the duty of due punishment (ny&yyadanda- 
tvam) jmmediately after the first duty of protecting. Ap. Il, 10, 6 
includes danda and yuddha (punishment and war) in the regular 
duties of the warrior. But punishment must be just: G. XII, 51; 
Vas. XIX, 9: Vi. Ill, 91; 95 f; Ya. 1, 353-360 ; 367. 


4. It is the king's duty to watch over the varnasramadharma, 
e.. the social order in the sense of Brahmanism, according to which 
each of the four castes and the four order (asrama) has its own 
peculiar duties (svadharma). Hence K. I, 3 and 4 teaches the 
svadharma of the castes and orders in perfect agreement with the 
Dharma$Zstras ; and the study of the Trayi, the three Vedas, is 
recommended to the king, because from it is to be known the 
varnagramadharma. ‘On account of his watching over the manners 
and conduct of the people consisting of four castes and four orders.” 
the king is the administrator of justice (K. III, 1, &loka 1) Cf. M. VII, 
35 f. 
5. The special duty of the warrior and of the king is to fight 
in battle, to protect the people by his weapons, and to live on his 


weapons. As. Vas. Il, 17 says: (m@m 4 uara aun ea siis.) 
so K. I, 3 has: ( efaaeq...sreqrstal wem q | ) All the Dharma- 


sutras and DharmaSastras emphasize the the king's duty of fighting 
bravely, not to turn back, and to gain victory by his prowess. See 
G. X, 13-16; Ap. ll, 10. 6; Baudh. I, 18, 9; Vi. Ill. 68 f. They 
also promise heavenly worlds to the king and the warriors who 
die in battle, especially in defending the property of a Brahman. 
Thus Ap. ll, 26, 2 ; Vi. III, 43-46: M. Vii, 87-89: Ya. 1, 324. K. 
X. 3 teaches that at the beginning of a battle the minister and 
the Purchita should encourage the soldiers by referring to the Vedic 
sayings in which heaven is promised to the brave warrior who dies 
on the battlefield. In the list of the accomplishments required of 
the king (svamisampat), K. VI, | mentions valour (sattva) and 
energy (uts&ha, Sauryam), buf in the War Book (X) K., according 
to the character of the A., lays far more stress on — than 
on the personal bravery of the king. 


6. Both A. and Dh. insist on the king's — also his 
religious duties according to the Brahmanical system. Study of the 
Vedas, sacrificing and bestowing gifts on the Brahmans (adhyayanam, 
yajanam, danam) are ksatriya duties in the whole Dh. literature, 
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as in K. |, 3.» According to K. I, 5 the Samskzras (caula, upana- 
yana, brahmacharya) are as a matter of course performed for the 
prince. The Samskaras, performed before and after the birth of 
a prince, are considered by K. I, 17 (p. 33) to be the best means 
to prevent a prince from becoming a danger to the king. The time- 
table of the king's daily routine, K., I, 19 (p. 37 f), includes svadhyaya, 
sandhaya, svastyayana, reception of the astrologer, and circumam- 
bulation of à cow with calf and bull before enterinz the audience 
hall.* Here (p. 39) it is also said that the king must personally 
attend to all urgent affairs, the most urgent being the affairs of deities. 
hermitages, hereticts, srotriyas, ca !le, and sacred places. Ascetics 
and Srotriyas are received in the room of the sacred fires (agnya- 
gara). Before the king tastes his food, he makes offerings (bali) 
to the fire and the birds (K. I, 21, p. 43). When settling in a country, 
land (brahmadeya) is to be given free of taxes to the sacrificial 
priest, the teacher, the domestic chaplain and the learned Brahmans 
(rtvigacaryapurohitasrotriyebhyah), according to K. Il, I, p. 46. 
Privileged land should also be given to Brahmans as sacred forests 
for prayer and soma (brahmasemaranyani) and to ascetics (tapova- 
nani), K. II, 2, p. 49. According to K. &rotriyas are allowed to take 
salt for their food without toll (Il, 12, p. 84), to take fruits, rice, 
and barley for sacrifice, from the fields, without fine (Il, 24, p. 118), 
and to cross rivers without paying fare (Il. 28, p. 127). 


lt seems clear that in all this the A. is based on the Dh. See 
G. XI, 15-18; Vi. II 78 ; M. VII, 79 ; Ya. 1, 314 about the king's 
duty of performing religious rites and sacrifices. The duty of 
honouring learned Brahmans by gifts of land and money is enjoined 
upon the king in all the Dh. over and over again. Ap. Il, 26, | 
promises endless worlds to the king who bestows wealth and land 
on worthy Brahmans. Srotriyas and ascetics are exempt from taxes, 
see Ap. Il, 26, 10; 14; Vas. XIX, 23 ; Vi. IH, 26-28: M. VIL. 133. 
Ascetics, hermits, and learned Brahmans pay no fare at a ferry, 


according to M. VIII, 407 ; Vi.. v, 132: N. XVIII 35. 


From very early Vedic times the Purchita was always considered 
as a minister of public worship and confidential adviser of the 


* This rite is not mentioned in the Dh. 
5 
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king * who was absolutely necessary both for the material and the 
spiritual welfare of the king. This is the accepted view in the Dh. 
as well as in the A.f Compare 





K. 1. 9; and Ys. 313 f. 
wey azeq fafew zimi afedifean! — 
qafa atana Samaa- q granaat 
eraudfuwqura afara — ume Cn 
sfera faa: faai warp afaa: | 
gat war: faafaa mero G. XI, 12.14: . 
aal armuafad wa... ATEDU p qi} dla 
siafa* ... fazrfarsraamqaar:- . 
Vas. XIX, 3-6: rewiisafa- Paia saad 


aq quw car" | fas ë aqfaa aenga: 
awmufes agafa" | aata gata* | cm 
Baudh. 1, 18, 7 fadat quifed naai fe aaa a 
ama | ae maA aga” | agaat wfa faaraa |i 
Vi. Ill. 70: gefewre quse - See also M. VII, 78 and 


grai gaang aufea Ap. I 10, 14. 
gafea = quum | (us quifeei ueriziqisrema ) | 


* J. Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XII, p. 12 ff. Cf. Macdonell 
and Keith, Vedic Index, ll, p. 5 ff. 


t Cf. O Stein, Megasthenes und Kautilya, Wren 1922, p. 286 ff. Ghoshal, 
l. c.. p. 88 f., concludes from the fact that the Purohita is not found in the list of 
Prakrti's, that the A. "did a distinct service to the cause of political theory by 
ruling out the "purohita" from the list of proximate factors of government'', 
V. R. Ramchandra Dikshitar (Report of the third Oriental Conference, Madras, 
p 615 ff.) is probably right in assuming that the Purohita is included in the term 
'amatya' among the Prakrtis. Y 
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7. The ideal King is described by K., in the šloka quoted at 
the end of l, 5, as one who is trained in the sciences, rejoices in 
the propriety of conduct of his subjects, and finds his pleasure in 
the well-being >f all creatures (sarvabhütahite ratah). Again in a 


šloka quoted I, 19: 
WAS Aa ise: aaa a fea fwau | 
atafad fea us: natai a fod fea |! 

This is much like Vi. III, 98: 

WSITH @ Hai ws age aa g: faa: | 
a fee aasfarta aa ARAA |! 

As to the accomplishments of a king (svamisampat) compare : 

K. vi. I: and Ya. I, 309—311. 
mures caafe: aw- WIS. BATT: RAM 


a oat agent urfetan: mua: | faata: aa- 





aaaf. RAT: aoa: gata. Werarm gyfa: |i 
a aad aAA- AT aa: m fewrewz 

aa: TAARA eeatat somata | rfe 
qafa faaaara:... Saas a UTS: WA weeafad i 


K. Il, 2, p. 47, when speaking of the remission of taxes, says 
that the king should show kindness ‘‘like a father" (pitevanugthni- 
yat) to those who have no more claim to remission of taxes. Again 
IV, 3, p. 210. where speaking of the national calamities (fire, floods, 
etc.), he says: "Like a father he shall show kindness to the afflicted 
in all calamities (sarvatra copahatan pitevanugrhniyat), M. VII, 
80 also, when speaking of taxes, warns the king that he should not 
allow the people to be oppressed, but should behave towards them 
"like a father" (varteta pitrvannrsu). Ya. I, 334 requires in general 
from the ideal king that he should be "like a father towards his 
servants and subjects" (syad raja bhrtyavargesu prajásu ca yath& 
pità). 

8. K. VIII. 3 devotes a whole chapter to a long discussion about 
the vices of a king, distinguishing four ka@majavyasanani, ` vices 
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*prung from sensual desire," viz. hunting (mrgaya), gambling 
(dyutam), women (striyah) and drinking (panam), and three krodha- 
javyasanani, vices sprung from anger’, viz., violence in language 
(vakp&rusya), unjust seizure of property (arthadusanam), and violence 
in deed (dandaparusyam). The same classification is implied in 
Vi. HH. 50.52: annaa cfieia: amaan 
MEN a arga FIA | But M. VII, 45-48 gives a list of 
ten kümaja and eight krodhaja vyasanani, whick i$ very probably 
an expansion of the shorter list. Var&hamihira (Yogayatra Il, 2 f.) 
agrees with M. 


9. K. I, 19 gives a time-table for the king's daily routine of 
life, dividing the day and the night into eight parts each by means 
by nalikas, Ya, I, 327-333, without mentioning the division of time 
by nalikas, describes the king's daily routine in very close. and 
partly verbal agreement with K. But M. VII, 216 and 221-226 has 
a similiar, but by no means identical time-table * The other Dh. have 
nothing about it. 

10. K. attaches great importance to the king's duty of looking 
after his own safety. In I. 17 the problem how a king should 
protect himself against his own sons ("for princes, like crabs, are 
inclined to eat up their begetters " is fully discussed. And K. I, 
20 f. describes in great detail the precautions à king should take, 
when going to his meals and to the harem, against being poisoned 
Or assassinated in some other way. Some such rules. but without 
any verbal agreements, are found in M. VII, 217-220. Vi. III. 85; 
87 fF. only says :— 


ajaaa Gare i..s2fawwurenewun] wq araitfea- 


qaqa The other Dh. have nothing on this subject. 
lil, Villages, Towns Forts and Palaces. 


Il. K. IL |, p. 45 says that the king should settle in a village 
that is "chiefly inhabited by $üdras and husbandmen“ (sudrakarsaka- 
prayam). Vi. Ill, 5 says that the king should settle in a country 
that is "chiefly inhabited by vai&yas and &üdras" (vaisyasudra- 
prayam). When M. VII, 69 recommends the king to dwell in a 


* For details see N. N. Law, 1. c., p. 78 ff. CF. also O. Stein, 1. c., p. 78 ff, 


-* 
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country that is chiefy inhabited by Aryas"" (argapragaám) , this looks 
like an intentional rejection of the rule of K. and Vi. 

K. VI, 1, p. 258, gives a very long list of the good qualities 
required of a country (janapadasampat). Vi. Ill, 4, M. VH, 69, 
and Ya l, 321 describe the country fit for the king only with a few 
epithets. It shall be lovely (ramya. M. Ya., Cf. Kanta, K.) rich in 
cattle (pasavya, Vi., Ya., Cf. Pa&uman, K.) affording a good liveli- 
hood (sv3jvya, M, ajivya, Ya., svajiva, K ) and it should have 
subdued neighbours (anatacámanta, M. Cf. &akyasamanta, ‘having 
neighbours that can easily be subdued', K.) There are no other 
points of agreement with K., and Vi., M. and Ya. agree more with 
one another than with K. 


2. K. Il, 3 describes four kinds of natural forts, viz., a water- 
fort (audakam), a mountain-fort (parvatam), a desert-fort (dhanva- 
nam), and a forest-fort (vanadurgam), there being two sub divisions 
of each.* The river and mountain-forts, says K., offer the best oppor- 
tunity for protecting the country. while the desert and forest-forts 
are fit for forest inhabitants (who are appointed as frontier-guards) 
or can be used as a refuge in time of danger. M. VII, 70-75 gives 
details about six kinds of forts, viz., desert-fort (dhanvadurgam), 
earth-fort (mahi-durgam), water-fort (ab-durgam), tree-fort  (vrksa- 
durgam), men-fort (nrdurgam), and mountain fort (giri-durgam). But 
M. emphatically declares that of all these mountain-fort has mos: 
advantages. Vi. lll; 6 knows the same six kinds of forts as M., 
without going into detail. Ya. I, 321 only says that a king should 
make forts for the protection of the people of the treasury and of 
himself. He gives no details at all. 

K. Il, 4 gives 2 list of things and persons that should always 
be present in a fortress. M. VII, 75 also says that the fort must 
be supplied with weapons (&yudha, cf. praharan&varapa in K.), 
money, grain (dhanya, also in K.), vehicles (vahanaih, cf. hasty- 
a$varatha in K.), Brahmans, artisans, engines, fodder (yavasa, also 
in K.) and water. K. has many more things. 


3. Only one of the old Dharmasütras, Ap. II, 25, includes 
among the duties of the king also that of building a town and a 
palace. Here we find the rules, that the gates of town and palace 


* See Binode Behari Dutt, Town Planning in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1925, 
p. 72 ff 
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must look towards the south, that the palace shall be in the centre 
of the town, with a hall (&vasatha), called "'invitation-hall" (&man- 
tranam) in front of the palace, where learned Brahmans should be 
received as guests. To the south of the town there shall be a 
gambling hall (sabha) with doors to the south and the north. In 
all the three buildings sacred fires must be kept and sacrifices offered. 
In the middle of the Sabha a play-table (adhidevana) is to be raised. 
dice are to be supplied, and honest and truthful Aryas are allowed 
to play there. 

All this has nothing in common with K. Il, 4, where the con- 
struction of the town and royal buildings is described, nor with 
K. III, 20, where gambling and the duties of the superintendent of 
dice (dyutadhyaksa) are dealt with. 


IV. Prakritis, Mandalas, Foreign Policy. 


l. The theory of the seven Prakrtis or elements of the State 
(sovereign, ministers, country, fort, treasury, army and ally), and the 
relative importance of each of them, are discussed in detail by K. 


VI, | and VIII, |. The list in K. is the same as in Ya. I, 353; while 
M. IX, 294 has a slightly different order and terminology. Compare : 


K. Vi. 1 eaaa ferenfer traer: 1 
Ya. |, 353 STATA Hat ea AN uma q | 
fears at: aaa tn" ease di 
M. IX, 204 emar gv ite’ hp mé] qe | 
WH UAT BAT: Bae UTANA |i 
As to the relative importance of the seven Prakrtis, respectively 
the seriousness of calamities (V yasana) befalling them, K. defends 
the view of those teachers who say that each former one in the list 


is the more important. This is also the view of M. IX. 295. though 
M. places the fort (puram) before the country (rástram). Compare : 


K. VII, ! sgrerarersrae estate naaraat 
ya ga rm eme: n 
M. IX, 295. amai meret q aena aera | 


ga gs eat smetumETHA WWW II 
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In the éloka at the end of VIII, | K. saya; “When one calamity 
threatens to destroy the rest of the Prakrtis, then this calamity is 
more serious than the chief or any one of the other (calamities. that 
are considered most serious according to the general rule’. This is 
not indentical with but similar to the teaching of M. IX, 296 £.. where 
it is said that, as each of the Prakrtis is of importance for the others. 
and each one serves its particular purpose, none is superior to the 
others. Ya says nothing about this question of superiority. 


2. K. devotes the whole of Book VII to the sadgunya, the six 
political methods, viz. peace (sandhi) war (vigraha), encamping 
(asana), marching (yana), seeking refuge (samSraya), and double 
policy (dvaidhibhava). Ya. I, 347 and Vi. Ill, 39 give the same 
six methods, teaching that they should be employed "'properly" 
(yathavat, Ya.) or “at the proper time" (yathak&iam, Vi). 


M. VII, 160-180, distinguishes two kinds of each of the six 
methods, and gives detailed rules about the occasions, when each 
of these methods should be employed. But there is nothing in the 
whole of this long passage that would indicate any acquaintance 


with K. 


3. According to the theory of the Mandalas, as explained by 
K. VI, 2, there are twelve kings (the vijigisu or 'he who is out for 
conquest', the enemy, the friend, the enemy's friend, the friend's 
friend, the friend of the enemy's friend, the parsnigraha or 'rear- 
enemy, the akranda or 'rear-friend', the parsnigrihasara or "the 
rear-enemy's friend, the  &krandasüára or ‘rear-friend’s friend,” 
the madhyama or ‘neighbouring neutral king’, who is a 
neighbour of both the Vijigisu and the enemy and stronger than 
each of them, and the udasina or ‘distant neutral king’ who is 
stronger than both of them combined), who stand to each other in 
the relation of either friends, or enemies, or neutrals, and thus form 
the personal ‘elements’ (prakrti) of inter-state relations.* Four of 
these, the Vijigisu, the enemy, the Madhyama and the Udasina, 
form each the centre of a "circle" (mandala) consisting of three 
kings. Each of the twelve kings is provided with the five Prakrtis : 
minister, country, fort, treasury, and army ; this makes 60 Prakrtis. 
Thus there are together with the I2 personal Prakrtis in all 72 


* Cf. Narendra Nath Law, Inter-State Relations in Ancient Indie, Calcutta 
Oriental Series, 1920 
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"elements of inter-state relations to which a king has to pay atten- 
tion. 

M. VII, 154-158, also teaches that the king should carefully 
reflect on the actions of the Mandala, that of the Madhyama, the 
Vijigisu, the Udásina. and the enemy. These four Prakrtis are 
said to be the foundation (mulam) of the Mandala, "'and eight 
others are enumerated”, making a total of 72 "elements." By the 
words “eight others are enumerated'', M. refers to some in A. from 
which the reader is to know the “eight others." 


Vi. II, 38 alludes to the Mandala theory quite briefly by saying 
that the king should apply the four expedients of policy towards 
the enemy, the friend and the two kinds of neutrals (satrumitrodasi 
namadhyamesu) Ya. I, 345 has the same rule, mentioning "the 
enemy, the friend, the distant neutral (udasina), the immediate 
neighbour,* and cach following one’ as forming the Mandala. 


4. In the passages just quoted (Vi. III, 38, Ya. 1, 345) and also 
in M. VII, 159, it is said that the king should employ "the four 
expedients, conciliation etc." (s&madibhir upakramaih) in dealing 
with the kings of the Mandala ; Vi. III, 38 mentions them: sama- 
bhedadanadand&n yatharham yathakalam prayanjita. Ya. |. 346 
says : 


sqa: MA 2 cp Hel TERA = | 
wepmugwr faaiqe wsanfaan me 


"The expedients are: conciliation, bribery, creating disunion, 
and force ; when properly employed, they lead to success, but force 
should be only the last resource, when there is no other left." 

This doctrine of the four expedients or means of polity, well- 
known from later texts, f is found in K. Il, 10 in quite a different 
connection, namely in the chapter on royal edicts (Sasana), where 
we read: Barat: aralaneraveeust: | And again K. VII, 16, it 
is said that onc who wishes to make conquests, shall subdue the 
weak by conciliation and bribery, the strong by creating disunion 


and by force: rata e "UU | Agza Gene 


* The word anantarah seems to be used here as a synonym of madhyamab. 
The words tatparahparab, “each following one." seem to refer to the other 
eight kings, who are supposed to be known from some A, as in M. VII, 156. 

t See Kam. 18, 3 f.: Tantrakhyayika (ed. J. Hertel). 1, 139 and p. 125 I. Il: 
Varahamihira's YognyEhs hee) i F 
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K. IX, 5, also s&mad&ne are recommended as means to be em- 
ployed in dealing with conspirators. 

5. K. VI, 2, states that both providence and human action 
rule the world, but in politics only the latter can be anticipated. 


Compare : 
K. @anrqd fe aa a amafa * | weeanfed Za 
+ SCAT ATTA l afar | afara afafa | 
M, VII, 205. aa aaea faa Banag | 
a sy 4 RAR faza fen u 
Ya, 1, 349. — $8 qeaant q mafala afer i 
V. Warefare. 

M. VII. 181-204 has many details about war, but theie are only’ 
very few points of agreement with what is found in K. IX, X. and 
XIII. 

I. K. IX. |, gives only practical reasons for choosing 
the time (month or season) of marching against the enemy. 
Though he frst mentions the advantages of marching in 
Margasirsa or Caitra, he also mentions the advantages of marching 
at other times, according to circumstances, Vi III, 40 f.. says that 
the king shall march against the enemy in Caitra or Margasirsa, or 
whenever the enemy is in distress. M. VII, 181-183 also gives 
preference to "the fine month of Margasirsa," but allows also 
Phalguna or Caitra, according to the strength of the king's army, 
or any other time, when he is sure of victory or when the enemy 
is in distress. 

2. M. VII, 187 f., mentions seven kinds of arrays (vytha) of 
an army, viz., danda, Sakata, var&ha, makara, sūci, garuda and 
padma. K. X, 2; 3; 6, also has the makara, Sakata, sūci, 
and danda, but many others besides, and a great number of sub- 
divisions. In this long list the var&ha, garuda, and padma arrays 


of M. are not to be found. 


* This is the correct reading, given in the editions of J. Jolly and Ganapati 
Sastri : The latter etplains : 
. ^ 
ain mafa alaarat aaafa | 


6 
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3. K. X, 5, teaches that the king should array his troops on 
that side where the enemy's army is weaker, or whence danger 
threatens. The latter is also mentioned by M. Compare. 


K. X. 5, p. 374: and M. VH, 188: 
aa: qvem ZA HIRTIF A. 
FATA a ga am a aal ARMAR sa |l 
WU arna. | 


4. M. VII. 192 says that “one should fight with chariots and 
horses on even ground, with boats and elephants in water-bound 
places, with bows on ground that is covered with trees and shrubs, 
on a raised ground with sword, shield, and similar weapons," K. 
X. 4 gives many details about the favourable positions of chariots, 


horses, elephants, and infantry on even and uneven ground, but 
all this is quite different from M. 


5. K. X. 3, describes in a very drastic manner how the king, 
assisted by priests and astrologers, should encourage the 
soldiers before the beginning of a battle. M. VII, 194 only says: 


AEE cahi ‘Let him encourage the troops.’ 

6. K. XIIL 4 says: fiunma afe mer a gagana a 
"When the enemy is in an inaccessible position, one should destroy 
their stores of seed, crops and their provisions of grain, hay etc.” 
M. VII, 195 may be compared : guane RAA Jaurdi2*4-2148U 

7. K. VII, 16. p. 313, says that a conqueror "shall instal the 
son of a king who has died in doing his duty, in the kingdom of 
his father" ife zam qu u enma) — M. VII, 202 
(wraadea ATA) and Vi. Ill, 47. (uma qqa) q aa 
( acq imafafas 8.) have the same rule. Vi. Ill, 48f., however, 


adds: "Let him not extirpate the royal family, except a royal family 
of ignoble descent.” 

K. XIII, 5, devotes a whole long chapter to the rules about the 
pacification of a conquered country. Here the king is, amongst 
other things, told to do everything that is agreeable and salutary 
to the subjects, by distributing gifts and honours, and granting 
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remission of taxes, especially to distinguished people. M. VII, 201, 
205, also recommends remission of taxes, amnesty, and honouring 
the conquered king, as well as distinguished persons, by great gifts. 
Vi. III, 42, M. VII, 203, and Y3, 1, 343 teach that the king should 
maintain the laws of the conquered country. K. goes much farther, 
recommending the king, that he should adopt himself the manners 
and customs, dress and language of the conquered people, and show 
devotion to their deities and religious institutions. 


8. No less important than the points of agreement between 
Dh. and A. are those points in which they disagree. All Dh. agree 
in inculcating certain humane laws of war, forbidding the use of 
certain cruel weapons, and mentioning the people to whom pardon 
must be given in battle. G. X, 17 f, says: "No sin (is committed) 
by injuring or slaying (foes) in battle ; excepting those who have 
lost their horses, charioteers, or arms, those who join their hands (in 
supplication), those who flee with flying hair, those who sit down 
with averted faces, those who have climbed (in flight) on eminences 
or trees, messengers, and those who declare themselves to be cows 
or Brahmapas." Ap. Il, 10, 11: “The Aryas forbid the slaughter 
of those who have laid down their arms, of those who (beg for 
mercy) with Aying hair or joined hands, and of fugitives." Baudh. 
I. 18, 10-12: “Let him not fight with those who are in fear, in- 
toxicated, insane or out of their minds, (nor with those) who have 
lost their armour, (nor with) women, iafants, aged men, and 
Brahmanas, excepting assassins.""* Similar rules are given by 
Ya. I, 326, and still more humane rules by M. VII. 90-93. who also 
forbids fighting with treacherous weapons (Kütair audhaih or such 
as are barbed, poisoned, or having points blazing with fire.f Ya 
1,324 even says that only those warriors go to heaven who are killed 
when fighting with honest weapons (akütair ayudhaih). 

Nothing of all that is to be found in K. It would be. too, in 
contradiction to the principle followed in the A, according to which 


* Translated by G. Bühler, Sacred Books of the East. Vol. M. pp. 229. 
124; wol. XIV, p. 209. 
T Agnijvalitatejanaih. The agnisamyogs, mentioned in K. HI, 3 (end) 


among other weapons, may be some such weapons. Dr. Shamasastry translate 
it by "explosives", J. J, Meyer by "Feuervorrichtungen'' (fire-engines). 
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all possible means, fair or foul, should be used to conquer the 
enemy. 


9. There is nothing in K. that is similar to what G. X, 20-23 
and M. VII, 96 f. say about the distribution of booty between the 
king and the soldiers. 

Summary and Preliminary Conclusions. 

I. The subject of the Education of Princes probably belongs to 
the domain of the A. 

(Ij The classification of sciences also, as found in M. and Ya., 
probably had its place originally in some A. But G., who only 
distinguishes "theology ' (trayi) and "(secular ' philosophical investi- 
gation (anviksiki) may go back to some older source than K. 
On the other hand, M. who gives to Aniviksiki a theological turn 
represents a later stage than K. It is possible that Y and M are 
derived from K., but it is just as possible that they go back t» some 
other A. 

(2) The rule about gaining, keeping, increasing, and bestowing 
wealth in M. and Ya. seems to belong to the Dh. canon of the duties 
of the king, and may be derived from the store of older ethical 
maxims (gnomic poetry) K. made use of it for his definiton of 
Dandaniti. 

.. 0) The rules about instruction in military arts in G. and K. are 
probably not connected at all. 

(4. 5) The rules about intercourse with the aged (K., Vi., M., 
Y à.) and about the conquest of the senses (K., G., M.) are probably 
derived from gnomic peotry. 

ll. The subject of the Duties of the King belongs so much to 
the domain of tle Dh., that not only jurisdiction, but also such 
things as town planning, warfare, and politics which clearly belong 
to the domain of the A., find their place in the Dh. under the head 
of "duties of the king''. 

* (1) The theorie⸗ about the origin of kingship, the Matsyanyaya 
(K., M.) the interrelation between taxation and protection (K., G., 
m Vas.. Vi., M., Ya, N.), and the divine nature of kingship 
(K M., N). are probably older than Dh. and A. .They may have 


nw origin in ancient gnomic poetry that may go back to Vedic 
mes, 
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(21h The king's duty of protecting (K., G.. A.. Baudh., Vas., 
Vi. M., Yà.) was first taught in the Dh. 

(3) The same applies to the king's duty of punishing justly 
(K. G., Ap.. Vàs., Vi., M. Ya,). K. and M, are probably derived 


from the same source, not one from the other. 


(4) The varna$ramadharma is, of course, a locus communis of 
all Dh., and K. only follows the Dh. in inculcating the duty of 
maintaining it, on the king. 

(5) The king's duty of fighting belongs to the Dh. canon of the 
king's duties, and the promise of heaven held out to those who 
die in the battle (K., G., Ap., Baudh., Vi., M., Y4,) is as old as the 
Veda. 


(6) Dh. and Veda are also the source for the rules about the 
king's duties of performing religious rites and sacrifices bestowing 
honours and privileges on priests etc.; (K., G.. Ap., Vas., Vi., M, 
Ya., N). The position of the Purohita by the side of the king 
(K.. G.. Ap., Baudh., Vàs., Vi., M., Ya.,) goes back to the earliest 
vedic times. There are some verbal agreements between K. and 
Ya. with regard to the qualities required of the Purohita, but they 
are not close enough to justify the derivation of one from the other. 
A common source is more probable. 


(7 The sloka about the ideal king (K., Vi) belongs no doubt 
to gnomic poetry. The phrase that the king should behave "like 
a father" (K., M., YĀī.) probably has the same source. The agree- 
ment between K. and Ya, as regards the accomplishments of the 
king is so close, that it is quite possible that one may be the source 
of the other. 

(8) The classification of vices may belong to the domain of the 
A^. as well as to that of the Dh. K. agrees with Vi., but not with M. 


(9) The time-table for the king's daily life belongs to the A. 
K. and Ya. are in close agreement, while M. differs in details. 


(I0) The rules about the king's having to be on his guard against 
being poisoned etc., certainly belong to the domain of the A. But 
the agreements between K., Vi., M. are not close enough to derive 
Vi., M. from K. Some other ^. may as well be the source. 


Ill. The ‘subject of planning and building villages, towns, 
foris and palaces belongs to the domain of the A. 
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(1) As to the qualities of a country fit for settling down (K., Vi., 
M., Yà.) K. and Vi. agree more closely, while M. differs in one 
important item. Probably not K., but some other A.. is the source 
of Vi.. M., and Ya. 

(2 With regard to forts (K.. Vi.. M.. Y&..) also Vi. and M, 
evidently go back to some other A.. and not to K. Nothing can 
be said about Yà. 


(3) The subject of building a town and a palace may be intro- 
duced in the Ap. on account of the rules about the reception of 
learned Brahmans as guests, and about the keeping of sacred fires. 
Certainly there is no connection at all between Ap. and K. 


IV. Foreign policy is, of course, the actual domain of the A., 
and it is significant that the old Dh. texts contain nothing about it. 
Only Vi.. M., and Y&. offer parallels. 


(1) The list of the seven Prakrtis is the same in Ya., and almost 
the same in M., as in K. On the questior. of the relative impor- 
tance of the Prakrtis, there are slight differences between K. and 
M. As K. VIII, 1, by quoting the opinions of other teachers, shows 
that the theory of Prakrtis was not invented by K., it is probable 
that M. goes back to some other A. Ya. may be dependent on K. 
or on some other A. 


(2 As regards the six methods of foreign policy, M. differs 
from K. and probably goés back to some other A. As Vi. and 
Ya. give no details, their list may be derived either from K. or from 
some other A. 


(3) The Mandala theory is alluded to by Vi.. Yà., and. more in 
agreement with K., by M. It is not certain that Vi. knew the circle 
of twelve kings, as he only mentions four kings besides the 
Vijigisu. Ya.'s wording which is not quite clear. may imply the 
circle of twelve kings. K. or some*other A. may be the source of 
Vi., Yà., and M. 


(4) The doctrine of the ‘four expedients” is referred to by Vi., 
M., and Ya. in connection with the Mandala kings, by K. in other 
connections. My impression is, that the "four expedients" are older 
than K., and older than the "six methods". They may be derived 
from old political wisdom, contained in gnomic poetry. 

(5) Reflexions on providencé and human effort are a favourite 
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subject of gnomic poetry. This is probably the source both of K. 
and of M. and Ya. 

V. War may have been the subject of a special Gistra 
(Dhanurveda, art of war), before it came to be included in the A. 


(1) As regards the time for marching, there is nothing to show 
that Vi, or M. depend on K. 


(2) M. has certainly used some other source than K. for his 
descriptions of the arrays of troops. 


(3) K. and M, seem to go back to the same source in the rule 
about arraying the army on that side whence danger threatens. 


(4) As to the grounds fit for different troops M. has used other 
source, not K. 


(5. 6.) These are only slight and quite general agreements be- 
tween K. and M., from which nothing can be concluded. 


(7 With regard to the rule that the son of the conquered king 
should be installed in the conquered kingdom, there is full agree- 
ment between K., Vi. and M. But with regard to the other rules 
about the pacification of à conquered country, there is only a super- 
.ficial similarity between K., Vi., M., and Yà. Some older A. 
may be the source. 


(8) The absence in the A. of the humane laws of war, found in 
the Dh., is very significant. . 


(9) The rules about the king's share in the booty, found in G. 
and M., seem to refer to more primitive conditions than those 
presupposed by K., who does not mention the subject. 


From the fore-going summary the following preliminary conclu- 
sions may be drawn. Where the subject belongs to the domain 
of the Dh., we find parallel passages to K. both in the oldest Dharma- 
sutras and in the more modern Dh. In these cases K., has used 
some Dh. source, though it is not possible to point to one of our 
texts as his source. Often we shall have to look to the floating 
mass of ancient gnomic poetry as the source of both A. and Dh. 
Where the subject belongs to the domain of the A., we find paral- 
lels only in the more modern Dh. of Vi., M., and Ya. Generally 
Vi, and YZ., are nearer related to K., than M. Especially Ya. 
shows sometimes a very close agreement with K. But only in a 
few cases the agreement is close that it is possible to derive one 
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from the other. !n most cases of parallelism it is more probable 
that Vi., M., ard Ya. go back to some other A., and not to that 


of K. 


These conclusions can only be preliminary, as they are based 
only on a part of the available evidence. To arrive at more definite 
conclusions, it will be necessary not only to continue and complete * 
this comparative study of Dh. and A., but also to extend it to the 
whole of the A. and Dh. materials contained in the Mahabharata. 








CITRA-LAKSANA 


(DR. A. K. COOMARASSVAMY) 
INTRODUCTION 


The editor of Sri Kumár's Silparatna, Pt. | (Thivandcum Sanskrit 
Series LXXV, 1922), of which the greater part of the sixty-fourth 


chapter, on Painting, is translated below. remarks in his Preface : 


"The Silparatna was compiled from ancient Silpa and Agama 
woiks by Srikumira of Kerala... The king Devanarzyana referr- 
ed to...is said to have ruled over a territory with his capitals at 
Ambalappuza now within the State of Travancore. He was a 
great patron of learning...... and is known to have flourished in 
the latter part of the [6th century A.D. lt is therefore certain 
that the author of the Silparatna, a protegee of his, also lived in 
the same period" '. 

A summary of the contents of the chapter translated below 
has been published by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, IX. I, 1923: but as he himself 
admits, the treatment is inadequate. |t may be useful to note 
the chief points requiring corr ction in his account: 

P. 34.—The kitta-lekhani was not a brush, but a dry and compara- 
tively hard pencil. Lost and kitta, which | have tentatively 
translated as ‘slag’ are the materials of which it was made. 
There is no reason to suppose that the kitta—outline was 
yellow. E 

P. 35.—The word ‘dye’ should not be used with reference to 


pigments. 

P. 36.—The black outline is to be used in the case of each of the 
other four pigments; the instruction is general, and not 
connected with darkness and lightness. 

P. 37.—Vajra-lepa should be translated ‘adamantine medium.” 
v. 143 is misunderstood ; see my translation and note. 

P. 38.—v. 147: the text reads harmyadibhittyadi, i.e. ‘on walls 
and other surfaces in palaces and other places.” We certainly 
cannot conclude from this that the author means to contradict 


7 
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the reference to vimanas and gopurams in v. |, or the distinc- 
tion drawn between paintings suitable respectively for sacred 
and profane buildings in v. 8-10. The Ajanta 'caves' are 
certainly not palaces. We possess abundant other evidence 
for painting in Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu temples (e.g. Elüra. 
Madanpur, Polonnzruva) The practise was universal, 


A somewhat similar, but older and longer text has been tran- 
slated by Stella Kramrisch. (The Visnudharmottaram, Part Ill, 
Calcutta, 1924), with an Introduction, referring, amongst other 
topics, to our text. Here too, there are verbal errors that may 
lead to misunderstanding ; for example. vajra-lepa is not a plaster, 
but a medium with which pigments are mixed when applied to 
a plastered surface; darvi is not a spoon, but a trowel; the phrase 
‘as is reflected in a mirror’ (Silparatna v. 145) does not mean 
‘realistic, but refers to the circular frame of the picture, as the 
phrase nalamakaram in the next line proves. In the translation 
of Visnudharmottaram, too, many phrases are incomprehensible ; 
what for example. is a 'fluid mide of iron leaves’, and what a 
‘mica defile placed in iron’ (p. 45)? 


| cannot agree with Miss Kramrisch's translation of the first 
three of the four terms denoting different kinds of painting (p. 45). 
Without going into great detail, | suggest: satyam— pure', i.e. 
representing manfra-müurti and other subjects appropriate to tem- 
ple walls; vainika—'lyrical’, equivalent to the rasa-citram of the 
Silparatna ; and  naügaram—'secular, such as the 'nagarika' 
of the Kama Sūtra (Bk. |. Ch. IV.) might draw upon the painting 
—panel which is mentioned as a proper part of the furnishing of a 
gentleman's chamber. Thus understood, the classification becomes 
perfectly intelligible, and indeed. obvious. 


In my version | have endeavoured to translate every technical 
term literally, at the same time always quoting the original. 1 
have tried, too, to preserve any ambiguity which the original may 
seem to present: thus | have rendered syamata and ujjvalata 
literally as ‘darkness’ and ‘lightness,’ avoiding the words ‘shade,’ 
and ‘light’, since it is not by any means clear that anything like 
chiaroscuro is meant. 


lt is very important to observe that some words are in general 
and in various specific senses, and must be translated accordingly 
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with reference to the context. This is particularly the case with 
the word citra itself ; and in this connection the following table 
will be found useful : 


Cítra  'Sculpture' l. Ordinary citrabhasa 
Citra — Art 4 Ardhacitra = Reliefs’ 2 FEE amen 
Citrabhasa = ‘Painting 3 R uli-cifra. 
" asa-citra. 
4. Citra—cascel-pictures (in circular frame). 

It is of special interest to note the mention of rasa, bhava and 
kriya in connection with painting. The author of the Visnudhar- 
mcítaram treats of the matter at much greater length, distinguisb- 
ing the rasas appropriate for paintings in temples. palaces, and 
privatë houses. Taking into consideration also the references to 
painting in the Kama Sūtra and those m the various classic Sanskrit 
dramas* it becomes quite evident that painting was regarded, 
not only as a sadhana in worship, but also as a secular and fine 
art, like poetry and drama ; and that the theory of beauty deve- 
loped by the Sanskrit rhetoricians in connection with literature 
and the theatre, not only might well have been, but was actually 
applied to painting. 

Aside from these matters of importance to the special student 
of the history of Indian culture, the technical receipts here given, 
like those of the Visnudharmottaram, will be of interest to all 
students cf the technique of painting and the composition of pig- 
ments, mediums and grounds. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the Silparatna, 
Ch. 64: 

Vv., 1-13. Definitions of painting : suitable themes. 

14-24. Preparation and application of plaster. 

26-27. Names of primary colours. 

25, 28-34. Priming for application to plastered surfaces. 

35.40. The dry pencil and first outline. 

41-52. Preparation of yellow and black pigment. 

53-58. The brushes. 

59.60. Second outline in red. 


* Saunders, V., Portrait painting as a dramatic device in Sanskrit plays. 
Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. xxxix, pt. 5, 1919, 
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60.110. The stances. 

III-S. Various effects. 

115-116. Final outline, and corrections 

6117-122. Shades of red. 

123.130. Gilding. 

131-133. Adamantine medium. 

134-142. Mixed colours. 

143-146. Three sorts of painting not done on walls. 
147-148 Colophon. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PAINTING. 


l. Shrines (vimanam) and gateway. (gopuram) should be 
adorned with all manner of pleasing art (citram). 


2. The representation (karanam) of whatsoever there may be 
in the Three Worlds, animate or inanimate, in accordance with 
its individual nature, is called art (citrarn). 


3. This art is of three sorts, distinguished below: that is said 
to be Sculpture (citram) in which all the parts of the body are made 
visible (drsya-karanam) ; 

4. It is called Relief (ardha-citram) when the half (of the 
body) is attached to the wall or other (surface); 


5. And it is called Painting (citrabhasa) by the expert masters 
(silpavisaradaih) of old, when it is drawn (vilekhana). Sculpture 
or Reliefs may be executed in clay cr stucco, 


6. or in wood, stone, or metal, in these materials, according 
to what has been seen or reported. 


7. Walls, etc., made smooth with plaster, should be painted 
in suitable colours, and adorned with diffe.ent colours as may be 
fitting and beautiful (sobha). 


B. Painting. moreover, should be practised only in one way, 
viz. that there should be represented everywhere, inside and out, 

9. auspicious stories and sacred images, and even battle, 
death and pain when connected with stories of gods and demons: 

10. but the doings of nude ascetics should not be represented 
in the houses of men—there the walls, etc.. are to be painted with 
more attractive pictures, . 

Il. such as edifying stories told in the eternal Vedas and 
Puranas, beautiful (ramya) in many colours, without lack or excess. 


r 
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12. In either case (tatratatra) the required form is to be combined 
with Flavour, Mood, and Action (rasa, bhava. kriya) A master 
should always make pictures that will yield a pleasing result, 

13. but one desirous of happiness in this world and the next 
should not draw inauspicious pictures, having contrary results. 


l4. There | expound the technique for the sake of the dull 
of wit: and first of all, how to prepare the aforesaid plaster (sudha). 


15. The wall must be plastered before the picture is painted ; 
Lime (sudha) is conch (sankha) roasted over a wood fire: 


l6. the lime is to be ground with a fourth part of extract of 
mung* (Phaseolus mungo). mixed with molasses, and sand added:t 


I7. and the prescribed portion of sand is a fourth part of the 
lime, and to this must be added banana paste cooked over a slow 
fire 


18. and of that paste. as it has been taught in the eternal 
Vedas, the proportion is a fourth part of the lime. (Then let it dry 
in an earthen vessel) and after the expiry of three months, break 
the pot, 

I9. crush (the dry product) and grind it in a handmill, mix it 
with molasses, and grind it until it reaches the consistency of fresh 


butter : 


20. Then, having thoroughly cleaned the walls or other 
(surfaces) with a very fine whisk of well-separated cocoanut fibre. 


21. apply water of molasses for a few days, and then apply 
the plaster paste with a trowel 


* Thus, according to the reading in G. lf we retain the lavaih of the text, 
we must translate “with mung chaff’. 

t Bennett, Ceylon and its capabilities; p. 338, describes the white stucco 
used in Ceylon and Southern India as made of fine sand, shell lime. green 
cocoanut water, and coarse sugar, and adds that when laid on by experienced 
plastefera it displays the polish and appearance of marble. Other receipts are 
given in the Brhad Samhita, Pr. Il, Ch. X. See also my Mediaeval Sinhalese 
Art, pp. 118. 119., and Smither, J. C, Architectural Remains, Anuradhapura, 
London, 1894, pp. 27, 3l. The application of plaster and colour to walle and 
sculptures has been an almost universal rule in ancient Indian temple architec- 
ture: cf. for example Foucher, A., L'Art greco-bouddhique da Gandhara, |, p. 
198 and Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd. ed.. 1873, p. 214. 
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22. a broad trowel or the like, as prescribed in detail: and 
let it be of iron or wood, with a smooth back. 


23. Distributing and smoothing it down with the back part 
of the trowel, apply the plaster paste slowly and regularly step 
by step. 

24. Apply pure water with the cocoanut brush whenever it 
gets dry, and proceed to make the pigment (varna-lepam) for the 
painting. 

25. But if you want to apply colour to a panel smoothed by 
a carpenter, do not use plaster. 


26. Now I explain briefly the application of all the colours, 
and in particular their mixing and combination : 

27. White (sita) yellow (pita), red (rakta) lamp-black 
(kajjala) these, together with blue (syama) are called the pure 
colours. | 

28. To plastered wall and other (such surfaces) you should 
apply a white priming (dhavalam varnam); grind conch, oyster- 
shell, etc., or white clay ; 

29. and the man of intelligence will mix it with the juice of 
wood-apple and nim (Feronia elephantum and Azadiracta indica) 
and then spread it gently on the wall or panel, etc.. as he may 
wish, 

30. polish it well (susnigdhatam ^ avrttya) with sakhota bark 
(Trophis aspera), ketaki (Pandanus odoratissimus) or by hand, and 
apply the priming. 

3l. Or the man of wisdom may rub down dry plaster powder 
in the hollow of a grinding stone. grinding it thoroughly and repea- 
tedly with the pestle, 

32. wet it with juice of the Malabar bala fruit, thoroughly 
mix the paste with warm water, and strain it. 

33. and then apply it to the plaster as aforesaid ; but this pre- 


paration cannot be used on panels (phalaka) etc., though it may 
be applied to (figures of) clay, etc.* 


> The 'etc.' may refer to stucco, cf. v, 5. For figures of painted unbaked 


modelled earth see Spooner, Excavation al Shah-ji-ki-Dehri, Arch. Surv. India, 
Ann. Rep. 1908.09. 
- 
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34. Having thus primed (dhavalita) the walls. panels, canvas 
(pata) or other (surface) so that it is just like a mirror" 


proceed to 
the drawing of the picture. 


35. To draw on canvas, panels and other (surfaces) as above 
described, mix dry powdered cowdung with old powdered slag 


(losta)T, 
36. work it up under a grinding stone until it becomes pasty 
and then quickly make the dry slap pencil (kitta-lekhani),t 


37. shaping it like the wick of a lamp, of two, three, or four 
inches as you may desire. 


372-39. Then, having made up your mind according to what 
you have heard, or seen. or imagined (manasa), comfortably 
seated, with your mind at rest, ever recollected. at an auspicious 
time, and under a fortune star, proceed to draw with the slag- 
pencil the (forms of gods, men, deer, elephants (nagan), and birds, 
creepers, trees, snakes (nagan) and waters. 


40. But where the outline (lekha) has digressed (gata), there 
erasing it (sammarjya) place instead a lovely form (vamam ukaram) 
with renewed purpose. 


41. Now procure yellow from trees (Gambodge), (or that) 


produced in rivers or in mountains, etc., and grind it in pure 
water : 


42. Then having ground it rather carefully to a soft paste, 
mix it with pure water in a large dish and let it stand awhile. 


43. Put the upper part of the extract, which has thrown down 
the dirt, in a dish and treat it in this (same) way (again). 


* Cf, Rajput Painting p. 51, quoting a Hindi verse inscribed on a picture 
representing a painter at work, the patroness says to the painter, "| gave you 
clean paper, fresh and shining like glass'". 


t The exact significance of losta and kitta is uncertain: the general meaning 
of the words is ‘earth’, ‘diit’, ‘secretion’, "iron rust’, etc. By analogy with the 
receipt. for a priming preparation used in Ceylon (Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. p. 


64. note), | have suggested that old iron slag is what is meant. But this is subject 
to correction. 


1 On the use of a lekhani sce also Brown, Indian painting under the Mughals, 
1924, p. 186. But our text says nothing about gairika in this connection. 
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44. Repeating the process until purity is attained, then gently 
smear the extract into a new preserve-pot (i.e. a glazed jar) and let 
it dry. 

45. Once again the wise man who desires a pure product, 
should mix it with clean water and let it dry in the summer sun, 
as prescribed, 

46. and then when purity has been attained, pour it into 
a copper vessel and let it dry by degrees. 

47. Then take an earthen pot, oil it, raise the wick of the 
lamp, place it over it and light the lamp: 

48. clean the belly of the pot with dried cowdung, and again 
held it over the lamp and in front of it; 

49. Remove the lamp-black (kajjala) which is produced at 
the top of the flame, inside the pot, and spread it thinly in another 
earthen vessel, 

50. work up the resulting collyrium with your own hand, 
mix it with pure water and again dry it thoroughly; 

51. Having done this thrice, and efficiently, mix it with nim 
juice, dry it, and afterwards grind a separate, 

52. piece of the black substance as large as a barley-corn, 
mix it once more, with wood-apple juice, and let it dry. 

53. Three kinds of brushes are known, thick, medium, and 
thin; and the proper measure of the handle or support should 
be six barley-corns, as it has been taught (smriam). 

54. Behind the point, it should be eight-sided and eight- 
cornered (i.e. octagonal), or round ; and having prepared the end 
of it, affix the point (sahku) projecting half an inch by Sauda 
measure. 

55. (Te make) a thick one, tie on the stiff (hairs) from the 
top of a calf's ear or from the belly of a goat, to the thickness of 
& barley-corn. 

56. For a fine-pointed one (trnagrikam) use the soft hairs of 
a muskrat's (cikkoda) tail, fastening them to the end of the handle 
with thread or wax 

57. Thus tie your burshes, thrice three for tach colour, of 
the three sorts, thick, medium and fine ; 
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38. thus there will be nine for each colour ; but use the thick 
brush for yellow. 

539. Now erase (marjayet) with pieces of cloth what was 
indistinctly drawn with the slag-pencil, and again draw slag-out- 
lines clearly*, 

60. then go over it all very carefully with red paint. 


Now I proceed to describe the particulars (laksana) of drawing 
the frontal (rju) and other stances (sthana) : 

6l. the front view is rju, the next ardha-rju (‘half-frontal’) 
the third sacika (askance), and the fourth is known as ardhaksi 
(half-eye’) 

62. the fifth as bhittika (‘of the wall’), or parsvagata ('side- 
long’, or profile) These are the five chief stances named by the 
learned, 

63. the front view, and the four kinds of turning. But pain- 
ters also describe nine stances.t 

64. I now describe their particulars (laksana). with reference 
to the brahma-sitra ; first the full view (forward part, purva-bhüga) 
then the rest (para-bhiga) 


65. Draw the median clearly through the tip of the nose and 
the navel; this thread that falls from the crown (makuta) is called 
the brahma-sütra. 


(In Vv. 66-110 the author defines each stance by stating the 
positions occupied by various parts of the body with reference 
to the brahma-sütra and other vertical axes, representing the 
actual plumb-lines which are suspended vertically in the case of 
full-round sculpture.t In v. 109 he mentions that there are many 
‘mixed position’ stances in which mixed style (sankara paddhati). 
for example, the face may be frontal, the part below the neck 
otherwise, and the part below the waist again otherwise. Then 
he continues :) 


* V. 59 amounts to this. “Touch up the original sketch.” 

T One set of nine and another of thirteen stances are enumerated in the 
Visnudharmottaram. 

$For the use of sutras in sculpture, see my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Ap- 
pendix to Ch. viif ; and the late T. A. G. Rao's Talamana, Mem. A. S. |l, 
No. 3, 1920. 
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110. The man of intelligence, having duly considered the 
stance, 


tl. should depict the mood and actions (bhava and vyapara) 
which enter into the picture, applying the colours. first in one 
place, then in another, one by one 

112. working slowly, without mistakes, using the thick brush, 
and proceeding as described in detail below. 

113. As for the distinctions of dark and light (syamojjvala- 
tva-bhedau) rough and smooth, (parusyam@rdvar:) and the various 
ways of disposing ornaments, these should be done so as to be 
generally pleasing. 

114. In the application of any (tattat) colour, drakness 
(syamata) is obtained by thickness (of the paint) and lightness 
(ujjvalata) by thinness, and this in the case of any colour whatso- 
ever, as it has been taught (smrtam). 

115. Where there is white (ujjavala), yellow (pita), blue 
($yama) or red (lohita), there the wise man draw a lamp-black 
outline with the thin brush. 


116. With the sharp edge of a razor reduce the excess that 
may appear in the work, and proceed with the painting. 

117. Now the combination of colours is further explained: 
for light red use red lead (sindur), and for medium red use red 
chalk (gairika). 

118. For a strong red colour the wise man will use lac juice ; 
and as others have said of old, for yellow use realgar (mana- 
sila). 

119. Pound the red chalk on a stone for a day, mix it with 
pure water, and grind it with a hammer or something like that. 

120. Pound the red lead for half a day, and then grind it with 
pure water. Then the realgar is to be pounded 

121. for five days, then mixing it with water, grind it carefully 
for a day, and keep it in a dish. 

122. Mix these severally and thoroughly with extract of nim, 
proceed with the business of painting with a medium (lepa) 

123. But to grind gold, make it into | aves as thin as possible, 
then break up the leaves into the tiniest possible pieces ; 
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124. the wise man should mix it with a very little sand, in 
pure water, and grind it in a very smooth mortar with dust of 
mica ( ?) 

125. and when the mixture becomes quite pasty, agitate it 

* with water in a glass dish until the mud and sand have all gone 
over the top 

126. leaving behind the resulting very bright golden dust. 
Then the man of intelligence will mix it with as much adamantine 
medium (vajra-lepa) as may be required, 

127. and apply it with the proper brushes described, and 
when it is dry, rub it gently with a boar's tusk 

128 until it shines brightly. Or the area to be gilded may 
first be covered with adamantine medium (vajra-lepa) 

129. and then as quickly as possible securely apply there 
very thin gold leaves, and then 

130. rub it with a tuft of cotton to make it bright. |n this 
way the wise men of old describe the two ways of gilding (sevarna- 
lepa-vidhi) 

131. Boil fresh buffalo skin in water, stirring it until it becomes 
like fresh butter; 

132. make round balls of it, and dry it in great heat ; that 
is the admantine medium so useful to painters; 

133. these balls should be broken up and dissolved in warm 
water, and mixed with the various colours, and extract of wood- 
apple and nim. 

134. The different colours produced by various mixtures are 
now described: white mixed with red gives the fair complexion 
(gaura-cchavi) ; 

135. white, black and yellow mixed in equal proportions 
give the āra complexion  (saára-cchavi) of which painters are so 
fond ; 

136. white and black mixed in equal proportions give the 
elephant-colour ; red and yellow mixed in equal proportions that 
of the bakul-fruit (Mimusops elengi). 

137. and this excellent fiery colour is said to be that of flame ; 
two parts of red with one of yellow gives strong red ; 
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138. two of yellow with one of white is called saffron, 
(pingala) two parts of black with one of yellow is like mango ; 


139. black and yellow in equal proportions give the colour 
of men, and mixed with blue, that of a pigeon or parrot ; 


140. asafoetida mixed with lac-juice gives a strong red ; and 
black with lac-juice gives the colour of rose-apple fruit. (Eugenia 
jambolana) ; 


141. lac-juice mixed with white is like nutmeg (jdfi), an ex- 
cellent colour—or the mixture may be made with asafoetida ; 


142. black mixed with blue gives the colour of hair ; prepar- 
ing these mixed colours, use them in painting. 


143. But the expert painter should not put on plastered walls 
(the following) three kinds (of painting), viz. 'sentiment-painting 
(rasa-citram), “powder-painting’ (dhüli citram) and ‘pictures’ (cit- 
ram). 


144. (For powder-painting) grind the colours separately, and 
spread the powders on a fine horizontal surface for a short time : 


145. and this is called ‘powder-painting’ by the painters, of 
old.* That in which the likeness appears as though reflected in 
a mirror, 


146. (because) it is of the size and shape of a gong (nala). 
is called a ‘picture’ (citram). — (Sentiment-painting) is where the 
amorous and other sentiments (srngaradiraso) are illustrated 
(darsanadeva gamyate).f 


* The art of powder painting still survives. It is done by sifting dry coloured 
powders through stencils (sorcs) upon a smooth prepared surface, and such 
‘paintings, as Sri Kumara remarks, are not intended to be permanently preserved. 
Examples of modern (paper) stencils are illustrated in my Rajput Painting. 


es understand this to mean ‘specifically illustrated’, as for example in 
Rajput Regmale and Nayaka- nayaka-bheda pictures and book illustrations. That 
Sti Kumara remarks that these are not suitable for wall-painting indicates 
that amaller pictures of this kind existed in. and probably before, his time. The 
special mention of rasa-citram here is evidently not meant to contradict the 


general instruction of v. 12 that rasa, bhava and kriya should ' in all 
ya should appear 
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147. This art of painting (lekhaniam citrarn) on the walls of 
palaces etc., (harmyadibhittyadi) if all required particulars (laksan- 
am) are represented (and then only), wi'l be pleasing in the eyes 
of all men. 


148. This first part of the Silparatna issued by Sn Deva 
Narayana is for the benefit of all who are dull of wit. It contains 
the particulars of all kinds of villages (i.e. town-planning). temples 
and houses. May all enlightened men be pleased by it! 





YAJNOPAVITA 


(By MAHAMAHOPADHAYA DR. GANGANATHA JHAj, 


(^) What is the Yajnopavita ? 


The earliest reference that we find is in the Taittiriyaranyka 
(Z. |.) : where it is described as consisting of the skin or the cloth 
worn in a certain manner. Coming to the time of Manu, however. 
it seems to have become a mere thread, twisted in a particular 
manner (Manu 2-44) This thread is to consist of three yarns 
twisted into a cord. The exact rumber of such cords to be worn 
seems to have been a matter of option: Medhatithi says, either 
one, or three or five or seven are to be worn. according to the view 
taken of the sacrifices at which it is to be worn : and according to 
him it is called ‘Yajfiopavita’ because it is connected with sacrificial 
performances. 


The thread primarily is to be of cotton ; but there are other 
substitutes ; such as silk, kusha, jute, tree-bark or even a piece of 
cloth, according to Rsvashriga. In fact Rsvashrhga and other 
authorities seem to support the view expressed in the Taittiriya- 
aranyaka that it is a piece of cloth that should form the Upavita, 
and the various kinds of threads are only substitutes to be employed 
in the absence of cloth. As regards the exact number of yarns to be 
twisted there is some difference of opinion. 

The number of Upavitas to be worn depends upon the stage 
of life ; for instance, according to Bhrigu there should be one upavita 
for the ‘student,’ two for the ‘householder’ and ‘recluse’, and for the 
'renunciate' only one. 


(B). When is it to be worn? 


We have seen that Medhztithi seems to connect the wearing 
of the Yajfiopavita with sacrificial sessions. The Grhya-sutras also 
do not seem to speak of habitual wearing. |n fact Apastamba has 
declared that it should be worn while saluting teachers, old men 
and guests, as also during Homa, Japa, meals, achamana, and 1eci- 
tation of the Veda. A quotation is however made fromm Katyayana s 
Chhandoga-parishista in support of constant wearing— ' 
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Helaaifaat vray’ acasinaa a 


but when we read it along with the next line— 
fafa) a adieu aq adfa m aa mau— 


we hnd that the constant wearing mentioned in the first line is 
meant to apply to the time during which certain religious acts are 
being performed. This interpretation of this text is supported by 
the Viramitrodaya. Like all older writers, Medhatithi appears to 
be wavering: on Manu 2-44, he has spoken of the thread as to 
be worn during sacrificial performances : but while under 2.63 he 
speaks of it as to be worn at all time, later on under 2.64, he says 
that the thread along with the staff and other things, should continue 
to be taken up throughout the ‘student age’, and that the wearing 
of the thread forms part of the Vratas of the ‘religious student’ 
(Translation page 317). Devala says :— 


amua w ur ala aa @ aif ; 
which also implies that it is to be worn only during religious per- 
formances. Bodhayana (1-5-15) declares that one should not be 


"without the Yajnopavita during the achamanas'; so also Gautama 
(1.38.) ;—both which point to the same conclusion. 


The Viramitrodaya (Samskara, page 422) says that the wearing 
of the Upavita is 'karmanga' i. e. a part of the ritualistic perfor- 
mance. It however goes on to quote Bhrigu to the effect that when 
once the Upavita has been worn, it should never be removed; un- 
less, of course, it breaks or becomes defiled, in which case a fresh 
one is to be worn. 


Jaimini in his Mimzmsa-sütra (3, 4, | to 9) describes the various 
methods of wearing the Upavita. A Vedic text is quoted, describing 
three methods :—(1) Nivita, where the thread hangs on the neck, 
both sides of it hanging over the chest up to the navel, (2) Prichi- 
navita, where the thread hangs on the right shoulder, passing under 
the left arm, and (3) Upavita, where it rests on the left shoulder pass- 
ing under the right arm. The third method is to be adopted during 
performances in honour of the Gods, the second, during those in 
honour of the Pitrs, and the first during those in honour of human 
beings (guests etc.), or during one particular physical act (according 
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to the Parishista quoted in Viramitrodaya). According to the 
Mimamsabhagya and other commentators the text that describes 
the three methods does not contain any ínjunction of wearing the 
thread at anytime except during the performance of a particular 
sacrifice. Even so, they describe it as mere arthavada. From this 
also it would appear that the only vedic text that lends any colour 
to the view that the thread should be worn supports the practice of 
occasional, not habitual, wearing. 














PRAKRITIC AND NON-ARYAN STRATA IN THE 
VOCABULARY OF SANSKRIT 


(PRINCIPAL A. C. WOOLNER, M.A.. C.LE.) 


|l. Sanskrit is of course an Indo-European language belonging 
to the Indo-Iranian sub-family. Every tyro in comparative Philo- 
logy is familiar with numerous examples, which illustrate the rela- 
tionship of Sanskrit words to corresponding words in Greek, Latin, 
English and other languages. These examples generally belong to 
the most essential parts of the vocabulary e.g. names of numbers. 
parts of the body, members of the family, domestic animals etc. 
Moreover the establishment of these correspondences in the voca- 
bularies of so many languages, with their phonetic variations, is 
not the most important part of this comparative study. It is rather 
the similarity of the structure of these languages which proves 
their relationship. We are concerned not so much with external 
resemblances as with the texture of the inner fibre, with the way 
in which the words are formed and their relations to each other. 
These are the strands which demonstrate the closely knit relation- 
ship of the Indo-European languages. From this point of view 
Sanskrit is beyond all doubt essentially Indo-European. Its rela- 
tionship to Greek, for example, is not established merely by a large 
vocabulary in common, but by the identity of so much of the 
intimate structure of the two languages. 


A comparison of the oldest recorded form of Indian language 
in the Rgveda, with the most ancient remnants of Iranian, in 
the Avestan gathas, reveals not only a large vocabulary in common, 
but also such a closely similar structure in noun and verb, that 
attempts have been made to prove that the separation of Iranian 
from Indian tribes and dialects could not have taken place many 
centuries before Zoroaster. 1 

2. If however we take any Sanskrit word at random and look 
for an equivalent, or at least a related word in any other Indo- 
European language, we shall very likely fail to find one. Many 
Sanskrit words». have no obvious Indo-European relations. The 
number of Sanskrit words used as illustrations of Indo-European 


9 
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equations is limited. Even if we include all the Sanskrit words 
that reputable philologists have claimed as relations of European 
words, the number is not so large as one might expect. 


Look at the Indices of Sanskrit words quoted in Brugmann's 
Magnum Opus, in Walde's Etymological Dictionary of Latin, in 
Meillet's Le Slave commun, in the Grundriss der lranischen Philologie 


by Geiger and Kuhn. etc. 


One finds the same examples recurring over and over again 
and the tota! number is obviously much less than the whole 


wealth of the Sanskrit kosas. 


3. Looking through these Indices we are inevitably struck 
by two other facts. A large proportion of these examples are of 
old Indian types which Prakrit has to modify. Various conjunct 
consonants abound. On the other hand we note the absence of 
a host of words of Prakritic types, fatsamas, that are the same 
in Sanskrit and Prákrit. These types have no conjunct consonants 
except with nasals, but abundant cerebrals and, more frequently 
than the obviously old Indian types, nasals preceding stops. 


4. Cerebrals occur in words that are undoubtedly Aryan as 
also in the earliest Vedic language. They are not recorded in the 
Iranian languages and in Aryan words are clearly secondary in 
origin e.g. krsna ‘black’ cf. Lith. kirsna O. Prussian kirsnan, 
Russian cernyj. (Meillet. Le Slave commun). krnoti etc. (vide 
Wackernagel. Altindische Grammatik 143-150. Macdonell. Vedic 
Grammar§§ 42.43) Words with initial cerebrals do not occur in 
the Veda and there are many words with medial cerebrals for 
which no Aryan derivation has been found either obvious or far- 
fetched. e.g. andá ‘egg’, manduka ‘frog’,  candüla 'outcaste'. 
Many Sanskrit words have no obvious Indo-European relations : 
markata ‘ape’, vàdaba ‘mare’. (Wack. Altind. Gr.§ 151. Macd, 
Ved. Gr.§ 43, c.) 


5. The Vedic examples andà, mandüka suggest a long series 


in the later Sanskrit whose Aryan relationship is, to say the least, 
very doubtful, 


How many of the following are Aryan not to say Indo-European ? 
anda, canda, candala, kandana, kandosa, ganda, gandaka, gandi, 
ghanda, (cf. ghunda), jhanda, tandaka, tandula, tandava, danda 
(Greek déndron), panda, phanda, banda (vanda), bhanda, mand, 
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manduka, mandapa, randa, landa, vand (cf. vant), Sanda, sanda, 


handa, handa. 


If one or two are Aryan, have they not been modified accord- 
ing to a prevailing non-Aryan type? If some of these words are 
late or only found in dictionaries, the question remains as to whence 


they came, for the authors of the kosas cannot be supposed to have 
invented them. 


With other vowels we have similar puzzles in pigda, kunda, 
munda ete. 

A phonetic derivative of nda was lla which also appears for 
dra. galla-ganda ;  khulla—ksadra. What are we to make of the 
following? alla, kalla, khalla, jhalla, talla, palla, «ulla, culla, 
billa, Bhilla, cilla, jhilli, tilla, pilla. 

If dhola is non-Aryan, what about ghola, cola, dola, lola? 

And then cela, pela, vela, nila ; nala, bala ?»* 


Then there are the longer words such as Alandu, Urunda, 
kamandalu, (cf. mandala) karanda, Camunda, cicinda, chamanda, 
taranda, Nitunda, picanda,  picinda (cf. picila) pásanda, Puranda, 
poganda, pharunda, bhusundi, bhurunda (bherunda, bharunda) 
makaranda, Marunda, marunda, (mara-anda), mukhandi (mukhundi), 
muranda (murunda). Vatanda, varanda, saranda, sikhanda (sikha). 

Other examples of this type with a nasal and stop 
in this position are :—Mukuntha, musunthi (=bhusundi), kurunta, 
kuruntha ; 

Pulinda, alinda, Ulanda, Ulinda, Kuninda, Kalinda, kupinda 
(kuvinda) Kurundi, chucchunda(ra) (cf. chuechu), Maganda, 
Magundi, milinda, mukunda (cf. kunda). muculinda, mucukunda ; 
kabandha, kavandhu, Kukundha, Marundha ; kutumba, (cf. kuta, 
kuti), kadamba, kadamba, karamba, karambha, kalamba, kurumba, 
Kusamba, Kausambi, kusumbha (cf. kusuma). nikuramba, vidamba, 
(cf. vida?)  Hidimba, ulumba (cf. jumbi) nitamva, culumpa, 


Nitambha ; 


Kalinga, kutungaka, kuranga (kulanga), Kurunga, tamanga, 
taraftga (taram-ga). matanga (‘going wilfully’ !); murangi, murungi, 


* Note fala Lat, talea; phale(?) Lat. spolium, Slav. pola; phalla Gk. phullon. 
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vidanga, lavanga (lav-lu ‘cut'>),  Sálanga, sanangu (? ‘formerly 
cow !!) suranga (surunga—Gk. syrinx);  kalanka, karanka, 
kurahikura, vitahka, kalavitika : kalafija,nikufija (cf. kunja).Pharanja, 
Hurinja ; kiliica, ghulafica. 

In this type may be noticed the relative frequency of k and m, 
while y and r are altogether absent. 


Is mani really related to Latin monile ‘bracelet’ and gana to 
Latin grex 'herd'? What are the relations of kana, and cana? Or 
of guna, kuna ; kunapa and kunalu? 

5. Of course it is not the fault of the post, as Yaska says, if 
the blind man cannot sec it. There is always the possibility that 
the Pr&kritic form has obscured the derivation. Also we may grant 
the possibility of words surviving in the Indian sub-family and 
disappearing from all the rest of the Indo-European languages. 
When however a long series of similar words resists analysis one 
may well suspect the presence of some other material. 

Vikata (R. V.) ‘horrible, hideous, huge’ may be explained as 
Prakrit for vikrta ‘changed, distorted’ cf. utkaia, prakata, 
Katu bitter may be related to Lith. kartu. Kata 'straw-mat, hip' 
has been derived from *karta ie. from krt ‘to cut.” But for most 
of the words which rime with kata, kati no such derivation is forth- 
coming.* 

So with other types. One or two words have more or less 
doubtful derivations, while the rest are unexplained. Danda ‘club, 
punishment’ is said to be related to Greek déndron ‘tree’. Pre- 
sumably an Indo-lranian *dandram left no trace in any lranian 
language or in the Veda but has appeared in Sanskrit in a Przkritic 
form. We have Indra, candra ; why not *dandram? 


For so common a word as anda, anda ‘egg’ there is not even 


-that amount of support for its Indo-European origin. We have 


only a traditional derivation from am—samyoge ! 


There remains then a suspicion that there may be a consider- 
able number of non-Aryan words absorbed into the vocabulary of 
Sanskrit, 


* Nafa for nría. bhata for bhria: but what are . khaje, cata, thata, 
jajo. hel. ghata, pata, phota, late, vela, data, welal 
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6. It would be nothing extraordinary if Sanskrit should turn 
out to have borrowed non-Aryan words. There are only a limited 
number of Indo-European words that occur in all the sub-families. 
Each sub-family has words peculiar to itselí. Such words may be 
Indo-European, although there are no parallel forms to prove it. 
But some of them are strongly suspected of having come from other 
languages now extinct. In the Mediterranean basin, as Professor 
Meillet has shown, the words for ‘wine’ and ‘olive’ do not appear 
to be derived from an Indo-European source, but have probably 
survived from ancient Mediterranean dialects which Greek and 
Latin superseded.* 


In the Germanic area words like ‘house, sea, stone. wife’ have 


been shrewdly suspected to be remnants of some ancient language 
of the North.f 


Armenian shows evident signs of having been enormously in- 
fluenced by some language of the Caucasus type. 

The lranian languages have borrowed Semitic and later on 
Turkish vocables. Turkish has borrowed more largely from Persian. 
The modern Indo-Aryan languages have obviously borrowed largely 
from the languages with which they have come into contract, and 
certain phonetic types of words consist entirely of borrowed 
material. 


There is no obvious reason why the old Indian dialects should 
not have begun the same process even in Vedic times. 

A 'prákritic word that can only be explained, if at all, as a 
popular form that has come into Sanskrit, so to speak, by the back- 
door, may be challenged with regard to its pedigree. It may be 
a true son of the soil, but not Aryan. 

7. If a considerable number of these words we are considering 
are not Aryan, what can they be? Some of them may be Dravi- 
dian. 

|t is remarkable however that Dravidian scholars have claimed 
so little, though the question was opened by Dr. Caldwell so long 


* A. Meillet. Linguistique Historique et Linguistique Génerale pp. 297.303. 
t E. Sapir. Language. P. 226. 
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ago as 1856.* Dr. Jules Bloch has recently examined the hypothesis 
of a Dravidian substratum in Sanskrit. Apart from the vocabulary 
his conclusion is negative. Even for the few words discussed the 
author shows how difficult it is to determine whether Aryan borrow- 
ed from Dravidian, or vice versa or whether both have borrowed 
from a third source such as Munda.t 

8. Professor J. Przyluski has made out a good case for the 
Austric origin of a number of words e.g. pata, tambülam, bana, 
kambala, kadali, Sarkara, ‘sugar’, makuta, mukuta, laguda, lakuta, 
langulam, lafigalam, linga, langala, langila, mayūra, mayuka, 
maruka, murala, matanga.§ 


It is important to notice that the comparisons on which these 
conclusions are based are not merely concerned with the external 
resemblances of a particular Sanskrit word to some form found in 
Malay or Khmer, but rather on the analysis of words according 
to the laws of formation prevalent in the Austric languages ; e.g. 
the use of formative prefixes like ma—, mu—, ka—, kar—, ta—, 
tam—, and the use of internal nasals. So that although the Sans- 
krit word be the oldest recorded, as of course it generally is, the 
fact that it can be analysed on Austrie lines rather than on Aryan 
lines goes to prove that the Austric forms are not merely borrowed 
from an Aryan Sanskrit word. On the other hand the Austric 
Sanskrit word serves as a more archaic form to explain the series 
of various forms in Malay, Mon. Khmer and so on. 


Following the analogy of some of Przyluski's equations Profe- 
ssor Sylvain Lévi has suggested an Austric origin for several proper 
names such as Kosala—Tosala, Anga—Vanga, Kalinga—Trilinga, 
Bhulihga, Punda—Pundra, Ud(r)a—U nda, Munda, Pulinda— 
Kulinda—Kuninda.G. The learned writer points out that similar 
features recur: oscillation in the spelling, apparent variation of the 


* Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 

f ]. Bloch. Sanskrit et Dravidian. Bulletin de la Société Linguistique. Paris. 
Vol. XXV. pp. 1-21. 

$ The following are discussed &hota, gardabha, matasi, godhumah, phala, 
mukha, tunda. i . 

§ Bulletin de la Société Linguistique, xxii. xxv. xxvi. 

Q Pré-Aryen et Pré-Dravidian dans l'Inde, Journal Asiatique, Sep. 1923. 
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initial (due in Austric languages to the formative prefix) and the 
nasal before a stop. It will be noted that most of these words 
belong to one or other of the phonetic types given above as suspect. 
To Anga, Vahga we may add the following words which do not 
seem to have a convincing derivation on the Aryan side :—Ganga, 
canga, jafrga, jangala, tanga, drahga, manga. These suggest other 
nasal types like mafica, mafju etc. Is Jambu an Aryan word? 
Traces of the Austric family (including Munda) have survived 


as far north as Lahul.* Doubtless languages of this type were once 
spoken over a large area in India. 


There remains the possibility of contact with other. non-Aryan 
languages whether related to those now found on the frontiers such 
as Tibetan, Lepcha or Burushaski or related to the language as 
yet unknown of the Indo-Sumerian culture. 


9. From all this it seems clear that the history of a large part 
of the vocabulary of Sanskrit has not yet been unravelled. 


If a word is not Aryan it is not necessarily Dravidian. There 
are other possibilities. If a word should happen to be Austric its 
analysis has to be approached from quite a different angle to what 
is needed for an Aryan word.¢ All the doubtful material requires 
to be rigorously examined from both points of view. 


Until this has been done it is premature to form any conclusions, 
but it is probably fair to say that there is a growing suspicion that 
the non-Aryan stratum in Sanskrit is considerable in extent and that 
this may indicate contact with an ancient Indian people, who were 


by no means such primitive savages as it has been fashionable to 
suppose. 


* Francke. History of Western Tibet. 
T On Austric lines one can put together kunda Olibanum. Vishnu and 
mukanda. . 





CAN WE FIX THE DATE OF KALIDASA MORE 
ACCURATELY ? 


(ProF. D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Ph. D. [Hony.]) 
The historical data furnished by the Raghuvamé&a of Kalidasa 


have not yet been properly considered. | do not mean that entire- 
ly new data yet remain to be found out. What is, however, still 
possible is that the same old data may be looked at from a new 
point of view. It is this new angle of vision that | want to place 
before the scholars for their discussion. |t suggested itself to me 
as early as 1912 when a very interesting article of Prof. K. B. 
Pathak entitled, “Kalidasa and the Hunas of the Oxus Valley” was 
published in the /ndian Antiquary of the same year. 


There are at present two different views held in regard to the 
date of Kalidasa. The one is that which accepts the tradition 
that he was a protège of Vikramaditya and identifies him with one 
or the other Gupta emperor who assumed this title. Thus Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar,* who first propounded this view, held 
that this Vikram@ditya was Chandragupta Il., and was followed 
by a good many scholars such as V. A. Smith and others. Prof. 
Pathak,t however, is of opinion that this Vikramaditya was no 
other than Skandagupta, who sometimes bears this title on his 
coins though generally Kram&ditya is coupled with his name. 
According to this view, Kalidasa cannot be placed later than 450 
A.D. The other view, however, brings down the poet almost a 
century later, and makes him a contemporary of YaSodharman. 
This view was first made known by the late Dr. Hoernle,t but 
does not appear to have been countenanced by many scholars 
of repute. M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, however. appears to hold 
precisely the same view. |n his article published in the Journal 
of the Bihar & Orissa Res. Society in 1916, he has advanced argu- 
ments which resemble so closely those brought forward by Hoernle 
that an impartial and unbiassed scholar like Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 


* Jour.. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 399. 

T Ind. Ant., 1912, pp. 266-7. 

$ JRAS., 1909, p. 108 & ff. 3 
qJ. B. O. R. S., 1916, p. 388. æ 
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is surprised how the Mahamahopadhyaya has not referred to the 
paper of Hoernle. 


It is well-known that in two places in the Raghuvamsa Kāli- 
dasa refers to the political condition of his time. The first of 
these is Canto IV. where Raghu's expedition of world conquest 
(dig-vijaya) is described. The mention of the countries of Vaga, 
Kalinga, Pandya and so forth which he subjugated is of such a 
general character that it can scarcely be taken to denote the politi- 
cal condition of any period. The referencc to the Parasikas and 
the Hunas, however, is of a different kind. But even here we 
are not on terra firma. M. M. Sastri, no doubt, emphatically 
says: But Raghu did not find the Hunas to the north of Persia. 
He found them on the Indus, the river Sindhu. After subduing 
Persians and Yavanas he proceeded towards the north ; there he 
let loose his horses on the Indus and there he found the Hunas. 
So the Huna settlement was then on the bank of the Indus ; iec.. 
after their expulsion from Central! India.''* But anybody who 
has critically studied the passage bearing on this point will note 
that there are two variants here about the name of the river where 
the Hunas were settled. One reading has Sindhu, and the other 
Vamkü orVamkshu, Prof. Pathak is aware of both these read- 
ings but accepts the latter, because Vallabha, the earliest commen- 
tator of the Raghuvamsa, gives it and because Kshirasvami, a 
commentator of the Amarakoga says, that Raghu encountered the 
Hünas in the Vahlika-dega (= Bacteria). WVallabha flourished in the 
first half of the twelfth century, and of perhaps the same period 
is the Nagpur inscription where the Paramara ruler, Lakshmadeva, 
is like Raghu represented as conquering the earth in all directions. 
Here, corresponding to the Hunas of the Raghuvamsa we have 
the Turushkas, who are located similarly on the river Vafikshü.f 
It therefore seems that Varnkü or Vamkshü is the correct reading. 
But this argument is by no means of a very convincing nature, 
because Kalidasa was still separated from Wallabha by upwards 
of five centuries and any text or commentary on his work or any 


*J. B..O, Re.S., 1916, p. 391. 
t E. L, ll. p. 188, v. 54 and p. 194. 
to 
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inscription of the |2th century or even earlier may at any time 
turn up with Sindhu and not Vamkū as its reading. As we can- 
not thus be positively sure of the reading, we do not know where 
exactly the Hünas were settled when Kalidasa wrote the passage, 
that is, whether they were settled on the Oxus or on the Indus. 
We do not thus know whether the reference is to the Hünas 
before they poured into India or to them when, after the establish- 
ment of their power over Northern India, they were forced to 
retire before the successful resistance offered by the Indian Princes 
and confine themselves to Kashmir. 


The case, however, seems to be different in regard to the 
historical data* furnished by Canto VI. of the Raghuvamsa. Here 
we have a description of the svayamvara of Indumati and conse- 
quently of the princes of India who had assembled as suitors for 
her hand. |n this connection we are supplied with a brief account 
of each one of these princes with special reference to his country, 
capital and race. This information supplied by Kalidasa in regard 
to the political condition of his time has no doubt been utilised 
by some scholars for the purpose of settling his date, but it has 
not been, | am afraid, as critically and fully exploited as it ought 
to be. Two questions arise in this connection. The first of these 
is: whether there was at this time any supreme power either in 
North or South India. If anybody carefully reads this Canto, he 
will find that neither North nor South India was under any para- 
mount sovereign. M. M. Haraprasad Sastri,- however, holds a 
different opinion. He thinks that some sort of overlordship was 
exercised by the ‘Emperor of Magadha’. This is proved according 
to him not only by the place of honour accorded to the king 
of Magadha, but, above all, by the following stanza : 


Kamam nipah santu sahasraso-nye 
rajanvatim-ahur-anena bhümim ! 
nakshatra-tara-graha-samkul&-pi 
jyctismati candramas-aiva ratrih ! ! 


* There can be no doubt that they portray the political condition of Kāli- 
dasa's time. The line of kings ruling at Mahismati in Anotpa is undoubtedly 
the Kalachuri dynasty, as has been shown below. In Vs. 45-6 of Canto VI. 
is mentioned the Nipa family ruling at Mathura in the Suraséna country. That 
there was a Nipa family is clearly mentioned by the Puranas (F. E. Pargiter's 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 3 & 65). ` 


- 
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The above stanza i$ translated by him as follows: "Let 
there be thousand other kings, but the Earth is possessed of a 
king because of him ; just as there may be thousands of stars, 
but the night would be called luminous only when the moon is 
there.'' 


"This clearly gives the king of Magadha'', says M. M. Sastri 
"a precedence over the rest of the kings of India". Does it? 
The most important word here is rajanvati, which has been rendered 
by him as "possessed of a king." Nothing, however, can be more 
erroneous. If he had but consulted the commentary of Mallinatha, 
he would have seen the word explained by JSobhana-rajavatt. 
Immediately after this, the commentator quotes the following from 
the Amarakosa in support of his position: su-rajfi dese rajanvan 
syat-tafo-nyatra rajavan. "(The word) rajanvan should be (used) 
to denote ‘a country possessed of a good king’; but elsewhere 
(the word) rajavan (should be used)’. If Kalidasa had used the 
word rajavali, we should have been justified in translating the 
verse with M. M. Sastri by "the Earth was possessed of a king 
because of him'' and futher in inferring that the Magadha king wield- 
ed some sort of supreme rule. As it is, the word actually used by 
the poet is rajanvati, and a real Sanskritist must render the verse 
only by "the Earth has, in him alone, a virtuous king." What 
Kalidasa means is that no other prince was so good a ruler as the 
king of Magadha. There is thus nothing here indicated of his 
overlordship or suzerainty. And if we carefully pore over the 
whole of Canto VI.. we shall perceive that there was no single 
king who was a paramount sovereign but that North India at any 
rate was then split up into a number of tiny independent states, 
such as Magadha, Afiga, Avanti and so forth. This clearly indi- 
cates, in my opinion, that Kalidasa did not live during the reign of 
either Chandragupta II. or Skandagupta, as almost the whole of 
India then owned the Gupta supremacy and was not divided into 
smaller independent states. He must therefore have flourished 
soon after the break-up of the imperial Gupta rule. 


There are yet some other stanzas in Canto VI. which require 
to be considered in this connection. They relate to the king of 
Anüpa called Pratipa or Pradipa, who, it is expressly stated, be- 
longed to the Kartavirya lineage and had his capital at Mahigmati 
girded by the Narmada. This is a clear reference in my opinion 
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to the Kalachusi dynasty which, as I have elsewhere pointed out,* 
was ruling at Mahismati. And it is a matter of great delight that 
M. M. Sasti also holds the same opinion. He did not, 
however, pursue the point further as he should have done. 
Three copper-plate grants of this family have been discovered, 
revealing the names of Krsna Sahkaragana and Buddharaja. It 
seems that Krsna was the founder. Now, the chartert of his son 
Sahkaragana is dated K. E. 347 - A.D. 595, and it does not seem 
likely that Krsna could have seized power prior to A.D. 550. It 
thus. appears that Kālidāsa also could not have composed Canto 
VI. before this date. But it may be asked what then becomes 
of Pratipa? It is too well-known a thing to require any substan- 
tiation that kings of ancient India were in the habit of adopting 
many titles and epithets. And it is quite possible that Pratipa may 
have been a title borne by Krsna or Sahkaragana. 


It will be seen that a consideration of these stanzas from 
Canto VI. leads to the conclusion that Kalidasa flourished about 
the middle or rather in the second and third quarters of the sixth 
century. This is exactly the view of the late Dr. Hoernle. though 
he based it upon a different line of argument. He further held 
that the poet was a protége of Yasodharman for whom we have 
the date VE. 589— A.D. 532 furnished by one of his inscriptions 
found at Mandasaur. This is not at all impossible. It is true that 
from both his records he appears to have raised himself to the 
position of an overlord, and we have already seen that there was 
no overlord in North India when Kalidasa wrote his poem. But 
there is nothing to preclude us from supposing that Kalidasa 
survived Yagodharman and that after the death of the latter. 
Ujjain ceased to be an imperial city and became the capital town 
of a tiny state similar to Magadha, Anga and such other kingdoms 
as are mentioned in Canto VI. Some of his works Kálidása may 
have written during the reign of his patron, but the Raghuvamsa, 
at least Canto VI. of it, seems to have been composed after the 
death of Ya&odharman. 


* Ind. Ant, 1910. p. 20; Arch. Surv. Ind.. An. Rep. 1913.4, p. 214, 
TE. I. IX. 298, = 





THE LAND OF THE KHMERS: VESTIGES OF A 
FORGOTTEN EMPIRE 


(ProF. GAURANGA Nath Banerjee M.A., P.R.S.. PH.D.) 


In the epochs that are uncertain, Angkor, buried now for 
many centuries, was one of the glories of the world. Just 
as the old Nile by virtue merely of its slime, had reared in its 
valley a marvellous civilisation, so here the Mekong. spreading 
each year its waters, had deposited a richness and prepared the 
way for the proud Empire of the Khmers. It was probably in the 
tme of Alexander the Macedonian, that a people emigrated from 
India, came and settled on the banks of this great river, after sub- 
jugating the timid natives—the worshippers of the Nagas or 
Serpents. The conquerors brought with them the gods of 
Brahmanism and the beautiful legends of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata; and as their opulence increased on this fertile soil, 
they built everywhere gigantic temples, carved with a thousand 
figures and a myriad figurines. Some centuries later—one cannot 
well say how many—the powerful sovereigns of Angkor saw, 
arriving from the East, missionaries in yellow robes, bearers of 
the new gospel of Ahimsa and Nirvana at which the Asiatic world 
was wondering. Buddha had achieved the enlightenment of 
India and his emissaries were spreading over the east of Asia to 
preach there the same gospel of piety and love which the disciples 
of Christ had brought to Europe later on. Then the gorgeous 
temples of Visnu and Siva were transformed into unadorned 
Chaityas and Viharas ; the statues of the altars changed their atti- 
tudes and lowered their eyes with gentler smiles. 

It would seem that under Buddhism the town of Angkor knew 
the apogée of its glory. But the history of its swift and mysteri- 
ous decline has never been written and the invading forests well 
guards its secret. The little Cambodia of to-day, the repository 
and preserver of complicatd rites of which the significance is no 
longer known, is the last remnant of the vast empire of the Khmers, 
which for more than 500 years now has been buried under the 
silence of trees and weeds. 

Angkor is the Sanskrit word Nagara or capital which in the 
Cambodian language has been transformed into a sonorous epithet. 
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This word is but a symbo!. An extraordinary germination of 
Indian religion had effectually produced from the 9th to 12th 
centuries after Christ, the pantheon of the Khmers and the magni- 
ficent temples which adorned the site of the old capital. Angkor, 
as it presents to our view to-day, has an impenetrable mystery, 
brilliant and gorgeous though its past history may have been. Few 
facts are certain about this forgotten pecple, different tempera- 
ments interpret at their will what they see: cruel minds see blood 
everywhere; poetic souls dream of languishing music and strange 
religious rites; lovers of luxury see pearls, diamonds. gold and 
silver shining in transparent shadows, decking the gowns of princes 
and high priests ; scholars and archzologists think of the customs 
and laws of the Khmers ; but everyone feels mystery and gropes 
his way among problems recurring a hundred times, his intellig- 
ence always wide awake, never thinking of the flowing hours, a 
continual interest urging him to see more. 


Angkor Thom——the Great Angkor, was once the capital 


of a mighty empire. “The outer wall," says Mouhot, ''is composed 
of blocks of ferruginous stone, and extends right and left 
from the entrance. It is about twenty-four miles square (sic), 


threc metres eighty centimetres thick. and seven metres high, and 
serves as a support to a glacis which rises almost from the top." 
An ancient road, in which though it is partly obliterated, the ruts 
ploughed by the heavy traffic of a bygone age are still discerni- 
ble, leads to the main entrance across a wide ditch full of the 
debris of broken columns, portions of carved lions and elephants 
and fallen blocks of stone. The portal is an arch some sixty feet 
in height surmounted by four immense heads, described by Mouhot 
as being "in the Egyptian style "; these and the whole 
building are constructed of sandstone. At each of the 
four corners of the great rectangular city towers a Gate ; 
there is a fifth one on the eas side. The Great city 
thus possessed five main Gates; the roads passing through 
four of them converged towards the exact centre of the 
town occupied by the Chief Temple, the Bayon. We shall speak 
of this Bayon here after. The eastern side only had an extra Gate 
that faced the Imperial Palace of the Khmers. The Gates are all 
in à good state of preservation, but the northern alone gives the 
best idea of their ancient beauty and splendour. Each gate had 
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its distinctive appellation. The southern is called the “‘Gate of 
Lake’; the eastern are those of the ‘"Victory’’ and of the 
“Dead; the western, the "Gate of the Spirit Kao”; the northern, 
the "Gate of the Spirit Nok. Within the vast enclosure formed 
by the walls the forest riots wantonly—an inextricable tangle of 
grey-black trunks and spreading branches, of striving saplings, 
dense underwood, twining creepers and hanging curtains of para- 
sitic growths, such as only the warm moist earth can produce in 
these prolific tropical lands. Hidden under this splendid pall 
of verdure, reverently concealed beneath God's green coverlet, 
lies the city of the dead. Here were magnificent temples—now the 
lairs of forest creatures, in which men of a forgotten generation 
‘put up their prayer of plaint, houses in which they were bom. in 
which they lived and planned and loved and laboured and quarrel- 
led and suffered and died, the great store-treasuries which held 
the wealth of an empire, the gorgeous palaces within which dwelt 
kings and pctentates. Truly it echoes the quatrains of the im- 
mortal poet : 


"They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where ]amshyd gloried and drank deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep." 


The romance, the wonder of the lost story of this once great 
city,—of the lives of the men and women who dwelt in it, —or 
the hopes and the ambitions, the passions and desires. of the joys 
and the sorrows, of the thousand trivial happenings which made 
up their myriad individual lives, even more than the thought of 
the great catastrophe which must have brought destruction upon 
them, grips you here “at the quiet limits of the world.” as you 
look upon the traces they have left behind them—the silent stones. 
mouldering under the calm Wome cf the slumbering forest. With 
eager curiosity you grope amid the lumber of the centuri s, ceek- 
ing some hint that shall have the power to breathe the spark of life 
into this buried skeleton of majesty ; but when you have learned 
all that is at present known the enigma remains unsolved, and the 
conclusions indicated are of a character little calculated to satisfy 
the judgment of *even those who wish to know only at second-hand. 
Angkor Thom found in the ninth century A.D. covered an area 
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of some five square miles. It can be compared with no city of 
Europe at that time: the kingdom of Wessex had just become 
the kingdom of England under the half-legendary kings, Egbert, 
JEthelwulf, Alfred ; the Franks were governed by Charlemagne ; 
but Angkor Thom was already a mighty town of more than a million 
souls. In antiquity the Athens of Pericles, the Rome of Cesar 
were not as big! 


"The earliest known record of Angkor is found in the work 
of an anonymous Chinese diplomat, who in 1295 was ordered by 
the Emperor of China to proceed to the kingdom of Chin-La. the 
name by which Kambodia was then known. His book has 
been translated by M. Abel Rémusat, in whose Nouveaux 
Mélanges Asiatiques it occupied a prominent place. The author 
tells us that he was entrusted with the duty of promulgating certain 
orders of his Emperor (Kublai Khan) in Kambodia over which 
State, China exercised something in the nature of suzerainty; that 
he left Ming-Cheu in the second month of the year following the 
reception by him of the imperial instructions—that is to say in 
1296— travelled thence to the port of Wen-Chu, whence he put 
out to sea on the 20th day of the same month. On the [5th day 
of the third moon—namely twenty-five days later—he arrived off 
the coast of Cochin-China, but he relates that he then encountered 
such adverse winds that he did not succeed in reaching his destin- 
ation until the seventh moon. He returned to China, once more 
travelling by sea, in 1297. It is worthy of notice, in view of the 
hopes so persistently entertained by the French administration 
of Indo-China of tapping the trade of the Celestial Empire by 
means of the Mekong. the Red River, or some other inland route. 
that even when Kambodia was a flourishing and highly civilised 
kingdom, communication between it and China was maintained 
by sea, and not via the Provinces of Yun-nan or Kwang-si. 


“The Chinese ambassador next gives us a detailed account 
of the capital of Kambodia, in which mention is made of the 
rectangular shape of the town, the high wall by which it is encom- 
passed, the two gates on the eastern face, and the great Causeway 
of Giants which leads to the western entrance, and which, even 
in ruins, is remarkable a feature of Angkor. He also mentions 
particularly a temple without the walls, which even then was 
accounted very ancient, and which according to the legend current 
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in his day was built by one Lu-pan in the space of a single night. 
This would appear to be the pagoda of Mount Bakheng. On the 
other hand, the Chinese author speaks of two lakes, one on the 
east of the town about 100 li in circumference, and another, the 
dimensicns of which are not given, some five li to the North. Only 
one such lake is now in existence, and this is not easily to be 
identified with either of those mentioned by the ambassador from 
China. Angkor Wat, the immense temple which from internal 
evidence is proved to be the most recent of the Angkor ruins, is 
not spoken of, and we are therefore driven to conclude either 
that it had not been built by the year 1296, or that a description 
of it was omitted by accident. (vide Hugh Clifford's Further India 
p. 229 et seq). 


The discovery of the ruins of Angkor is stated by Christoval 
de Jaque, who in a book published in 1606 gives an account of 
travels in Indo-China undertaken by him between 1592 and 1598. 
“It is surrounded,” he says, "by a strong wall which is four leagues 
in circumference, of which the battlements are carved with great 
care," and he gives to this place the name of Anjog. which would 
seem to be sufficient to identify it with Angkor even if he does not 
furnish recognisable descriptions of the Causeway of the 
Giants and other remarkable features of the ruins. He states too 
—a fact which deserves special attention that even in 1570 many 
of the inscriptions at Anjog were written in a tongue which none 
of the natives understood or could interpret. 


In his History of the Islands of the Archipelago, published 
five years before de Jaque's work, Ribadeneyra also notices these 
ruins. He says, "There are in Cambodia the ruins of an ancient 
city, which some say was constructed by the Romans or by 
Alexander the Great. It is a marvellous fact that none of the 
natives can live in these ruins, which are the resort of wild beasts. 
These Gentiles have a tradition that the ruins will some day be 
rectored by a foreign nation.” 


In 1672 there occurs another mention of Angkor in the work 
of a French missionary named Pére Chevruel. "There is an 
ancient and very celebrated temple," he says, "situated at a dis- 
tance of eight days from the place where I live. This temple is 
called Onco, and it is as famous among the Gentiles as St. Peter's 

11 
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at Rome :'" and he adds that in his time pilgrimages were made to 
it from Siam, Pegu, Laos and Tenasserim. 

From these accounts of Angkor it will be seen that when the 
plece was first discovered by Europeans in 1570 it was as ruined, 
as deserted, as much given over to the forest and the beasts of the 
jungle, as completely a monument of a prehistoric past, as it is in 
our own day. If then we are to accept the work of the anonymous 
Chinese official as an authentic account of Angkor Thom at the 
end of the thirteenth century, we must ask ourselves to believe 
that this mighty civilisation, whereof its magnificent architecture was 
the ripened fruit, not only declined and perished, but passed into 
oblivion all within a space of less than 300 years. Nay, more than 
this: for if the omission of any description of the temple of Angkor 
Vat from the account given in the Chinese manuscripts is to be 
taken as evidence the splendid edifice. which was of a kind 
little likely to escape attention, had not yet been built at the time 
of the ambassador's visit, we must believe that the Khmer civilisa- 
tion reached its point of culmination at some period in the four- 
teenth century at the earliest, and nevertheless was thereafter 
obliterated so effectually that in less than 200 years it had left 
behind it hardly so much as a tradition. 


If then by the end of the thirteenth century Angkor was stil] 
great, still inhabited, but none the less was tottering to its fall, 
all we have to suppose is that events occurred which hastened the 
catastrophe and accelerated the process of decay, and here we 
seem to find a hint in the Chinese manuscripts of what may have 
been the nature of the calamity which precipitated the abandon- 
ment of the royal city. The ambassador, as already stated. makes 
mention of lakes in the neighbourhood of Angkor which are no 
longer to be located in the directions indicated by him, while 
another lake appears to have come into being since his time. A 
change such as this wrought in the i atural configuration of the 
surrounding country could only be the result of seismic convulsions, 
and such an explanation would also account for the battered con- 
dition of many of the buildings and the very general dilapidation 
of the roofs. It is noticeable, too, that no human remains are 
found in large numbers in the houses of Angkor Thom, as would 
be the case in all probability if the town had been’ abandoned on 
account of plague or pestilence, and it would seem to be more 
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likely that the evacuation was due to a sudden panic. When we 
remember the innately superstitious character of these Oriental 
races, it is not difficult to conceive of the conviction that might 
have been bred in them by a succession of slight earth tremors 
that it was the will of the gods that their ancient home should be 
deserted, and if once such a belief spread among the populace of 
an Asiatic city, ncthing could save it from abandonment. The 
faith of the Oriental, which, not content with believing in the 
languid European fashion, has a wonderful power of realising as 
an actual fact the thing proposed for its belief, would in such an 
event prove strong enough to overcome all attachment to home, 
all love of things ancient and sacred, all personal and private 
interests, all respect for the value of property. The will of the 
gods, once plainly indicated, once grasped, would be obeyed no 
matter what the sacrifice demanded by obedience, and something 
of this kind, | conceive. must be held to account for the abandon- 
ment of the noble edifices of Angkor to the encreaching jungle and 
to the w.ld creatures of the forest. 


The origin of the Khmers is wrapped in obscurity, but the 
features of the men represented in the ancient monuments, as can 
be seen from the statue of the Leprous King, reproduced in the 
work of M. Groslier, are distinctively Hindu. The type is found 
to this day prevalent among the Cambodians of pure descent, and 
it presents a very marked contrast to the broad-faced, flat-featured 


Mongolian races of China and Siam Cambodia in our time, 
however, is not peopled by a single nation, but rather by a very 
heterogeneous population. The mountains are inhabited for the 


most part by aboriginal tribes of a very low standard of civilisation, 
who from time immemorial have been pillaged and enslaved by 
their more advanced neighbours. The trading and energetic por- 
tion of the community is composed almost exclusively of Chinese 
mostly natives of Fok-Kien, for Cambodia still communicates with 
China by sea, and the very colonists of Malaya scattered about the 
country, who came there no one precisely knows how, and the 
Cambodians themselves have in most cases intermarried with 
strangers and so have lost their ancient purity of blood. In Batam- 
bang and Siam-Rep, the Siamese had also established a few colo- 
nies. The province of Siam-Rep is the heart of the ancient Khmer 
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Empire. The monarchs and nobles there lavished their wealth 
on monuments and made the district one of the art-centres of 
the world. lt is crossed by a river rising in the mountains of 
Kulen that furnished the sandstone of the temples. Little torrents 
nourished by fresh springs fall from the heights and join to form 
the Stung-Siam-Rep, traversing for more than half its course an arid 
region, poor and sandy, where rise rocky hillocks covered by 
scanty trees; then it arrives in a rich land, chosen by the kings 
as their residence, passes on the skirts of Angkor-Thom, goes 
through the town that gave its name to the province and which 
was already in ancient times a flourishing commercial entrépot 
and after touching in Savannahs flooded during the rainy season, 
it mingles with the waters of the great lake, the Tonle-Sap. The 
neighbourhood of this lake is richer in archeeological remains than 
any other found in the East and the conception of the Cambodians 
are as admirable as their ability to turn them into realities. 


Now what is the origin of Khmer art? One finds it appearing 
quite abruptly in the history of the Far East ; it shows, while yet 
in its first manifestations a certain mastery, enabling it to attain, 
in a short enough space of time the highest summits of architec- 
tural art in some of its monuments. 


The question is far from being decided as yet. The Hindu 
influence is undeniable ; it is known that before the first centuries 
of the Christian era emigrants coming from India had penetrated 
into Indo-China and that at a later age some conquerors of the 


same origin had again disembarked in the country which had come 
to be the land of Khmer. 


In Cambodia, the religious, the moral codes and the literature 
are borrowed from India. We find sculptured upon the numerous 
Khmer temples the same divinities and legendary heroes as upon 
the temples of the Hindus. The text of ancient inscriptions is very 
often in Sanskrit. The towers in the form of a pyramid with the 
stages detached fiom each other in distinct divisions in accordance 
with the canons of Dravidian architecture of Southern India, are 
evidently congeners of Khmer towers: but if one takes note of the 
fact that the most ancient monuments in Pallava style goes up to 
the 7th century A.D., it is difficult to establish a direct affiliation 
ef one architecture to the other. 
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On the other hand if Hindu art had a share in the architecture 
of Cambodia, and this is evident, since from Burmah and passing 
through Siam and Java, every part of the Far East is more or less 
under cultural vassalage of India, one can also recognise in Khmer 
Art the influence which do not manifest themselves so clearly in 
the countries mentioned above. [Some General observations on 


the Temples of Angkor by H. Marchal. (Rupam, Oct. 1922)]. 


That it derived its inspiration direct from India cannot be 
doubted—the character of the carving, the features of the statues. 
the practice by the Khmers of the cult of Buddha, all indicate 
this, while the appearance of the Cambodians of our own time 
seems to confirm the belief that the ancestors of these people came 
onginally from the peninsula of Hindustan We know that Hindu 
influence extended in very early times as far south as Lombok 
and Bali, and it is highly probable that Cambodia may also have 
been peopled from India by sea.* The enormous encroachments 
of the land upon the ocean, caused by the immense amount of the 
deposits washed down by the Mekong, have added largely to the 
flat coast-lands of the country during historical as opposed to geolo- 
gical times, and a thousand years ago Angkor was certainly much less 
distant from the sea than it is to-day. None the less, since other 
scaward States in its vicinity escaped the Indian invasion, it is at least 
possible that the Khmers may have made their way into Indo- 
China by overland route, as is contended by some French writers, 
though the opinion is one which it is not easy to accept. M. Groslier 
discusses the Indian influence on the Cambodians in his Recher- 
ches sur les Cambodgiens thus : 


“Qu'y avait-il donc au Nord-Ouest et à | Ouest de l'ancien 
Cambodge et pour le voyageur parvenant de l Inde du Nord par 
le Bengale, la Birmanie et la region de Dvaravati? Un immense 
massif montagneux peu fait pour retenir des populations en marche 
et en outre trois grandes vallées, celles de Irrawadi, du Saluen et 
du Menam; vallees dirigées toutes du Nord au Sud et qui devaient 
conduire directement et fatalement toutes les vagues humaines qui 
les suivaient aux deux portes naturelles ouverts sur les plaines et 


* See my book,  /ndia as known to the Ancient World. ' 
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la fecondité Kméres.........La, un grand movement qui civilise et 
répond la pensée indoue : ici une forte — pousée birmanie qui 
par vient du Nord de l'Inde. Elle rejette vers le Sud les populations 
installée le long des valees, populations egalement indouisces."' 


In the whole of Cambodia there are only three temples which 
possess an immense series of bas-reliefs: the Bayon,  Banteai 
China, and Angkor Vat. The first two are earlier than the third. 
The style of the sculpture is naturally primitive and as in all ancient 
arts, many conventions appear lacking scientific knowledge. 
Perspective also was an unknown science and the different planes 
are placed one above the other, usually separated by 
horizontal lines. Yet inspite of these naive defects. the 
sculptors were so scrupulous, so attentive to every detail, 
that they had reached an extraordinary standard of perfection. 
Some scenes are so life-like and so true to nature that one 
cannot believe that the men who used rough stools to fashion these 
wonders had not previously made sketches during their rambles. 
The carvings are most likely like ‘‘the Bible of Amiens” to be 
comprehended by illiterate plebeians, or even by equally ignorant 
nobles who desired their deeds and beliefs to be preserved from 
oblivion. Most of the scenes have a precious finish and one can 
well imagine, years ago, the Khmer sculptors, in great numbers, 
filling the vast cloisters with the bangs of their mallets and chisels, 
with the dust of scraped stones and stepping back from time to 
time to zee the effect of their toil. Moreover, they were all, no 
doubt, under the supervision of a supreme architect and master 
who like Phidias in the Partheon, walked everywhere and added 
a touch of his genius to the achievements of lesser craftsmen. 
The entire series, which stretches over half a mile, reveals a start- 
ling evenness of merit. (vide Jeannerat de Burski, Angkor: Ruins 
in Cambodia). 

The Bayon has been aptly described by a witty French writer, 
as 'the whc!e Cambodian nation turned to stone’; from the summit 
of the central tower to the level of the ground all the qualities 
and vices, all the greatness and baseness which distinguished that 
race are disclosed. The structure is personal and the decoration 
explicit. We have there the religion, the monarchy, of mind, the 
faith in their gods and kings, the blind belief they showed in their 
superiors ; also their war-like spirit, their freedom and their charac- 
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ter, sweetened by the love for women and children. We see their 
admiration for nature and their history. Indeed the entire kingdom 
of Yacovarman and its inhabitants can be said to be contained in 
the area enclosed within the surrounding walls. Later they may 
have built more magnificent erections, but never the ancient 
Khmers, nor any other nation in any epoch have condensed once 
again, in a single monument, the souls and manners of an age. 
The Bayon is unique and worthy to rank with the proudest buildings 
of the world for this extraordinary particularity. 


The Bayon represents the earliest conception, crude and 
savagely immense, of a people apart, without analogue in 
the world, and without neighbours: the Khmer people, pro- 
bably a detached branch of the great Indo European race, 
which planted itself here as if by chance, and grew and 
developed far from the parent stem separated from the 
rest of the world by immense expanses of forest and 
marshy land. About the ninth century some four hundred years 
earlier than Angkor-Vat, this sanctuary ruder and more enormous, 
was in the plenitude of its glory. |n order to try and picture to 
one's self what was once its most awful magnificence, it would be 
necessary, first of all to clear away the forests which engulf it, 
to suppress the inextricable entanglement of these roots and these 
greenish white-spotted branches, which are so to say, the tentacles 
of the fig-tree of ruins; and then, no longer in this eternal green 
night, but in the open air, under the wide expanse of starry dome, 
to re-erect these quadruple-visaged towers—about fifty of them !— 
to replace them upright on their monstrous pedestal, which like 
that of Angkor-Vat was in three stages. 


To ornament the walls of Bayon endless bas-reliefs and 
decorations of every sort have been conceived with an exuberant 
prodigality. Here are battles, furious conflicts, war-chariots, inter- 
minable processions of elephants and groups of Apsarás, of Devatas 
with pompous crowns. The workmanship is crude and more naive 
than at Angkor-Vat, but the inspiration revealed there is more 
vehement, more tumultous. There is something disconcerting in 
so great a profusion. In our days of pinchbeck versatility, it is 
dificult to realise the perseverance, the fertility, the faith, the 
love of grand «and eternal, which inspired these vanished people. 
“This temple", says M. Pierre Loti in his well-known book on 


> 
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‘Siam’, 'is one of the places in the world where men have heaped 
together the greatest mass of stones, where they have accumulated 
the greatest wealth of sculptures, of ornaments, of foliage, of 
flowers and of faces. It is not simple as are the lines of Thebes 
and Baalbeck. Its complexity is as bewildering even as its enor- 
mity. Monsters guard all the flights of steps, of all the entrances ; 
the divine Apsaràás, in indefinitely repeated groups, are revealed 
everywhere amongst the overhanging creepers. And, at a first 
view nothing stands out ; there seem only disorder and confusion 
in this hill of carved stones, on the summit of which the great 
towers have sprouted. But, on the contrary, when one examines 


ioa little, a perfect symmetry is manifest from top te bottom. 
The hill of sculptured stones forms a square pyramid of three 
stages, the base of which measures more than a thousand yards 
in circumference ; and it is on the third and highest of these stages 
that we find that which is pre-eminently the Holy place." Within 
this sanctuary presides a Buddha of gigantic size, commanding and 
gentle, with legs crossed and downcast half-closed eyes, for so 
many centuries that spiders have contrived patiently to drape him 
with black muslirs, hiding the gold "with which he was adorned. 
But his bowed head preserved the same benevolent smile as may 
be found on all the representations of Him from Ceylon to Korea: 
the smile of the Great Peace, obtained by the Great Renunciation 
and the Great Piety. 


Over and above the great temples which every one visits there 
are to be found scattered about, by the side of the rivers and 
swamps, a number of monuments in terra cotta of an art most 
singular, dating back to the fourth century and even to the earliest 
days of the Khmer Empire. 


To sum up, all that we can really ascertain at the present 
time concerning the Khmer civilisation is that it flourished and came 
to full fruition before its subjugation by China; that the Chinese 
dominion ended before the conclusion of the tenth century of our 
era, though it had a nominal and more or less formal existence for 
more than three centuries later ; that Angkor and the other towns 
of Cambodia were occupied by the natives of the country well 
into the fourteenth century, although by that time the civilisation 
of the Khmers had decayed, their arts would appehr to have de- 
clined, and the number of their subjects to have dwindled. lIt 


- 
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further seems probable that some time in the fourteenth century 
the ancient buildings were deserted owing, it may be surmised, 
to a superstitious belief that it was no longer the will of the gods 
that they should be occupied—a superstition which exists to the 
present day, and which may have originated in, or have impressed 
itself upon, the public mind by reason of one or more seismic 
convulsions. We have, it must be confessed, only a slender base 
upon which to build our theories, but the evidence of the Chinese 
ambassador, quoted in these pages, is something tangible and 
concrete which cannot easily be thrust aside. The desertion of 
Angkor at a period subsequent to his visit is at any rate a possibi- 
lity, and that the condition of the ruins at the present time, and the 
maze of myth and legend in which the imagination of the native 
population has entangled them, need excite little surprise when 
we remember the colossal nature of the buildings on the one side, 
and the appeal which they would inevitably make to a marvel- 
loving, superstitious, and unlettered people. When all has been 
said, however, the problem of the Khmer civilisation remains 
unsolved, for of the story of the great empire which existed before 
ever China effected conquests in Cambodia, we know very little. 
Judged by the gigantic remains which they have bequeathed to- 
us,—the expression at once of a tremendous energy and of a 
passionate love of art—the Khmers must have been a wonderful 
people, and such a people cannot have failed to have a marvellous 
and inspiring history. What the story was we know not in detail, 
and perhaps shall never know, but we must all subscribe to Francis 
Garnier's tribute to the men of this vanished race : 


' Jamais nelle part peut-être une masse plus imposante de 
pierres ns eté disposée avec plus d'art et de science. Si l'on ad- 
mire les pyrammides comme une ouvre gigantesque de la force et 
de la patience humaines, à une force et une patience égales il faut 
ajouter ici le genie!" 





ZOROASTRIAN CONCEPTION OF FUTURE EXISTENCE 


(SHAMS-UL-ULEMA SARDAR Dr. K. A. N. Dasrum, PH.D.) 


The doctrine of Future Existence has been held in some form 
or another by every race and tribe of men. With this tenet is often 
coupled belief in rewards and punishments in the next world, the 
state of men's spirits there depending in whole or in part upon 
conduct during life on earth. Some religions tell of a final conflict 
between good and evil and the ultimate triumph of the former. 
Others have no teaching to give on the subject. But all alike agree 
in the conviction that death does not end all and that there is an 
after-life. The conviction on this point appears to be so strong and 
for the matter of that, so universal that one is almost tempted to 
consider it an intuition. |t is found not only among the higher 

classes, but quite as generally among those in the lower state of 
civilization, or even among savages. Dr. Tylor says in his 
"Primitive Culture" that it is not safe to take the doctrine of the 
_ soul's future life as one of the general and principal elements. The 
doctrine of the surviving soul may, however, be treated as common 
to all known races, though its acceptance is not unanimous. As 
in savage so in civilized life, dull and careless natures ignore a 
world to come as too far off, while sceptical intellects are apt to 
reject its belief as wanting proof. Savages never doubt the exis- 
tence of the part which in man survives death, and they attribute 
souls not only to animals but even to weapons and utensils. Compte 
describes man's primary mental condition as constantly characteris- 
ed by the free and direct exercise of our primitive tendency to 
conceive all external bodies, natural or artificial, as animated by 
a life essentially analogous to our own with mere differences of 
intensity. We all experience this tendency in our childhood, and 
it is natural to suppose that in the childhood of human race it was 
universal. Even now, it shows itself in fetishism, while, in classica! 
Greece, every river, fountaig, or tree was regarded as the abode 
of nymph or some spirit, The probable explanation of this ap- 
pears to be that man's instinct makes him so certain of his own. 
personality distinct from his material body that he*cannot without 
any effort on his part rid himself of the idea that exterior objects are 
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like himself in that respect, This belief in the existence of the 
soul seems to be an innate idea which may be accounted for as 
the spirits of the deceased presenting themselves to their surviving 
relatives’ mind so clearly that they are mistaken for the relatives 
themselves. 


m Among the Aryans in Europe and in the East, the similarity of 
practices connected with the burial or burning of the dead makes 
it probable that their beliefs about the state after death did not differ 
widely from one another. Throughout Northern Europe, it was 
the custom to bury the dead in what we call barrows. The dead body 
was placed in a contracted posture within the stone chamber called 
"Dolemen'. Vast mounds of earth were then piled above the 
tomb. In England, the custom of cremation, as history bears out 
well, was first introduced during Bronze Age. Herodotus has left 
us a description of the ceremonies connected with the internment 
of a Scythian king. In other parts of Europe, other customs were 
prevalent with some difference. 


It would not be out of place, if we consider the primitive idea 
of European-Aryans on the subject. As far as our knowledge of 
cultural development of European-Aryans in the early days goes, 
they regarded death as no better than a simple change of life. 
They thought that the spirit lived under the earth. The old Roman 
idea was that the Umbra cr the shade flew around the Sepulchre, 
that manes went to Orcus, and that the spirit ascended the stars. 
This reminds us of Egyptian belief in the ba or scul, the khu or 
mind, Ka or double and the Khaibit or shade. In these we find 
traces of different theories amalgamated. The soul was supposed 
to have a special connection with the tomb. Hence food was 
brought and wine poured out on the sepulchre to satisfy the hunger 
and thirst of the inhabitant. It was believed that the spiritual 
essence of these things would be useful to the soul of the deceased. 

In order that the soul might be at rest, it was considered nece- 
ssary that the body should be buried and the funeral rites duly 
performed. If this were not done, the unfortunate spirit could find 
no repose and hence, becoming a larva, it haunted and troubled 


E the living. < 


The Odyssey gives us rather a sad picture of the abode of the 
dead and the state of its inhabitants. They dwell in murky gloom 
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and are spoken of as the feeble persons of the dead, inhabiting a 
joyless spot, grieving but telling each its own troubles and being 
senseless and phantoms of departed mortals. The shade of Achilles 
when it met Ulysses, told him that he would rather be a serf and 
act the hireling to another in a poor man’s cottage, than reign over 


all dead men. 


From what has been stated above, it will be seen that all 
nations, whether civilized or not, had a firm belief in an after-life. 
Yet, in spite of slight differences of opinion as to the condition of 
the soul in that state of existence, the general view was that such 
a life was far inferior to this and that it was a state more or less 
vague or unreal, where no progress of any kind was made, but in 
which the spirit existed at best in a more or less unhappy condi- 
tion. The slight differences of opinion which we find entertained 
by different nations as to the belief in the after-life simply represent 
the different stages of intellectual development they attained. 


We now come to the theory of the transmigration of souls as 
propounded by the Hindu Aryans in very early days. The theory 
of transmigration, be it said to the credit of its exponents, is the 
subtlest and the most convincing, though apparently, of the theories 
referred to above. This theory or rather this form of belief has 
been very widely spread among all classes of people of Europe 
and America, and Asia is no exception to this. According to this 
theory, the soul of a child enters the world again in the person of 
another child born soon after the death of the former. It is well- 
known how extensively Manu makes use of the theory of trans- 
migration. It plays an important part in Buddhism and Hinduism, 
though it is entirely wanting in the original belief of the Aryans of 
both India and Persia. This idea of transmigration appears to have 
been left behind by the Aryans and Semites in their intellectual 


advance. 


As we have said above, a sad picture, as drawn by Odyssey, 
of the abode of the dead and the state of its inhabitants, which 
resembles that drawn by other nations of Europe and America in 
very old times, does, pari passu, resemble the Hindu idea of trans- 
migration. It must have been prevalent among the Aryans | 
before their separation from each other. Manu bide the so-called - 
Sraddha offering of rice with libations of water or milk and also 
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with roots and fruits to be offered by a man daily to his ancestors, 
in order to satisfy them. The Sraddha ceremony is not one of 
Hindu funeral rites, " Antayisti ", but is an act of reverential homage 
to the deceased relatives, especially parents or ancestors. Every day. 
water has to be poured on the tomb, and balls of rice (Pinda) have 
to be offered on special occasions. The object of the ceremony 
fs to supply nourishment to the deceased. The funeral rites pro- 
per and the first Sraddha turn the wandering ghost of the dead man 
into a being provided with an ethereal body. Succeeding Sraddhas 
strengthen this body and enable the soul thus equipped to enter 
Pitra Loka. In this matter, the Hindu Preta reminds us of the Latin 
Larva. The abode of the spirit after the proper ceremonies have 
been performed, is a region, the exact position of which is the 
subject of difference of opinion. Some locate it in the air, while others 
do so in the orbit of the moon. Its ruler is Yama, son of the God 
Surya (the Sun). An ancient hymn in the Rig-Veda, X. 14, states 
clearly the early belief of the Hindus on this subject as — 


(1). "Worship thou with an oblation King Yama, the gatherer 
of the people, son of Vaivasvat, who has depart- 
ed to the mighty mountain slopes. showing the way 
to many. 

(2. Yama was the first to find for us the way. and this 
pasturage is not to be taken away ; whither our ancient 
fathers have gone, thither will their offsprings go. 
along their own paths. 

(7). "Go thou forward, go thou forward by the ancient 
paths, whither our ancient fathers have gone, mayest 
thou see both King Yama and God Varuna, rejoicing 
in wonted manner. 

(B. "Unite thyself with the fathers, with Yama, in the high- 
est heaven by thy merits: Having abandoned Sin, go 
home again, vigourous, unite thyself to a body. 

In his six systems of Indian Philosophy, Max Muller says that 
this hymn seems to imply that earlier ideas were nobler than later 
ones in connection with the state of the soul after death. 


HinpU View OF  TRANSMIGRATION. 


The doctrine of transmigration has found a most congenial 
home in Asia which owes it to India. The hymns in the Rig-Veda 
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which simply represent the best literary activity of the early Aryans 
do not show that it was then in a developed form. It is only in the 
Upanishad period that we find it in its complete development. 
The Buddha himself adopted it with such modifications in detail 
as his cwn system necessitated. This theory has been assumed by 
nearly half the human race to-day. |n England, Germany and the 
United States, men and women are discussing it to-day. Unlike 
the ancient Aryans of Europe, what appears from the later Hindu 
literature to oppress the Hindu, is not sin, but existence and its 
attendant miseries. He explains away this theory as — 


"We have capacity but it is foiled for want of opportunity ; 
we have taste, but it is over-ridden by circumstances ; 
we have ambition. but it is hindered by weakness. 
There are inequalities of life. Some are rich who sel- 
dom work, while others are poor who have to work 
ceaselessly. Crookedness sometimes prospers and 
honesty walks in rags." 


These things are a constant puzzle to our intelligence. But the 
Hindu furnishes an arresting answer to this riddle. He shares the 
general conviction of mankind that death does not end all. He 
holds that the life that passes from our vision here is recommission- 
ed for service or for suffering. Moreover, he holds that the life 
hereafter will be determined by the life that we live here. But 
if this life projects itself beyond, why may we not turn the process 
backward? If this life be the result of a previous life, then is the 
riddle solved and inequality explained. Pain must be retribution, 
pleasure reward and justice is for ever vindicated. If this is true, 
the successful man is rendered for ever indifferent to the envy of 
his neighbours, for has he not earned his prosperity ? 


The Hindu assumes three things for the support of this theory, 
viz.. (i) Eternity behind as well as before, (ii) eternity of souls, and 
(i) unrestrictedness of the soul in its embodiments. 


Let us take in their natural sequence these three assumptions 
and see how far the answers suggested by him satisfy our reason. 
The first is eternity behind and before. According to this hypo- 
thesis, the sufferings or enjoyments in this life are the result of 
man's actions in the past life, in other words, what he suffers or 
enjoys in this life is the result of what he was and did in the past 
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life ; but what he was then was necessitated by what he had been 
the birth before that, and so on indefinitely. Where to stop? If 
there is no stopping. it is commiting one to an cternal series of 
antecedents, an endless and beginningless chain of cause and effect, 
each link of which hangs on the preceding and so on. Such a posi- 
tion, as Professor Orr has said in his book, ‘Christian view of God 
and the World'', is unthinkable and affords no resting place for the 
reason, Even Sankaracharya, in a moment of candour, ridicules 
the idea of cause producing and being produced by its own effect, 
through an eternal series, and says that it would be like an endless 
chain of blind men leading other blind men (Vedanta Sutras). The 
second assumption is that the souls are eternal in which these un- 
beginning causes work out their unending effects When, therefore. 
a child is born, we are not to understand that a new soul is created. 
What has happened is that an eternal entity has just taken on a 
fresh embodiment. The third and the last assumption, viz., the 
unrestrictedness of the soul in its embodiments, may seem less credi- 
ble, perhaps, if we remember how fundamentally the Hindu 
conception of soul differs from our own. To us the soul is the 
essential man, a personality that knows itself, the "|I" of individual 
experience, that reasons, wills, loves. and hates; and that finds 
in the human bodily organism the only instrument through which 
it can properly express itself. The fact that a self-conscious intel- 
ligence is capable of uniting itself harmoniously with any other 
than the human type of physique, is certainly incomprehensible to 
human intelligence. In all countries and in all ages, the difference 
between the lowest human and the highest animal has been so 
fundamental and instinct that the ultimate commingling of the two 
has been regarded as one of the fixed impossibilities, of the same 
class as the union of fire and water or light and darkness. This 
appears to be due to his mistaken conception of soul, which, accord. 
ing to him, is not Ego, which last he grades as matter. lie 
understands the soul to be the vital principle without thought, 
emotion, will, self-consciousness or any cther quality, except that of 
extension and life. (Crozier's History of Intellectual Development). 
Such a principle is very elastic and may take any shape required. 
THe Law or KARMA. 

He again «bases this theory on the law of Karma which is 

believed to determine rewards and punishments in this life as well 
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as in the next. He brings this law into operation to interpret the 
universe, in fact, he interprets all the operations of nature as being 
the results of the good or bad deeds of the aggregate of souls per- 
formed in their various embodiments. 


The Doctrine of transmigration has another attraction. lt is 
claimed for it that it not only rehabilitates justice but also finally 
enthrones hope. It is held to imply the promise that the spirit 
must ultimately conquer matter, and all the evil that clings to it. 
The journey may be long or weary, the ebbs may seem as frequent 
as the tides, but some where, some time, the spirit will work itself 
free and escape its last tenement to greet its source in eternal union. 


The Hindu sometimes contrasts this with the Christian teaching 
of eternal sin. To him this doctrine means the defeat of God. That 
God should crush out of His Universe those who are finally impe- 
nitent and incorrigible and then reign for ever supreme would be 
intelligible but not quite reasonable. A consideration like this, 
while it serves the Hindu in passing argument, is strongly em- 
phasised by many in Europe and America, and also by some 
Zoroastrians who have been caught into the fold of Theosophy. 
But we ask, what is the value of salvation procured by such a pro- 
cess as transmigration. The Hindu says whatever the soul's relation 
to God, the process works itself through at last inevitably and the 
individualized spirit is merged into the Universal Being. If this be 
so, there is nothing worth while left for a man to do. He is simply 
the victim of a great cosmic process, and the destined end will 
come, whatever he does or does not, and whether he desires or 
protests. 


There are many more subtle distinctions, besides, drawn by 
the Hindu in order to support the so-called doctrine of transmigration, 
but they are mere intellectual feats of the Hindu mind. A critical 
examination of these feats is therefore impossible, as the space 


allowed is but limited. 

We now come to that part of theology which deals with the 
divine nature of Godhood, as viewed by Hindu Pantheism, and 
Zoroastrianism. According to Hindu Pantheism, God is world and 
the world is God. Neither of them has personality. Matter is only a 
fiction of the mind. It comes into existence in the form of body. 
when only we think of it, All the evils pertaining to the material 
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body, such as sickness, death etc. are simply a feat of imagination. 
It again tells us that everything visible or invisible is mind which 
cannot be two. Since it is one, it cannot but be God. All other 
material things, such as stars, trces, rivers etc. have no separate 
existence, but they are only the ideas of the mind. They are like 
visions appearing in dreams and having, as a consequence, no 
actual existence. What is called sickness is only a belief, which is 
unreal. Man has to destroy this belicf. If this belief is destroyed, 
all sickness is destroyed. If this idea is stretched forward death 
also is destroyed, for it is only the fiction of the mind, as death has 
no existence, so far as spirit is concerned. If this idea is accepted, 
the belief in the existence of matter is destroyed, and the individual 
consciousness is ignored. To put it more clearly, the idea of a 
personal God and the belief of actual sin have no force. They are 
meaningless expressions used simply to express the ignorance of 
man about the divine nature of Godhood, as understood by the 
Hindu Scriptures. 

This teaching is quite contrary to that of Zoroastrianism as well 
as to reason and science. The Zoroastrian idea of Godhood is 
based upon Asha, Righteousness and a conviction of a Personal 
God. Ahura Mazda is essentially personal. Zorcaster gave to the 
world what is called Divine Personality, which suggests a deep 
insight on his part, and which does not conflict with reason or 
science. Unlike Hindu Pantheism, Zoroastrianism does not think 
that all men are one man, that all animals are one animal and that 
all organisms are one organism. Still less does it believe them to 
be God. It is absurd to believe that one and the same substance 
should be both rational and irrational at one and the same time. 

Schopenhaur rightly says: "To call God merely the sum of 
all things is to attribute to Him a material personality; for matter 
must form a constituent element of the deity, when regarded in 
such a light. It is impossible to think of one God existing under 
such an innumerably divided form and under divergent and con- 
tradictory conditions.” 

From Pantheism we proceed to Positivitism or Agnosticism which 
denies the existence of God and bids us acknowledge ourselves in- 
capable of comprehending the super-sensible. There is another 
system, known, as materialism, which makes us believe in matter 
only, encouraging atheism or denial of God. 


13 
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Prof. Huxley, who is the great advocate of Darwinism tries to 
solve the problem of the origin of the Universe by means of the 
theory of "Natural Selection or the Survival of the Fittest,” but with 
no great measure of success, since his hypcthesis is based not on 
observation or experiment but on mere speculation. Darwin him- 
self says that though his views explain the Universe, still the more 
he thinks, the more he feels the hopeless immensity of his ignorance. 
A German Philosopher, Kant, thinks it impossible to explain 
the orderly processes in the living organism without postulating 
supernatural final causes and says, “It is quite certain that we cannot 
even satisfactorily understand, much less elucidate, the nature of 
an organism and its internal faculty on purely mechanical, natural 
principles,—it is so certain, indeed, that we may confidently say 
that it is absurd for a man ever to conceive the idea that some day 
a Newton will arise who can explain the origin of a single blade 
of grass by natur] laws uncontrolled by design." 


A careful reading of the Gathic passages shows in unmistakeable 
terms that the Divine Being reveals Himself to us through the Uni- 
verse, and that a cause for it can be no other than the Infinite, only 
in à State of personality. He is the Cause of this grand Universe 
and the Creator of the sublime worlds, both spiritual and material, 
and also of comfort, peace and happiness. 


Before we proceed to consider the qustions of Immortality and 
Resurrection, we propose to add a Gathic view of man as a whole. 
Man, as the Gathas understand him, is the combination of the spiri- 
tual and the material essence. He is not the body which is simply 
the outer clothing. He is the soul which is the principle of life. 
This principle in man is not the same as that fcund in cther animals. 
It is, therefore, clear that the human soul differs from the animal 
sou! and that it likewise differs from the body in which it dwells 
during its existence in the material world. |n the end. the body 
is mingled with the dust, but not with the soul. According to Zend- 
Avesta, though the body ceases to exist, the soul lives unhindered. 
The dead are not, therefore, dead in this sense, for death is the 
mere transference to a superior world. God mercifully permits 
man to quit this earth. “May the Gathas be to us the abundant 
givers of rewards for our righteousness in the next world, after the 
separation. of our consciousness from our body. (Xasna LV. 2). 
When the soul enters Heaven, Ahura Mazda rejoices saying, "Wel- 
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come! O man, thou hast just left the decaying world and entered 
into the undecaying one." (Vendidad, VII.50). 


Zend-Avesta understands by natural death the separation 
of the soul from the material body which wears, crumb- 
les and ultimately becomes dust. There is no resurrection of the 
body but of the soul, which is superior to all material things, and 
quite independent of the body. Death is simply entering upon that 
unchanging lot which man has worked out for himself here below. 
This world, therefore, is the waiting room where man prepares for 
his journey to another world. 


Zoroastrianism asserts that there is a moral purpose of the 
relations between man and the unseen, the spiritual world. 
The knowledge that the unseen or spiritual world is moral. must 
bring strength and clearness to the moral life of any human being 
who comprehends the truth. The doctrine of immortality is clearly 
stated in the Gathas, which appears to have been borrowed by the 
Hebrews and imported into the Old Testament. Latest researches 
disclose this doctrine to have been subsequently borrowed by the 
New Testament also from the old one inspite of the pretentions of 
the modern Christians to the contrary. 


The Old Testament, all along, maintains silence in regard to 
future existence. "|n death there is no remembrance of Thee: 
in Sheol who shall give Thee thanks’. Psalm. IV. 4. There is 
neither comfort nor moral significance in the thought of the Hebrew 
Sheol, which conveys no idea to the mind except that of being 
a place where the departed exist, but in which the personality of 
the soul has been feebly left quite untouched. The Hebrew did 
not associate either bliss or misery, but only the thought of bare 
existence in the unseen world. The early Jewish writings show that 
the Future Life, as conceived by Zoroastrian Scriptures. was not 
known, or at any rate overlooked. 


Like many other essentia! doctrines and dogmas a belief in the 
immortality of the sou! is explicitly stated in the following passages 
in the Gathas. "May I take or deliver my mind and soul to Heaven, 
knowing the holy blessings and rewards of the good actions pres- 


cribed by Ahura Mazda." (Yasna XXVIII. 4 or 5). 


"Then truly on the Lie shall come destruction of light ; but they 
that get them good name shall be partakers in the promised reward 
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in the fair abode of Good Thought of Mazada, and of Right (Yasna 
XXX, 10). 

"These things | ask thee. Ahura, how they shall come and 
issue—the requitals that in accord with the records are appointed 
for the righteous, and those, Mazda, that belong to the liars, how 
these shall be when they come to the reckoning.” (Yasna 
XXXI. 14). 

“Thereby ye defrauded mankind of happy life and of immorta- 
lity, by the deed which he and the Bad spirit together with Bad 
Thought and Bad Word taught you, ye Daevas, and the Liers, so 
as to ruin (Mankind)." (Yasna XXXII. 5). 


“This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. He that will not give 
that reward to him that earns it, even to the man who fulfilling 
his word gives him (what he undertook)—what penalty shall come 
to him for the same at this present? | know that which shall come 


to him at the last." (Yasna XLIV. 19). 


"Him thou shouldst seek to exalt with prayers of Piety, him 
that is called Mazda Ahura for ever. for that he hath promised 
through his own Right and Good though that Welfare and Im- 
mortality shall be in the Dominion, strength and perpetuity in his 
house." (Yasna XLV. 10). 


The passages quoted above clearly show how the doctrine of 
a future life is insisted on, sustaining the hope of an 
eternal life in Zoroastrian hearts. They have a real power of solid 
comfort and support to man. 


The Zoroastrian religion is not a theory but a practice in Righte- 
ousness, Every kind of work requires a motive to keep the worker 
steadfast, and the hope of Future Life, Immortality and Resurrec- 
tion offers such a motive which certainly is a stimulus to moral purity 
and an incentive to holy work. : 


The future state is a state of equitable retribution, so that those 
who do good, will rise to glory, honour and peace, and those who 
do evil, will sink into shame and punishment. To believe in im- 
mortality is to believe in the everlasting growth of virtue and to 
choose it as the supreme good under this conviction, According 
to Zoroastrianism man must set his heart only on personal immor- 
tality in a future life. He is not content with merely living on 
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that tribute of respect which humanity might pay to his memory. It 
is à personal immortality that he longs for and claims. 


To attempt to adduce any demonstrative proof of immortality 
is to attempt an impossibility. Even the best of philosophers and 
scientists confess their inability to do so. Herbert Spencer 
says, on the one hand there is no evidence supporting the belief 
in immortality and on the other hand there is no evidence to warrant 
the denial of it." The views of the world-renowned pcet, Tenny- 
son, are well worth remembering, which strengthen the idea of 
immortality, as inculcated in the Gathas and other Scriptural 
writings of the Parsis : 


"Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near in woe and weal, 

O loved the most, when most | feel 
There is a lower and a higher. 

Known and unknown ; human and divine ; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye ; 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 
Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine, 
Strange friend, past, present and to be ; 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold, | dream a dream of good. 

And mingle all the world with thee.” 


In Memorium. 

Mathew Arnold addresses his father in death :— 

“Oh strong soul by what force 

Tarriest thou now. For that force. 

Surely has not been left in vain! 

Somewhere surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour hcuse vast, 

Of being. is practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficient, firm.” 


Carlyle in “Sartor Resartus ' says that the doctrine of a future 
life for man has been created by the combined force of instinctive 
desire, analogical observation, prescriptive authority and philoso- 
phical speculation. These are the four pillars on which the soul 
builds the temple of its hopes ; or the four glasses through which it 
looks to see its eternal heritage." Even a scientist like Prof. Huxley 
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supports this doctrine when he observes, "He who fights on the side 
of moral truth in a world like cur will unquestionably feels himself 
the stronger for the conviction that some time or another his whole 
being will enter into possession of perfect peace and happiness.” 


Thus the doctrine of Future Life has been supported not only 
by men of Science and Philosophy. but by men of experience and 
common sense. To deny immortality is, therefore, to turn sceptic 
and cast off all that is best and noblest in human nature. The 
immediate result of the denial of this doctrine in the face of such 
overwhelming testimony is casting off those restraints which are 
inculcated through the faith in the unseen, loosening the bond 
between faith and morals and coarsening social and spiritual ideals. 


Zoroastrianism tells us that when the soul is free from the body, 
it continues to possess the primary attribute or power, viz. person- 
ality or conscious individuality which man naturally desires his soul 
to possess as a means of enjoyment in a life to come. It is quite 
clear that all other enjoyments depend upon retention of conscious 
individuality. Any condition with no personality is mere annihila- 
tion. According to Zend-Avesta, personality on which man's 
happiness or welfare depends will ever subsist in a future life. 


After the dissolution of the body, the soul becomes active and 
powerful, and all the acts done by it in the material as well as 
spiritual world either in this or in the next life are to be weighed 
before judgment is given. If the acts are good or in other words. 
if the life lived is good, the end is good. If it is bad. the end is 
bitter in this world and bitterer still in the next world. The fruit of 
sin is reaped in this material as well as in the next spiritual world. 
Man's life, if bad, becomes eternally miserable by communion with 
Angra-Mainyu. For it is well said in Yasna XXXIII. I. that 
According as it is with laws that belong to the present life, so shall 
the Judge act with most just deed towards the man of the Lie and 
the man of Right, and him whose false things and good things 
balance". With this idea and with his implicit faith im Ahura 
Mazda and his Righteous Kingdom, a devout Zoroastrian lives his 
life in this world, where he is sure to get welfare and immortality 
which are the coveted possessions of man. "By his holy Spirit 
and by Best Thought, Deed and Word, in accordance with Right, 

` Ahura Mazda with Dominion and Piety shall give us Welfare and 
Immortality" (Yasna, XLVII. 1). 
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, therefore, conclude in the following sonnet in the name of 
the Great and Wise Lord, Ahura Mazda, and in the interest of the 
pious believers in immortality and spiritual resurrection. of man 
under the righteous Government of God .— 


"Hail! Gracious Ormuzd, author of all Good, 
Spirit of beauty, purity, and light! 

Teach me like thee to hate dark deeds of night, 
And battle ever with the hellish brood 

Of Ahriman, dread prince of evil mood, 

Father of lies, uncleanness, envious spite, 
Thefts, Murders, Sensual sins that shun the light, 
Unreason, ugliness, and fancies lewd 
Grant me, bright Ormuzd, in thy ranks to stand, 

A valiant soldier faithful to the end: 

So when, l leave this life's familiar strand. 
Bound for the great unknown, shall | commend. 
My soul, if Soul survive, into thy hand, 

Fearless of fate if thou thine aid will lend." 


Amen! 





ARYAN ORIGINS 
(H. Bruce Hannan, Eso.) 


One often sees the problem mooted: Where did man originate? 
In Asia, Africa, or what other continent? Or was it in some archi- 
pelago?» Also the question: Is man descended from one primal 
pair, or from a multiplicity of progenitors? These conundrums are 
very common in popular literature ; but even so-called specialists 
from time to time dally with them. They seem to me to be parti- 
cularly futile. especially as those who propound them are generally 
fettered in thought by what is called "Holy Writ’, or some other 
literary or scientific "authority". One might just as reasonably 
speculate as to what and how grass originated. After all, what 
do we mean by "''origins ' in this connection? Existence—that 
relative phenomenal world in which we jivatmans live and move and 
have our being—is dependent on another world. It is based on 
Subsistence. As such, though subject to inevitable periodical 
change, Existence is essentially everlasting, or cyclical, in the 
sense that it has no beginning, except an arbitrary one, placeable 
anywhere on the cycle, and termed zero. For Subsistence is eternal. 
i.c, it is simply the Absolute, and has no reference to conditions of 
any sort, such as time, space, causation, etc. It is what the 
Germans call the Ding an sich—that incomprehensible reality which 
substands every manifest phenomenon. Even universes have no 
beginning. They succeed each other everlastingly, each, after its 
period of cosmical development, or manvantara, falling into pralaya, 
or abeyance, and its successor evolving gradually out of its disintegra- 
ting and dissolving elements—though when, or where, one universe 
ends and its successor begins, who can say ? Time itself has no begin- 
ning ; at least, with our present categories of thought, we are unable 
to conceive of any. Hence, in some state or other, the forms and 
functions associable with any particular world pre-existed in the 
nebular blastema out of which that world emanated, and even 
earlier. In short, so far as we can imagine, there never was a time 
when they did net exist. If, then, as we are told, man developed 
through countless ages of volution from the lowliest beginnings, 
what must have happened? As our world evolved out of its prede- 
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cessor, those beginnings must once have been distributed 
all over it. There is no reason, for instance, to suppose 
that, till terrestrial developments had begun, they found them- 
selves collected together in isolation in some definite and more 
or less limited locality—say one of the particular land masses, or 
other formations, which eventually developed into Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia, or an archipelago. But we do not need to plunge 
so deeply into past time when considering the subject of man's 
origins. It will suffice if we begin with the Permian Era—surely 
a remote enough epoch! Even then we shall have to think in 
continents, and in terms of geological time, i.e. very indefinitely, 
and very much at large ; for, as regards those days, all we can 
hope to discover or conjecture is vague and uncertain in the extreme. 
Geology. then, tells us that, in times as remote as the Permian 
Era, there were only two main land-masses in existence—one 
extending transversely, though not continuously, right round the 
Earth, displaying, of course, different conformations in the different 
eras that stretched between the Permian and say the Pleistocene, 
and known as the Great Northern Zone ; the other being a vast 
atoll-like formation, with a huge central ocean, which practically 
filled up the Southern Hemisphere, and has been named ''Gond- 
wanaland' by eminent geologists. This was the Great Southern 
Zone. |n the extreme south it was rooted in Antarctica ; and in 
the north it effected a junction with the Great Northern Zone at 
one point only, i.e. in the vicinity of what are now known as Spain 
and the western basin of the Mediterranean sea. As regards the 
upper half of this enormous land-ring, in the north (centrally) lay 
what afterwards developed into Africa, including the lower two- 
thirds of later Arabia, and also later India ; the western shoulder 
was represented by what grew into present-day South America ; 
and the eastern shoulder took in what is now Australia. Later, 
a big tract to the east of "Africa" individuated into a long bean- 
shaped islo-continent that geologists named Lemuria (not the 
Lemuria of the theosophists), and later still the southern half of this 
dissolved, while the northern half remained, and out of it devel- 
oped not only India but much that is now ncrth of India. Strange 
to say. "India" eventually evolved as an integral part of the 
Great Northern -Zone—its fauna, flora, and the biological forms and 
functions which ultimately became indigenous Indian humanity, thus 
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transferring their acon-long associations with Gondwanaland from 
the South to the North. Between these two main land-masses, or 
Great Zones, was a mighty world of waters, to which specialists 
have given the name of Tethys. East and West, Téthys extended 
from Australasia and the Pacific (as we now say) to somewhere 
about Sicily. Farther west, in what is now the Atlantic area, but 
very much less in size than the present Atlantic, was a lake-like sea. 
with a narrow outlet at its south west end giving into the Pacific—so 
separating western Gondwanaland (South America) from that 
western portion of the Great Northérn Zone which geologists have 
called Eria (North America, Greenland, etc). After countless 
millions of years—apparently with the advent of the Jurassic Age— 
Gondwanaland began to break up. Its original atoll.like formation 
was succeeded by a number of weirdly-shaped isolated fragments, 
all of which gradually underwent further transformation. At the 
same time (we are speaking of indefinitely long periods), the 
released waters of the central Gondwanaland ocean surged up 
northwards, so augmenting Téthys for a time. How long these 
conditions lasted, nobody of course can tell; but at last Tethys 
and its associated waters—which had theretofore sepulchred all the 
temperate regions north of the equator—began to dry up and shrink, 
leaving only isolated patches of water like the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, etc. |n short, another 
land-zone stole into being—the Creat Central Zone, midway 
between the Great Northern and the Great Southern Zones. Each 
of these three land-masses—the Great Northern, the Great Southern, 
and now the Great Central Zones—had its own special fauna and 
flora, all developed in course of volution from the lowest 
beginnings. Also, each had its own special stock of those biologi- 
cal forms and functions—similarly evolved from the lowliest 
beginnings—which eventually resulted in man; i.e. Yellow man 
(Xanthoderms) in the Great Northern Zone, Black man (Melano- 
derms) in the Great Southern Zone, and Dark-White man (Melano- 
leukoderms) in the Great Central Zone. Having regard to the lowly 
organic forms out of which scientists tell us that man developed, 
and to the innumerable changing types by which he was represented 
in the course of volution ; also having regard to the many and 
vast metamorphoses undergone by the land and sea' areas of Earth, 
era after era, throughout countless inillions of years ; not only is 
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it unreasonable to expect that a record of every successive type 
can be discovered, but it is impossible to say when or where man, 
as man, first appeared on Earth. All we can do is—judging by 
the vestiges of undoubtedly human life which archaeologists have 
discovered—to say that in such and such a place, under such and 
such conditions, and apparently belonging to such and such an 
epoch, or era, man existed. Some interpret certain vestiges which 
have thus come to light as showing that man was on Earth, as man, 
as early as the Eocene. Others refuse to date his appearance 
carlier than the Miocene. But of this at least we are certain—that 
man was on Earth in the Pleistocene. Even then we cannot date 
him in years ; because we do not know when the Pleistocene began; 
nor do we know how long it lasted. We do not really know, with 
certainty, how many years have elapsed since that era came 

an end. Now, the Pleistocene was the era in which the Northern 
Hemisphere was subjected to glaciations—of which there seem 
to have been 4 or 5, with periods of warm, even tropical, weather 
in between; and, judging by the available evidence, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that man made his début on Earth in one of the 
interglacial periods—probably the last. Assuming this, and recog- 
nising that, so far as Europe and Asia are concerned, the ice-cap 
did not come down south farther than about the latitude of London, 
and, in an eastwardly direction, did not extend much beyond the 
60th parallel of longitude, i.e., leaving much north of the Caspian, 
and most of what we now call Siberia (all, except a comparatively 
small area in the north, free from ice, it becomes necessary to 
notice that, in indefinitely remote archaean times, the Siberian 
area just referred to had existed as a heart-shaped continent to 
which geologists have given the name of Angara. Moreover, 
for countless millions of years. it had practically been isolated 
from the western portion of the Great Northern. Zone by an arm 
of the Arctic Sea, which, stretching between the 40th and 80th 
parallels of longitude, E., extended southwards as far as the 
Caspian Sea, which, indeed, is believed to be nothing more or 
less than a surviving remnant of it. Now, in unimaginably early 
days, at the junction point near Spain, there had doubtless been a 
good deal of overlapping, not only of the lower fauna and flora of 
the Great Northern Zone and those of the Great Southern Zone, but 
also of those biological forms and functions which eventually deve- 
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loped into man in each of these Zones—all, of course, modified 
by the developments which subsequently stole into being with 
the later-formed Great Central Zone—so that it is at least difficult, 
if not impossible, to say through what intermediate ancestry the 
fauna and flora of the North, and those biological forms and func- 
tions which there eventuated in man, had evolved. That is to say, 
they may all have developed in volution everywhere throughout 
the Great Northern Zone. But it is clear that, at one period, and 
throughout an immense stretch of time, developments in Angara 
must have proceeded in isolation, quite independently of those 
that had been going on elsewhere in the Great Northern Zone. 
Hence, it is not unreasonable to assume, as regards the compara- 
tively later developments of those biological forms and functions 
«which eventuated in man that their special area of characteriza- 
tion was Angara, and that it was there that Yellow man (the 
Xanthoderms) came into existence, and underwent his earlier deve- 
lopments as man. The stage, therefore, at which our argument 
has at present arrived is this. 


In Pleistocene times there were 3 main land-masses or Zones, 
and 3 main stocks of humanity, corresponding to them, i.c.— 


l. The Great Northern Zone, area of characterization 
(specially in Angara) of Yellow man, the Xantho- 
derms ; 


2. The Great Central Zone, area of characterization of 
Dark-White (not yet Blond, much less Rosy-Blond) man, 
the Melanoleukoderms ; 


3. The Great Southern Zone, area of characterization of 
Black man, the Melanoderms. 


lt must have been from these 3 great fountain-heads that the 
leading so-called historical ''races' '* of * Old World” man originated. 
How did it happen? 


Professor ]. L. Myres shows how, with the advent of the 
glaciations, communications between the different inhabited areas 
must have been so affected that, while it was difficult for the 
denizens of Central Asia (say my Dark-Whites) to intrude into 
Mongolia (say Angara), it was comparatively easy for the denizens 
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of Angara to get out of their country and wander southwards or 
westwards. My suggestion is that this was done (when, it is 
impossible to say); and that, eventually, the Yellows of Angara 
found themselves in that vast stretch of wilderness-country which 
extends vaguely from Zagros in the west to say Lob Nor in the 
east. Ensued a mighty amalgamation of stocks—probably Yellow 
fathers and Dark-White mothers. The outcome was what used 
to be called the "Wolf-Race". The Dark-Whites were infinitely 
less ancient than the Yellows, and were probably at a very rudi- 
mentary stage of civilization. The progeny were a mixed breed, 
and took after their primitive mothers. Later on. the country 
was named after its denizens. The Babylonians called it ““Num- 
Ma"; the Hittites called it ‘‘Si-Nim'’. Both names meant "Wolf. 
Lands’. But how did the Hittites originate? | submit thus. 
South of what at one time was known as Mitanni, and also south” 
of the region eventually called Assyria, between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, there was a country styled Aram. Possibly this name 
was really A-i-ram, meaning, like Elam, or E-i-lam, “‘Uplands’’. 
Both seem to have been akin to Airyan, or Airyàm (lran, or 
lráàm. or Erám). The inhabitants of Aram were Dark-Whites—a 
division, locally representative, of the Dark-White aborigines of the 
Great Central Zone. The ancient Egyptians, or Romiu. had a name 
for all these Dark-Whites in that particular longitude. They called 
them Aamü, i.e. "Moonworshippers". Modern writers, obsessed 
with the conventional ideas of orthodox learning, insist on calling 
them Semites—though only the denizens of Western Arabia were 
genuine Semites, i.e., descendants of Shem or Khem—two forms 
of one word, dating from the days when there was no Red Sea, 
and N. E. Khem and W. Arabia were one undivided block of 
land. Be this as it may, near these Dark-Whites, cr Aamu, of 
ancient Arám were the Kassi—a branch of the Wolf-Race, settled, 
or rather dwelling, in Kashshü, just north of Elam. | assume that, 
either as aggressive conquerors, or by way of what is called 
"peaceful penetration", waves of Kassi found their way into early 
Aram and stayed there. Followed a widespread amalgamation—the 
outcome being the birth of the Hittite race (Khatti in Babylonian, 
Kheta in Romic). But how did the so-called Aryan Race originate ? 
According to Max Müller and all who follow him. there is not, and 
never has been, any such race—only a number of peoples whose 
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sole common characteristic is that, formally and functionally, the 
languages that they speak are akin to each other. But Huxley says 
that there certainly was a race (Rosy-Blonds, | think) who, more 
than any others, were associated with the speaking of the languages 
that we now agree to call the Aryan languages. I believe in Huxley 
rather than in Max Müller. My views on the subject are something 
like this. When the last glaciation of the Pleistocene came on, there 
was a great migratory drift from Palaeolithic Europe. In those days 
there was no Aegean Sea, possibly no Adriatic. What we now 
know as the mainland of Asia Minor extended westwards, at least 
as far as the western shores of Greece, while southwards it included 
Crete—perchance also Cyprus. At any rate, for the refugees from 
Europe, threatened by the advancing ice-sheet, there were 
two principal lines of retreat. One was into the  unglaciated 
tracts north of the Caspian ; and the cther was into the territories 
at the eastern end of Mediterranean. Doubtless the refugees 
availed themselves of both means of escape. Orthodoxy, however, 
teaches that those who trekked to the regions north of the Caspian 
were the original Aryan stock ; and that, later on, they separated— 
some finding their way into the far East. as the Indo-Aryas of Vedic 
times : some moving into the regions east of Zagros, and develop- 
ing into the Iranians, of whom there were two branches, the Medes 
and the Persians ; others becoming the Slavs, yet others the Helle- 
nes, and so on. All this, | submit, is baseless. It may be that the 
division who went to the regions north of the Caspian, were Rosy- 
Blends—though how they became so is a mystery. But, if so, they 
probably developed into the Airyanians of Airyave-Vacjo—a coun- 
try doubtless inhabited at that time by the Dahyüs, or “‘hill-men’’, 
and, though of Wolf Race origin, so-called because that country 
was a highland country. Their successors, the Rosy-Blonds, took 
on the name from them, but in the form of “‘Airyanians’’. The 
expelled Wolf-Race, though dwelling thenceforth in the surround- 
ing wilderness-country, which does not seem to have been hilly, 
retained their name of “‘hillmen™, but in the form of "Dahyus '. 
Really, therefcre, it was unsuitable for them, but it survived to testify 
to their past, as showing that at one time they had been the 
inhabitants of vplands like Airyan. This may have happened 
about B.C. 4000, and perhaps accounts for the first Dasyüan burst 
into India. Across the Indus, i.c. amongst the later Hindus, the 
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equivalent of Dahyüs was Dasyüus. In fact, the Dasyiis of remotely 
archaic N.W., India were merely the representatives, east of the 
Indus, of the diffused Dahyiis, originally the Wolf-Race of Nam-Ma. 
or Si-Nim, later (as regards a portion of them) the inhabitants of 
Airyan, and later still the Dahyüs of wilderness Airyo-Taran: and 
their off-shoots, the Tokhari, etc. When they first spread east of 

Indus, who can tell? Possibly about B.C, 4000. Possibly they pou 

into India at that time, threw off the so-called Brahūi communities, as 
also the ethnoi later known as the Dasyiis of Sapta-Sindhavah, 
and, streaming down the western coastlands, ultimately arrived 
amongst, and amalgamated with, the Black (Melanodermic) abori- 
gines of Southern India. | call them aborigines of Southern India, 
but really they were aborigines of that northern portion of islo-con- 
tinental Lemuria out of which all India had evolved. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the present word Tamilakam, mean- 
ing "Homeland or Abode of the Tamils”, is nothing but a corrup- 
tion of the original Greek (Ptolemaic) word Lemuria. Later on, 
when the so-called Indo-Aryas of Northern India pushed their way 
into Southern India, and various ethnic and philological developments 
resulted, the name Dravidians arose—it being a Sanskrit word, 
meaning '"Southern'', and so practically connoting Indo-Aryas who 
had become domiciled in Southern India amongst the Tamils or 
Lemurians. It is known that, between these peoples of Southern 
India and the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, a certain amount of 
commercial and perhaps other intercourse sprang up, as also be- 
tween them and the later Westerns of Roman times ; but it would 
not appear that this contributed to their origins, or affected them 
to any appreciable extent ethnically. As regards the so-called Indo- 
Aryàs of Northern India, my views are roughly these. From Romic, 
ie. ancient ‘Egyptian, records we learn that, about B.C. 1156, 
in the 8th regnal year of Pharaoh Raméses Ill, a vast body cf banded 
ethnoi, headed by the Püra-setiu: or Pula-setiu (i.e. Philistines), who 
had emerged from Keft, or Kilikia, in Asia Minor, poured into 
Northern Syria, with the supposed object of invading Khem. Rame- 
ses Ill Met and defeated them by sea and land. Those pf them who 
escaped destruction appear to have fled eastwards. To the west 
was the sea ; and here the Romic fleet awaited them. Northwards, 
by the way they had come, retreat had probably been cut off. 
While, to the south, lay the Romic forces. Possibly. therefore, an 
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eastwardly flight was their only avenue of escape. Besides the 
Para-setiu, the fugitives seem to have comprised Yadai Amorites 
(a tall reddish-blond folk): broken Hittites, doubtless of the type 
depicted on the monuments ; and "People of the Pillar" from On, 
or An—possibly Phallus-worshippers, but more probably devotees 
of the Solar cult. Now, curiously enough, early Indian records speak 
of the arrival in Sapta-Sindhavah (which originally probably included 
Hapta-Hendu) of certain banded ethnoi from Western Asia, frequent- 
ly styled the Pancha-Janah, or "Five Communities", and actually 
referred to in the Rig-Veda under the eventual names of Pirus, Ya- 
dis. Türvasas, Ants, and Druhyas. The Parus, | suggest, were 
simply the Putra-setiu (People of Piru, or Para); the Yādūs 
were the Yadai Amorites; the Turvasas (a name that means 
"Clothed like the Tür ) were the Hittites, a folk who must have 
been particularly liés with the Yadai Amorites, so supporting the 
tradition that the Yadüs and the Tiirvasas were intimately associated 
with each other : while the Ants were, of course, the “People of 
the Pillar" from On. As for the Drühyüs, my suggestion is that 
they were a drij-folk picked up by the other communities en route, 
somewhere say in Gandhara-land, and admitted to their union. 
Crossing the Indus, they found themselves amidst, and settled 
amongst, the Dasyüs of Sapta-Sindhavah—a powerful folk dwelling 
in püras, or townships, and not uncivilized from a purely worldly, i.e. 
material and intellectual, point of view, nevertheless innnate bar- 
barians, i.e. evil at heart, and incorrigibly deceitul, tricky, and 
tortuous-minded. Besides these Dasyus, there were also several 
varieties of aboriginal communities, or Nisadas, both black and 
yellow. The Dasyus, as descended from a remote ancestry, partly 
Yellow, and partly Dark-White, were Dark-Whites of a peculiar 
parchmenty kind of complexion—probably very similar to the com- 
plexion of the early Alpines of Neolithic Central Europe and Anato- 
lia. The Dasyüs were very envious, very ambitious, and very un- 
scrupulous. At firet they tried to ingratiate themselves with the 
Pancha-Janah—paying special court to the strongest of them, the 
Pürüs. Next they tried for equality, and actually succeeded in 
effecting matrimonial alliances with the Pürus. Then they aimed 
at superiority, and finally, picking a quarrel with the Pancha-Janah, 
with a view to capturing the hegemony declared Gpen war against 
them. They never succeeded in defeating the Páncha-Janzh, but, 
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having combined with the Nis&das, they eventually forced the 
Pancha-Janah to abandon Sapta-Sindhavah. The Pancha-Janah 
retreated eastwards, being pursued by the Bharat&s (originally a 
name applied to the Dasyüs and Dasyt-led Nisada confederacy. 
but, in later times, to Panchalas (i.e. Pancha-Janah) as 
well. It seems to mean * Warriors." In this retreat the 
Pancha-Janah got as far as Prayag (Allahabad) on the 
Jumna. There, as it were behind their Marne defences, they dug 
themselves in. The Dasyüs and their Nisadan allies did likewise 
on the western banks of the same river. Thus there were two great 
encampments, facing each other. Eventually this purely military 
position became known traditionally as ““Kuru-Panchala."" In 
" Pánchala", of course, it is easy to detect a metamorphosis of the 
original name "'"Páncha-Janah"', effected with the object of confusing 
actual history. But how did “Kuru” arise? In Central Asia the 
Dahyus had for countless ages been a race of petty chiefs (khans, 
meleks, and so forth), and the native name for this was kuru 
kürü-khü, or some such word. Now, in their great attempt to crush 
the Pancha-Janah by force, the Dasyiis had grievously failed. 
This they recognized on the Jumna ; and there and then they decided 
to abandon force and try some other method. They now 
determined to be religionists, philosophers, and  culturists— 
to found, if possible, a brand-new ethnos, a brand-new 
language, a brand-new religion, and brand-new civilization, over 
all of which, of course, they, the Dasyus, were to be the presiding 
geniuses. This scheme, however, required that their identity as 
the Dasyüs of old should be obliterated and forgotten—all trace 
of it destroyed. To this end, the first step taken was to adopt a 
new name ; and the name they adopted was "Kura'' ; for, though 
it was intimately connected with their Dahyü origin, it was so 
sufficiently unknown to their victims (the Pancha-Janah), and the 
outside world, as to serve admirably as a means of disguising 
themselves as a community, and of pretending to be something 
different from what they really were. In fact, nearly everything 
they did was calculated to cover up all traces of their.Dahyü origin. 
Indeed, in that wonderful recension of jumbled tradition, legend, 
philosophy, and ritual, which they eventually issued under the 
name of the Vedas, they actually went the length of vilifying the 
Dasyus of Sapta-Sindhavah as barbarians and non-Aryan mlechchas 
15 
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—the argument, of course, being: How could they themselves be 
these very Dasyüs, when they spoke of them thus? Well, though 
Force had failed, the alternative succeeded. An exoteric form of the 
esoteric mysteries of which the royalties and military classes amongst 
the Pancha-Janah had been the custodians, was extracted from the 
latter; Brahmanism and Caste were inaugurated and fastened upon 
the land; they themselves, the Kürus, became the Brahmans; the 
traditions and records of the country were taken in hand, and, if not 
altogether destroyed, were jumbled up and rendered ab- 
solutely grotesque and useless for all practical purposes ; 
when this had been done, a new recension of legends, 
philosophical and religious ideas, songs and so forth, was 
banao'd ; the language of their cultured Rosy-Blond neighbours, the 
Airyanians of Airyavo-Vacjo, was seized upon, polished up, 
and (certainly with great ability) metamorphosed into a brand-new 
language called Sanskrit ; the traditions and legends of the Airyanians 
—nay, their very name—were appropriated; everything was so 
managed that, in course of time (for time itself helped to establish 
the colossal scheme), the Panchalas themselves, nay, the whole 
world, accepted the proposition that Kürüs (i.e. Dasyus) and 
Panchalas (i.e. the Pancha-Janah) were practically all one race—even 
most of the Nisadas being eventually admitted to the fold; in short, 
the Indo-Aryan ethnos and Indo-Aryan culture were successfully 
inaugurated, and presented to an admiring and awe-struck world, 
with all the prestige that naturally attached to the name, 
the traditions, the language, the manners and customs of 
the age-old Rosy-Blonds of Airyavo-Vaejo. One thing is certain. 
Whatever may be the motives and intentions, and attitude generally, 
towards the view regarding Indo-Aryanism that is conventionally 
in vogue in India, and amongst Indianists at large, the mentality 
and outlook of what is now becoming daily better known as the 
real India—as distinguished from the Dreamland-India of politically- 
minded and other visionaries, has no affinities or solid and perman- 
ent sympathies with a culture and institutions and a policy that are 
essentially Dasyuan. Indians at large are not represented by the 
Dasyüs, any more than they are descended from them. As for the 
Babylonians and their neighbours, whom conventional experts persist 
in styling Semites, the truth appears to be this. Originally all that 
part of the world—say about parallels of longitude 35-40 E., usually 
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referred to as Western Asia, but extensible southwards into 
eastern Africa and Arabia—was inhabited by the 3 main race- 
stocks of humanity alluded to supra. In the extreme north were 
representatives of the Yellows: in the centre regions and as far 
south as parts of eastern Africa and western Arabia, were represen- 
tatives of the Aamu, or Dark-White aborigines of the Great Central 
Zone ; and in the far south were representatives of the Blacks, or 
Melanoderms. This was the position up to say B.C. 9000. These 
dates are not given as being accurate, but merely for narrative 
purposes, as some epoch has to be mentioned. Well, about B. C. 
9000, mighty changes took place in those territories at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean into which, as alluded to supra, many 
of the refugees from Palaeolithic Europe had crowded during the 
last glaciation of the Pleistocene. Perhaps they had also crowded 
into the Nile-Valley region and the  Euphrates-Tigris region. 
Nobody really knows. Since those days—perhaps in all three 
regions—certainly in the territories at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean—they had dwelt throughout what have long been called 
Neolithic times, building up a civilization many vestiges of which are 
actually being recovered to-day. They must have been a very mixed 
multitude ; for though many of them were of the same type as those 
who possibly went to the regions north of the Caspian and were 
therefore probably Rosy-Blonds (if so be it was in late Pleistocene 
times in glaciated Europe that Blond and Rosy-Blond man originated), 
many were also local denizens—more or less brunet representatives 
of those Dark-Whites, who from extreme west to extreme east, 
right along the line of the northern Temperate Zone, were abori- 
gines of the Great Central Zone. Whatever they were in this 
respect, in B. C. 9000 they had to abandon their Mediterranean 
homeland, for it was breaking up. Hence the eventual name 
Aigaia, meaning "Remnant of the land" —Where did they go to? 
They migrated east, settling first amongst the Yellows in northern 
Mesopotamia. Followed, of course, a mighty amalgamation. 
Outcome the semi-Yellow semi-Rosy-Blond race known to ancient 
times as the far-Hung Mandwa. With the migrants, of course, had 
gone their Mediterranean culture, their religion, their philosophy. 
their traditions and legends, their manners and customs. Naturally, 
as half breeds, the Mandwa were not a very highly developed race. 
But, as time went on, they improved ; and eventually, as their flower 
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and fruit, they evolved into the ethnos known as the Mitannians. 
Later on, some of them proceeded farther east, and became the 
Airyanians of Airyavo-Vatcjo. 

Now just as, in the further east, the custodians and distributors of 
culture were these  Airyanians, so, in Western Asia, the 
custodians and distributors of culture were the — Mitannians. 
It was to them that, somewhere in the 5th millennium 
B.C., the “black-headed” Dark. Whites of early Agadé, or Akkad 
da name that meant the same as Aram and Elam, i.e. "Uplands' ). 
appealed for protection and assistance in the days of early Kassite 
aggression. The appeal took the form of a prayer that the Mitan- 
nians would assume possession of Akkad and administer its affairs. 
The Mitannians responded. There seem to have been two attempts 
at reform. The first was a failure ; but the second succeeded. 
Mitennians poured into the country ; there ensued a big amalgama- 
- tion ; and the result was the birth of the "Babylonian'" ethnos— 
clearly a blend of semi-Yellows and semi Rosy-Blonds with the 
aboriginal Dark-White Aamu of early Akkad. — Thenceforward 
Mitanni developed imperially. Babylonians, Hittites, Amorites, 
doubtless the barbarians of Kashshü—even the much later Assyrians 
—all appear to have been her vassals. She was for ages the 
Suzerain Power in Western Asia. Probably the so-called Hyksos 
—those mysterious folk who were for centuries Lords of Khem— 
were really the Imperial Mitannians. One of their mightiest rulers 
is said to have been Khian. That name, | submit, ought really to 
be Sep-Yan—not Khian at all. No wonder the Jews (identical with 
the old Amorites of Yadai, who again were vassals of the Mitanni- 
ans), mixing up the Hyksos with their actual progenitors, represented 
the latter as transcendently royal, indeed a scared, race! South 
of Akkad was Sumer—a name that signified Lowlands, just as Akkad 
signified Uplands. |n Samer the populace was different from, and 
rather more mixed than, that in Akkad. True, part of that populace 
was Aamu (Dark-White aborigines of the Great Central Zone). Not 
Semitic at all, in spite of all that conventional learning has to say! 
But, besides these Dark-White autochthons, there was also a com- 
munity of Yellows. As a race-stock, the Yellows were immeasurably 
more ancient than the Dark-Whites of the Great, Central Zone. 
Hence, the civilization of the former was probably more highly 


developed than that of the latter. But whether the particular re- 
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presentatives of the Yellows then in Sümer had been settled there 
before the appearance of the Dark-Whites (who, after all, were 
aborigines of the land), must be left as an open question. Our data 
on the subject are not enough to enable us to arrive at any definite 
opinion. One of the cities of Sumer was Ur—the domicile of origin 
of so-called Abraham. | do not believe that any such individual 
cver existed. Out of Ur, at some time in the remote past it is said, 
went forth a small community belonging to the general Dark-White, 
or Aamu, denizens of the country. This | am willing to accept. 
First they trekked north, and arriving in Mitanni, settled there for* 
some time—in fact, made of it a new domicile of origin—apparently 
being more ambitious of being associated with a partially Rosy- 
Blond ancestry than with a  Dark- White ancestry. As a 
matter of fact, by reason of many inter-marriages with their 
fair neighbours, their type became so modified as to be practically 
Mitannian. In the bible they are called “Syrian.” Still, 
they appear to have retained their race-name as  Aamü. 
Eventually journeying south, with intent to enter Canaan, 
they had to cross the Euphrates. Thus they acquired their name 
of ‘Jbr-Aamu, or 'Abr-Aamu, This Ezra (or whoever or whatever 
that name stands for) transmuted into the name Abram—thus per- 
sonifying the community. Yet another great people whose origins 


have been persistently misrepresented are the Assyrians. They 
also are continually being called Semites. Indeed, one writer 
actually states that they were a branch of the Babylonians, but were 
even more Semitic than the Babylonians. This is quite wrong. 


They were not Semites at all. The nucleus of the stock—before 
they had anything to do with Asshur—was of Wolf-race origin. 
Hence the name Nimrod, which means Wolf-race, and obviously 
points to Nam-Ma, or Si-Nim. When Mitanni collapsed, many of 
its people were incorporated into the Nimrodic State, but the bulk 
seem to have migrated, either voluntarily or as deportees, across 
the Zagros. There, in the territories lying east of that range, they 
settled. and developed into the Medic race. This was the real 
origin of the Medes. They were in no sense Airyanians. Several 
centuries after Khem had lost her northern empire in the reign of 
Akh-en-aten, and the Hittites had succeeded in destroying Mitanni 
—corresponding, apparently with a period of Babylonian weakness 
following upon the exploits of Tiglath-Pileser l, and also with more 
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than 100 years of a pralaya that seems to have overtaken the Nim- 
rodic State—the Aramaeans of the middle Euphrates, whose capital 
was the city of Asshur, burst into political consciousness, and even 
established a State in Syria, having its capital at Damascus, and 
became very powerful. Specialists invariably call them Semites, 
and speak of them as a wave of aggression that had swept up 
northwards from Arabian regions. They were not aggressive in- 
truders of this kind at all, and most assuredly they were not Semites. 
As already explained, they were local representatives of the 
great Aamu, or Dark-White, stock—aborigines since times immemo- 
rial of the Great Central Zone. Eventually, late in the 8th century 
B. C.. Damascus was taken by Tiglath-Pileser IV—a monarch with 
whom the ambitions and activities of the Nimrodic State revived— 
its inhabitants were deported to the valley of the Tort, in the 
northern hills (called Kir in the Bible), and, in course of time, Aram 
was annexed by the Nimrodic State, which also incorporated the 
Aramaeans into its ethnos. It is really only from then onwards 
that the Nimrodic State became known as Assyria—probably from 
the old Aramaean capital of Asshur. Also seeing that specialists 
look upon the Aramaeans as Semites, it was really only from then 
that Assyria became what is conventionally called a  Semitic 
country. The Persians, again—invariably represented by conven- 
tional writers as Airyanians by origin, and ethnically akin to the 
Medes—were neither the one nor the other. The country known as 
Persia was practically identical with old Elam. North of Elam were 
the Kassi of Kashshü, and in Elam itself, particularly in a region of 
it known as Anshan, or Anzan, was a rough race of hillmen, said 
by Herodotus to have been Kephénians, i.e. of a race akin to the 
people of Kashshu. Elsewhere, apparently in the lowlands, there was 
quite a different kind of community. These were Aamü, or Dark- 
Whites, i.e. a division of the aborigines of the Great Central Zone ; 
but whether they were pure Aamu, or some kind of modification 
of that stock, I do not know. Be this as it may, when Asshurbani- 
pal desolated Elam about B.C, 647, these Dark-White lowlanders 
abandoned their homes, and settled for a time at Yezd, where they 
became famous as Fire-worshippers. To-day they are known as 
the Parsis, and are settled principally in Bombay. , According to 
Herodotus the Kephtnian portion of the population were simply 
nature-worshippers, But later on, when Fravartish of Media raided 


* 
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Elam—his barbaric cupidity being apparently attracted by the help- 
less state of the country—he is said to have brought with him a body 
of barbarians, akin to the Kassi of the nortkern Zagros, and settled 
them in the land. These were the Barswa, or Parswa—and it is 
from them that the region so-called got its later name of Persia, and 
the people their name of Persians. Another name by which they were 
commonly known in antiquity is Dahae (Latin) and Daai (Greek)— 
obviously Roman and Hellenic approximations to the old Ajirya- 
nian Dahyū. They remained in Persia till the days of the Sacae, 
Sküthai, and Sogdians (i.e. Sakhs and Descendants of the Sakhs . 
or Saghs). But when, c. the first century B.C., or earlier, the Sogdians 
abandoned Central Asia, and plunged off westwards, ultimately 
arriving amongst, and uniting with, the Skolotoi, or Sküthai, of 
European Sküthia, and, together with them, becoming known as 
the Asen, "People of Asha'"—a name by which they had been 
famous in Central Asia (Ashavo-Danghavo)—the Dahae of Persia 
followed hard after them, taking with them a form of füthork, and 
doubtless other kinds of culture, which they had acquired mimetically 
from the Saghs. 

In conclusion, we may probably take it that the early Alpines 
of Central Europe and their congeners of Asia Minor. or Anatolia 
(Professor G. Elliot Smith's "Armenoids' ), were simply intruded 
Kassites from c. B.C. I4th century Western 'Asia—more especially, 
perhaps, round about Kardünyan Babylonia—their advent (which 
was probably spread over a considerable time) being conterminous 
with the real beginnings of the Neolithic Age in Europe. In short, 
the metal-civilization that they brought with them appears to have 
been the civilization of that much misrepresented period—especially 
its latter yearg. 

The fair Slavs (Sarmatians) were simply migrated Northern 
Medes (Sar-Mada); the darker Slavs were Alpines, or had Alpine 
affinities. The Medes, like the Persians, always posed as 
Airyanians. That is how they came by their name of Slavs, which 
means “Sons of Glory." The real “Sons of Glory", or Dévatas, 
i.e. Slavs, were, of course, these Airyanians of old Airyavo-Vazjo. 
The ethnoi we now call Slävs““ are really not Slavs at all. 

From all which it would appear that a very great deal of what 
passes conventionally for Knowledge is extremely shaky, and will 
doubtless sooner or later find itself scrapped and consigned to oblivion. 





POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS 


(DR. R. SHAMASASTRY B.A., PH.D.) 


lt is an evolutionary maxim of universal acceptance that 
adaptability to ever-changing environment ensures survival. Its 
validity is tested and found acceptable not merely in social and 
religious spheres, but also in the body politic. Neither social and 
religious institutions nor political, can rurvive a moment longer than 
they fail to adopt themselves to changes in the environments. In 
the body politic various forms of government were tried and found 
wanting. So long as the principles on which the forms of Govern- 
ment, despotic, republican or representative were based were 
acceptable to the people constituting the Government, they could 
endure. But the moment a doubt about the validity of the principles 
were to arise in the mind of the people due to some perceptible 
changes in the social, religious or economical spheres, a change in 
the form of Government would be unavoidable. Forms of Govern- 
ment have not like planetary systems their own fixed laws to govern 
their movements. They are human institutions ever liable to be 
affected by changes in the volitions, and cultural sentiments of the 
people. 


The characteristics of humanity do not change with race or 
colour. Conditions being the same, the forms of institutions, 
whether social, religious or political will be alike among all races 
and nationalities. |t is not true to say that though conditions are 
the same the institutions evolved among the Asiatics will be different 
from those among the Europeans. Nor is it true to say that such 
physiological, physical and psychological conditions as were once 
productive of certain political institutions in the east would remain 
the same for ever and that in the east neither conditions nor insti- 
tutions would change. Strange to say that it is these hasty generali- 
sations to which a number of European scholars were led from 
their superficial study of the East. Accordingly the remarks made 
by Hegal regarding the form of Government in ancient India are 
entirely unfounded and opposed to human rature which is evry- 
where the same. In his Philoscphy of History (Page 161) he says. 


- 
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"While we found a moral despotism in China, whatever may be 
called a relic of political life in India is a despotism without a prin- 
ciple, without any rule of morality and religion: for morality and 
religion (as far as the latter has a reference to human action) have 
as their indispensable condition and basis the freedom of the will. 
In India therefore the most arbitrary, wicked, degrading despotism 


has its full swing..................... The Chinese possess a most minute 
history of their country.................. and the contrary is the case 
in India." 


Nothing can be more absurd than to speak of thc existence of 
a despotic institution without a principle, without any rule of morality 
and religion. Can a people live and find satisfaction under an 
institution based upon no principle and opposed to rule of morality 
and religion, i.e., freedom cf the will, as Hegel puts it? Hegel is 
a writer of philosophical paradoxes, such as being and non-being, 
positive and negative, whole and part, all combining themselves in 
what he calls the Absolute. However confused might be his notion 
of the Absolute, the one thing he was fond of, as a European, is 
freedom of the will. Ir the theological writings such as the Code 
of Manu, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana which he superficially 
studied, he could find no life-like picture of a people. The Code 
of Manu is merely a collection of customs partly practical and partly 
ideal. It is not a record of the actual life lived by a people under 
any form of Government in India. Nor can the Indian Epics be 
expected to throw vivid light on the form of Indian polity. That 
the Indians were moral and religious and had the freedom of the 
will necessary to find and propagate rational system of religion 
and philosophy without risking their lives like the Puritans and Pro- 
testants in Europe, is a historical fact admitted by all. 


Whether the ancient Indian people weré happy with freedom 
of will to work their own salvation under the so-called despotic 
form of Indian Governments is a question which can rather be 
answered in the light of historical facts than by a later historian 
basing his judgment on the study of some sectarian and mythological 
literary works. 


The discovery of the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, a treatise on the 
Indian art of Government, has dispelled the assumption that the 
art of Government is foreign to the Indian mind, No Society can 

16 
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possibly exist without some form of Government to regulate its 
general will. It is the boast of a Vedic priest that while the people 
of the Bh&rata-land had their human king, the Brahmans had their 
King in Soma, the moon. It implies that the Brahmans could regu- 
late the conduct of their community by the decisions of their 
Parisads or learned assemblies. During the Buddhistic period the 
Brahmans also had to come under the protection of a human king 
and had. to pay taxes to the king for their protection. In the 
Arthasástra we find village communities endowed with the right to 
regulate their village affairs in harmony with a central despotic 
form of government under the guidance of a mantri-parisad or 
assembly of ministers. One of the principal functions peculiar to 
the government according to Kautilya is a fair distribution of wealth 
among the people. To attain this object there were two ways: one 
religious and the other political. The religious or spiritual means 
of bringing about a fair distribution of wealth among the people 
needed a high degree of religious or philosophical culture which, 
though open to all, was a nature's gift of a few. The example set 
by the few had an enormous influence not merely over the body 
politic, but also on economical sphere. This is what | venture to 
call the Hindu political philosophy, the subject of the present 
paper. 

Before proceeding to deal with the subject, | find it necessary 
to say a word or two on the purely political means employed for a 
fair distribution of wealth. No form of government, whether re- 
publican or representative in the widest sense of the word, can be 
stable unless wealth and the means of acquiring wealth are fairly, 
if not equally, distributed. This is one of the most difficult problems 
which defies a satisfactory solution. The rise and fall cf states and 
empires are mainly due to economic causes. The invasion of a 
state or nation by another state or nation is more often due to 
poverty of the invading horde. Internal rebellions in a state are 
also mainly caused by impoverishment of the majority against the 
aggrandisement of the few. To remedy this evil Kautilya makes a 
number of suggestions, one of them being that one-fourth of the 
revenue of the state should be reserved year after year to tide over 
the calamities of the people. A second suggestion is enhancement of 
taxes and levy of new taxes on the rich. A third is the confiscation 
of the rich of their unnecessary accumulation. A fourth is calling 
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for subscriptions from the rich to replenish the treasury by conferr- 
ing honours on them in return. These and other expedients suggested 
by Kautilya and also practised in ancient times all over the world 
prove no doubt suicidal political measures in modern states and 
empires. Nor were ancient politicians less alive to the danger of 
adopting such measures to restore economic equilibrium. Hence 
we find ancient law-givers and politicians frequently commending 
spirituality and condemning materialism. It is more to cure the 
world of its economic evils than to secure undisturbed pleasure in 
the other world that Brahmans, Jainas and Buddhists condemned 
materialism in one voice. That their voice was not a cry in the 
wilderness is clearly proved by the inscriptions of Asoka.That Asoka 
lived for his people and that under the influence of Bháhmans, 
Sramanas, and Buddhist ascetics he spent the whole revenue of his 
vast empire for the good of his people, is well known to readers 
of the history of Asoka and his inscriptions. 


There is no doubt that the philosophic ideas expounded in the 
Lokayata, Sankhya, Yoga, and the Upanishads were made use of 
for political and economical ends. This is clear from the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya : — 

"Anvikshaki comprises" says Kautilya, "the philescphy of 
Sankhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. Righteous and unrighteous acts are 
learnt from the triple Vedas; wealth and non-wealth from Varta ; 
the expedient and the inexpedient as well as potency and impotency 
from the science of government. When seen in the light of these 
sciences, the science of Anvikshaki is most beneficial to the world, 
keeps the mind steady and firm in weal and woe alike and bestows 
excellence cf foresight, speech, and action. Light to all kinds of 
knowledge. easy means to accomplish all kinds of acts and recept- 
acle of all kinds of virtues, is the science of Anvikshaki ever held 
to be." 


A copper plate grant attributed to the Ganga King Madhava I* 
says that he (Madhava) was an expert among the exponents of the 
theory and practice of the science of polity combined with the 
Upanishads (Sopanishatkasya niti-sdslraya vaktri prayoktrikusalah.'') 


*This grant will be published in the Mysore Archaological Report for 
1924.25. | 
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The Lokáàyata system is neither a theistic religion nor a philoso- 
phy of the type of Sankhya, the main object of which is a descrip- 
tion of the means to attain salvation or freedom from rebirth. The 
inclusion of the Lokayata view of the werld along with Sankhya and 
Yoga in the curricula of studies necessary for the attainment of a 
comprehensive knowledge of the political science both in its theo- 
retical and practical aspects is itself an indication that the study 
of Sankhya and Yoga is meant not so much for the attainment of 
an unmixed pleasure in a dreamy world as for bringing about an 
equilibrium in the play of warring passions in the human breast in 
this very wordl. This idea is still more clearly signified by the 
statement made in the copper plate grant referred tc above that the 
Ganga King Madhava was an expert among the teachers of the 
theory and practice of the principles of Political Science along with 
those expounded in the Upanishads. According to  Kautilya 
Anvikshaki is a safe guide of moral activity and source of the know- 
ledge of virtues. An attempt is made here to ascertain the parti- 
cular principles which in the hands of politicians like Kautilya proved 
a safe guide of political activity. 

Little or nothing is known of the Lokáyata system of philosophy. 
Its teaching is attributed to Brhaspati of whom nothing is known, 
Whether he was the head of the school which is frequently referred 
to by Kautilya by th word, Barhaspatyas or some one else, cannot 
be ascertained. A few passages embodying the views of Brhas- 
pati quoted mainly for reputation are found in the literary works 
of almost all the systems of Indian philosophy. A brief account of 
the system under the name of Chárvakadarsana is also given in the 
Sarvadarsana Sangraha. The one important view of the Chárvakas 
bearing on political ethics is stated as follows :— 

Paropakárah punyaya papaya perapidanam. 

Doing good to others is for merit and doing injury to others is 
for sin. In other words other-regarding activities are preferable to 
selfish proceedings. Another maxim of life attributed to Brhaspati 
is that it is worse than stupidity to reject the ready objective pleasure 
of this world with the hope of attaining subjective pleasure called 
Mukti after death. 

` From these two principles it may be inferred that the ultimate 


value of life is according to the teaching of the Lokayata system an 
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economical and domestic well-being consistent with altruism in a 
society under the protection of a king, the real god on earth. 


With a view to make clear the bearing of Sánkhya, Yoga, and 
Upanishads on politics, it is necessary to understand the end of life 
as expounded in those works. 


The end of beings in general and of human beings in particular 
is in one word ‘existence. It is manifested wherever life is 
perceived. Its Sanskrit equivalent is Satt&, well-being. Accord- 
ing to the Upanishads the idea of well-being is inseparably connected 
with composure and sentiency. It is termed Sachidánanda, exist- 
ence, sentiency, and composure. Even the smallest creature 
exhibits the threefold nature of what constitutes its existence. So 
delicate and sharp is its sentiency that it changes its posture or 
position the moment it smells or comes in contact with an offensive 
thing. It coils its body, or flies or changes the direction of its 
motion. It seems to feel the arrival of something inimical to its 
life or existence. It is sentient as long as it exists. It (the feeling) 
exists as long as it is sentient. Hence sentiency is inseperable from 
existence and existence from sentiency. Sentient existence implies 
comfort or self-serenity. It follows therefore that the characteristic 


of life is existence, sentiency and self-serenity constituting what may 
be called life or self. 


The same forms the characteristic of fully developed beings 
also. In proportion as the brain, the seat of sentiency, is developed, 
the desire for perpetual existence, increase of knowledge and 
happiness is manifested in a progressive scale. Consistent with the 
threefold nature of life or self, the one aim of being, whether 
animal or man, is to seek for what is conducive to its perpetual 
existence. Since existence means self-serenity, whatever is felt as 
inimical to existence is avoided and whatever is felt conducive to 
its self-serenity is assimilated or coveted. This habit of pursuit of 
pleasure and avoidance of pain becomes clearer and clearer with 
the growth of the organic body. This is what struggle for existence 
means. In this constant struggle for existence, some among the _ 
lower animals and almost all among human beings acquire the habit 
of accumulating what long experience has taught them to be either 
conducive to their pleasure or the means to avoid pain. It is in 
other words the cultivation of the habit of selection and rejection. 
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At first the work of selection and accumulation of objects conducive 
to pleasure or existence is individual. But in proportion as unclaim- 
ed objects of pleasure dwindle or become scarce, there ensues war 
between individuals for forcible possession of the accumulation, 
wherever it may be found. The frequency of war between indivi- 
duals or bands of individuals for the possession of women, slaves, 
cattle. grains, fruits and other objects of pleasure gives rise to com- 
munities and societies and states, formed one after another with a 
view to repel individual attacks made fer the objects. |n the 
animal world there is no accumulation generally made. But with 
accumulation, as in the case of honey made by bees exciting the 
appetite of bears or men there also ensues war for misappropria- 
tion of the product of others’ labour. Individuals or’ communities 
at war with each other settle their dispute, as is even now done by 
fishermen living on the opposite banks of a lake or river, by mutual 
verbal agreement. In the course of time these agreements about 
marriage, trade, pasturage, fishing and other varied social activities 
crystalise as customs. It is customs such as these that are said in 
the Arthasástra to be taken into consideration in scttling the disputes 
between different communities coming under the protection of a 
single state. Legislation by astate or a king is a modern concept. 
Whether legislation is a correct representation of the opinion of 
the people for whom it is made or whether customs are a correct 
copy of their opinion, is a question which need not be considered 
here. All that I have te point out here is that ancient kings of India 
did not go so far as to impose their own will or the will of their 
Mantri-parishad as law on their people. It may not be out of place 
here to consider as briefly as possible whether or not ancient Indians 
had more liberty than their descendants now. Their disputes were 
about objects of pleasure direct or indirect. The settlement of those 
disputes was based upon their own customs which had been the 
result of their own general will. Now on the other hand even in 
European states it is Parliament that legislates for the people. 
Whether the representatives of the people composing the parlia- 
_ment represent the views of the people, as they are, is a disputed 
question beyond doubt. Whether the minority may not after all 
be right and the majority wrong is also a question on which differ- 
ence ef opinion is still prevalent. It is clear therefore that the 


so-called liberty of the European people under their so-called self. 
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government is not founded on such a solid foundation as it is believed 
or represented to be. Besides, freedom and government are such 
paradoxical terms that no volume of explanation can remove the 
hideous contradiction of terms. Now liberty is a nature's gift and 
restraint is artificial and external. |f man is so wise as to make use 
of his liberty he has inherited from nature, why should there be 
ship-loads of restraints which go to form what is called a govern- 
ment or worse still, self-government? It must follow therefore that 
there is something wrong with man. What is that chronic disease 
which is eating into the vitality of his liberty so as to call for the 
application of a number of restraints to keep him alive? This is 
the fundamental question which the authors of Sánkhya, Yoga, and 
the Upanishads seem to have put to themselves and made an earnest 
attempt to answer it rightly or wrongly. Whether their answer is 
right or wrong, we shall proceed to see. 


Their answer in a nut-shell is this: 


Man's nature is to be active and to be active after external or 
objective pleasure. It is objective pleasure which impels him to 
have his mouth wide open and swallow the whole world for what 
he considers his pleasure. He is not in need of liberty or freedom 
of will, of which nature or Prahrti has endowed him with more than 
he may need. But he has no restraints provided for against his 
reckless dissipations. The one restraint in the place of numberless 
legal restraints is Niortti or withdrawal from all kinds of objective 
pursuits except those which natural and involuntary animal appetite 
demands from him. Those natural animal carvings are in the words 
of the Upanishads thirteen in number. They are (l) seeing, (2) 
hearing, (3) touching, (4) smelling, (5) eating, (6) walking, (7) sleeping. 
(B) breathing. (9) talking, (10) excrement, (11) catching and (12) & (13) 
winking, i. e., closing and opening the eyelids. These are all 
nature's own activities. More than these are sure to lead man astray 
unless his activity is made with no motive or desire for any result 
thereof. 

The Bhagavadgita says in accordance with the Upanishads as 
follows :— 

"He who does actions, offering to Brahma, abandoning attach- 
ment, is not tainted by sin, as a lotus leaf by water." V. IO. 


Here ‘the offering to Brahma’ means the offering cf the results 
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of actions to Brahma. But Brahma docs not and cannot receive 
them. What is meant is that the results of actions are to be for the 
good of society. That this is the meaning is corroborated by the 
custom of giving gifts with the hope of pleasing God. But the Ad- 
vaitins, the Sánkhyas, and the followers of Yoga-philosophy do not 
believe in the existence of a^perscnal God. Therefore offering to 
God must necessarily mean making a gift of the results of actions 
for the good of people. 


Such restraint is to be applied not merely against bodily actions, 
but also to intellectual and sensual actions also. The Bhagavadgíta 
says :— 

"By the body, by the mind, by the intellect, and by mere senses 


also, Yogins perform actions without attachment, for the purification 
of self.” 


Thus exclusive attachment to the fruits of bodily actions or 
intellectual, and sensual activities is condemned in clear terms. Is 
then, it may be questioned, life worth-living? Will any one engage 
himself in agriculture, trade or other occupations with no desire for 
the profits accruing from them? Why should a man marry a wife, 
if it were not for sensual pleasure? It must be noted in reply that 
action is not prohibited in its entirety. Nor is it possible, for the 
characteristic of nature is activity. All mental, intellectual, and 
sensual activities are accompanied with pleasure. But what is 
meant here is this: there are two kinds of pleasure, subjective and 
objective. Subjective pleasure is one's own nature and cannot 
therefore be avoided. But objective pleasure is neither permanent 
nor unavoidable. 


In enjoying them one should not be addicted to it and to it 
alone. Occupations must necessarily result in good proht. But it 
should not be reserved for one's-own selfish purpose. Whatever 
remains after bodily cravings are satisfied, has to be offered rather 
from the economical and political point of view than from spiritual 
standpoint. Accumulation of grains sufficient for more than three 
years at the most is condemned in Smrtis. Manu says (IV. 7) as 
follows :— 

"He may either possses enough to fill a granary, or a store fill- 
ing a grain-jar ; or he may collect what suffices for three days or 
make no provision for the morrow,” 
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In his commentary on this passage Kullüka says a store means 
what is sufficient to fill a granary which holds a supply for three 
years. According to Narada it is what is sufficient for a year, six 
months or three months. When, however, a man happens to make 
a store of what is more than sufficient for three years, he has to 
perform, a Soma sacrifice to get rid of the collection. 


According to some writers on Mimimsa who call themselves 
Nimitta-vadins or expounders of the theory of desire and its cause, 
the scheme of costly religious rites is devised more for the purpose 
of getting rid of wealth than for any heavenly good. They say that 
desire for enjoyment arises only when one possesses the means 
for enjoyment. With the disappearance of the means or the cause, 
the effect must necessarily vanish. One of the harmless ways of 
getting rid of the means for enjoyment is its expenditure in religious 
rites. Even a poor man is permitted to beg for money for sacrificial 
purposes. According to the Arthasaéstra even kings may go on 
begging for subscriptions with a view to ward off apprehended 
providential calamities and replenish the treasury, the main motive 
of this kind of begging being distribution of surplus wealth found 
anywhere. In his Paramatabhanga (Page 62, Bangalore Edition) 
VedantadeSika quotes a verse from the Mahábhárata meaning that 
one may distribute among the good the money confiscated from the 
wicked. The Mahábhárata (l, |. 301) says that motive being good, 
it is not a sin to pretend to be performing penance, studying the 
Vedas or undertaking Vedic rites or taking away money by force. 
These and other expedients for restoring economical equilibrium 
are according to the Arthasdstra to be employed only in the case 
of the wicked who are dead to philosophical culture. 


It is however far from truth that the main purpose of religious 
rites and customs was political or economical in its origin. How- 
ever irrational and absurd might religious rites and customs be in 
their form, they originated to satisfy the natural spiritual cravings of 
the ignorant, though in the hands of politicians like Kautilya and his 
followers they proved instrumental for the attainment of political 
and economic ends. 

But to the followers of the teaching of the Lokáyatas, the 
Sankhya, the ‘Yoga and the Upanishads, idol worship, Vedic 
rites and even caste distinctions are not only useless practices, but 

17 
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also harmful. Leaving aside the Lokáyata school which had 
no faith in religion, the other three schools are unanimous in de- 
claring that the performance of idol-worship and religious rites as 
well as the observance of caste distinctions lead the devotee astray 
and strengthen the worldly bondage. 


In his Vivekasdra, a treatise on the Advaita Philosophy, 
Sankaránanda who was the teacher of Sáyana Madhava says con- 
sistently with the principles of Advaita and the teaching of the 
Upanishads as follows :—(p II) 


“He who performs religious rites with a view to attain heavenly 
bliss, cannot be credited even with a trace of wisdom. He who 
looks upon images made of mud, stone or wood as gods, cannot be 
credited even with a trace of wisdom." 


Again on page 12a he says: "The worship of gods is for no 
good ; nor is pilgrimage to sacred places capable of any good". On 
page 24 he says that "Religious rites do not deserve of performance 
because their results, if any, must necessarily be as perishable as 
the seeds of grain sown and harvested ; nor can the performance of 
religious rites purge the mind of its impure thoughts, in as much as 
the performance itself is due to impure thought such as desire for 
some naturally perishable good'. Again on page 53a-54 he says 
that "appearance is false. Idols are appearances like the objective 
world. Hence like it the worshipped idols are no reality. The 
various forms of worship are all likewise appearances and cannot 
therefore be reality. Hence the good expected to result from 
worship must necessarily be other than reality. No endeavour to 
obtain water in mirage can succeed. Similar is the endeavour to 
obtain good from idol-worship. Worship is an act. But no act is a 
means for liberation. Those who worship idols with immense faith 
for attaining liberation endeavour to do the impossible act of cover- 
ing the sky with a mat. A man becomes what he thinks ; hence 
he who worships can become the worshipped, i.e., another limited 
being. But limitation is no emancipation''. 

Regarding the absurdity of all distinctions and of caste distinc- 
tions in particular, he says as follows :— 

“A wise man should withdraw from the world of name and 
form,—thee, thou and I,—this is a Bráhmana and that a Südra—; for 
such differences are real only to a fool. But a wise man should 
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not behave like a fool. Unity liberates a man and duality involves 
him in bondage.” 


Sankaránanda's Advaitic Philosophy is mainly based upon the 
Upanishads and he makes use of the dialectic method also to prove 
the validity of the conclusions arrived at from the study of the 
Upanishads. He is an idealist like Kant and Hegel and more than 
they in some respects. He does not admit the thing in itself of 
Kant nor the individuality side by side with the Absolute of Hegel. 
Sankaránanda's Absolute is pure consciousness unlimited by time, 
place, and causality. 


He says (page l4la) that the world of objects is like the 
appearance of silver on a conch shell and of the blue colour of 
the firmament. Those who assert that the objects seen are real 
should be asked whether the objects appear in their own form or 
not. If it is asserted that they appear in their own form they 
should be asked as to the proof thereof. Is it perception, inference; 
or analogy? It is not perception, for it does not represent things as 
they are. It is usual for people to say that the moon is a span in 
diametre and that the sky is blue, which they are not. Without 
perception of the association of two things inference of the one 
from the other can not proceed. Nor can analogy be resorted to 
in the absence of a similar thing. The revealed texts deny the 
existence of the real world. Nor can appearance be trusted as 
in dream. Nor can serviceableness of the world be a proof of its 
reality ; for ‘what is even dreamt of is seen to be productive of its 
effect. Hence appearance is false. What underlies the varied 
appearances is real and absolute. It is no other than the perceiving 
consciousness itself. The nature of the absolute is existence, 
pleasure and sentiency. 


Coming to the consideration of pleasure, he says that pleasure 
is of two kinds: subjective and objective. The former is the nature 
of the self and is therefore eternal. The latter is due to objective 
contact and is therefore momentary. It is therefore to be discarded. 
As to social service, it is indeed contradictory to Advaita. He 
who has learnt to look upon the whole world as one self with no 
change in itself and without a second similar or dissimilar to it can 
not at all consistently see another needing his service. If he sees 


so, he is still a dualist, and can not be in a position to realise the 
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serene sclf-pleasure. But if he is capable of being self in the 
Universality with the possibility of social service also, there is nothing 
to prevent him from undertaking it. But he should take care against 
the risk of such a step. 


As to Sankhya and Yoga they are both in agreement with the 
Advaitic philosophy of the Upanishads so far as Nivritti or with- 
drawal from the pursuit of objective pleasure is concerned. But 
with regard to the natural sociable tendency of the self, they widely 
differ. The Advaitin endeavours to avoid society, in as much as 
the conception of society different from self is fatal to Advaitic 
conception. But the followers of Sankhya and Yoga are dualists. 
They say that the world is made of two principles, matter and 
spirit. Spirit or consciousness is inactive and matter is active. 
Mind is material, but blind, i. e., indiscreet. Just as under the 
guidance of a lame man with eyes wide open and borne by a blind 
man, the latter can take the former anywhere and everywhere, so 
the inactive self can be led by the blind mind anywhere and every- 
where. If however the self keeps away. from the mind, the mis- 
chief of the latter will be at an end, and the self can be emancipated 
from the miseries of the objective world. To put this theory of 
Sankhya into practice, Patanjali expounded the principles of Yoga. 
It treats of the various means to control the mind. Desirelessness, 
concentration of mind on any one single subject, high thinking, 
or exclusive devotion to some personal god can enable a man to 
restrain the mind from its wild wanderings. As a rule abstinence 
from injury to animals and men, veracity, abstinence from theft, 
continence, and abstinence from avariciousness must be strictly 
observed. And in observing this, one should rise above the limita- 
tons of caste, locality and time. Then alone the observance of 
the vow will have the desired effect. This is clearly stated in Il. 
30, 31. 


From this it is clear that the practice of Yoga does not come 
under mysticism. Nor are the Yogins required to abandon society 
and live in a forest to perform their yogic practices. It is rather 
under temptations and distractions that the Yogi has to learn the 
way of controlling the mind. For his mind is social by nature and 
cannot therefore avoid social influence anywhere. He cannot avoid 
the sight of pleasing or displeasing scenes. He cannot shun hearing 
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the noise of revelry or of weeping. Under circumstances variously 
affecting his mind, he is obliged to respond to them, for response 
to excitement is the nature of mind. If he cannot be philanthro- 
phist he must be a misanthrope or indifferent. All that he is re- 
quired to do in successfully controlling his mind under perplexing 
circumstances is to maintain the purity of his mind. The way of 
keeping the mind pure is stated as follows :-—({I. 33). 


The mind becomes pure by cultivating the habit of friendliness 
towards those who are found in the enjoyment of pleasure, com- 
passion towards those who are suffering from pain, complacency 
towards those who are suffering from pain and indifference towards 
those who are vicious." 


Thus while the social good which an Advaitin is expected to do 
is rarely of a positive nature, but mostly of negative character, 
the follower of Sankhya-Yoga is required to congratulate the happy 
and sympathise with the suffering. The Vedantin satisfies himself 
with the good that can result to society from his withdrawal and 
from the withdrawal of his followers from the pursuit of objective 
pleasure. While -under such theistic religions as Saivism and 
Vaishnavism people are asked to do good with the hope of getting 
rewards after death and to desist from evil in order to escape from 
terrible punishment inclusive of rebirth in various living forms in 
the next birth, the philosophers of the Sánkhya and the Yoga, and 
the Upanishads declare that rebirth is the only punishment for doing 
evil, It cannot be denied that the excellent examples set by the 
Sankhyas in restraining the mind from its wanderings after objec- 
tive pleasure coupled with the public opinion thus formed in praise 
of self-denial and in condemnation of self-indulgence had their 
desired effect on the political and economical worlds of ancient 
India. If the maxim that example is better than precept is accepted, 
then the example of self-denial set by Mahávira, the twenty-fourth 
teacher of the Jainas and the host of his followers during the reign 
of Srenika in Magadha, by the Buddha and his followers in Benares 
and other parts of Northern India immediately after Mahávira, by 
Upagupta and his followers in the empire of Asoka the great, by 
the Jaina ascetics in the court of Sampráti of the dynasty of the 
Mauryas, by Patanjali, the founder of the practical Yoga-School 
of the Sankhyas during the reign of Pushyamitra, by the Jaina 
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ascetic Pádalipia and the band of his disciples during the rule of 
the Sakas, and the Murundas, by Vasubandhu, the Buddhist teacher 
and his followers during the ascendency of the Guptas, by Meru- 
tunga, the Jaina ascetic, and by Bana and Mayüra and other 
Brahman poet-philosophers at the imperial court of Harshavardhana, 
by Vidyánanda, Bhattakalanka, Jinasena and other Jaina teachers, 
Sankaracharya, Sivagftiàna Sambandhar, Vágisa, Tirumangaiyalvar 
and other Brahmana philosophers expounding the principle of self- 
denial on the basis of Advaita, Saivism or Vaishnavism during the 
reign of Kubja or Saundara Pandya and Srivallabha in the South, 
by Hemchandra and his colleagues at the court of Kumára-pàála in 
Guzarat, by Haláyudha during the reign of the Kakatiyas in Varan- 
gal, and by Vidyaranya Bharati during the commencement of the 
Vijyanagar empire had a far better salutary effect on the equili- 
brium of the political and economical forces at war with each 
other than any statutory legal restraints that could be devised by 
representative bodies in a parliament or legislative chamber. There 
was one favourite social service which the host of self-denying 
religious missionaries constantly had before their mind. It formed 
the object of concentration of the mind. It was the gift of food, 
peace, medicine and knowledge to all that needed. it—aharabhaya- 
bhaisajya-sástra-dánáni.—Every page of Indian history, however 
blank it might be, proclaims in unmistakable terms that these and 
other religious teachers and philosophers too numerous to enume- 
rate here dedicated their lives to social service and prevailed upon 
wealthy merchants and kings to spend their hoards upon hoards in 
making the gift of food, peace, medicine and knowledge to the 
needy under their own supervision and guidance. It is no doubt 
true that lavish charity is setting a high premium on beggary and 
idleness. Though beggary of the teacher and their students may 
be excused in consideration of the services they render like govern- 
ment servants to society, indiscreet charity to others is, it may be 
urged, unpardonable injury to society itself. But it should not 
be forgotten that the tendency of human nature is more 
towards the pursuit of wealth and pleasure than towards beggary, 
self-denial, and charity. That inspite of the direct and indirect en- 
couragement given to beggary and indolence by the establishment 
of charitable institutions in ancient India, the land had a greater 
reputation for its wealth than any other part of the world is fully 
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corroborated by history, |t is equally due to human nature that 
inspite of the incessant endeavour of Indian philosophers to con- 
vince the people both by precept and example of the pleasures of 
self-denial and of the miseries due to self-indulgence, kings and 
merchants were ever on the way of aggrandising themselves at the 
expense of others for the sake of self-indulgence. Those who fall 
a victim to self-indulgence, whether they are individuals or com- 
munities or states, have to break the restraints put upon them, no 
matter what the restraints are, whether religious or legal. In ancient 
times the restraints were of religious nature: Whereas now they 
come under law: national or international. When individual or 
communal craving for self-indulgence becomes too intense, it breaks 
the national law and in the case of states, it violates international 
law and makes aggression upon foreign states for its own self- 
indulgence. Sometimes the aggressive community or state is in the 
habit of excusing itself by asserting that its aggression is for the 
good of the invaded community or state. Any how the violation 
of accepted restraints is a common feature of both ancient and 
modern societies alike. The difference between the forms of 
ancient and modern restraints is that while the ancients appealed 
to withdrawal from objective pleasure as the only restraint appli- 
cable to all forms of activity, modern governments find no limit to 
the multiplication of their legal restraints. Our governments have 
thus become so very complex and the volumes of statutory laws 
have become so many that even the greatest judge or lawyer does 
not find it possible at least to be aware of all the laws. Still new 
leakages in human nature are being found out and new legal 
restraints are being devised to close them. But it is too leaky and 
it is likely that our attempt to repair it may result in breaking it. 


With the ancients, however, the only task in all spheres of 
human activity, whether religious, economical or political, was con- 
tro] over the mind. That control was no more than withdrawal 
from the pursuit of objective pleasure. The giving up of objective 
pleasure is not the same as the giving up of pleasure altogether, 
for according to the philosophers of India pleasure is of two kinds : 
subjective and objective. Objects that appear to give pleasure 
are only stimulants and only excite the pleasure which is the nature 
of the self itself. This is what is stated by Sankarünanda in his 
Vivekasdra. (Page 72 etc.) e 
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Is pleasure a quality of the objects enjoyed? Or is it à mental 
phenomenon? Or is it a characteristic of place or time? Or is it 
brought about by activity or is it the quality of the sense, or is it a 
quality of the self? It is not a quality of the objects perceived, for 
the feeling of pleasure experienced at the moment of perceiving 
an object disappears the next moment, though there is the object 
still under the act of perception. |f it were a property of the 
object perceived, the feeling of pleasure would have continued just 
as fragrant smell is continued to be experienced as long as the 
flower giving rise to the sensation of fragrance remains close by. 
Hence it follows it is not a property of the object enjoyed. 

Nor is it a function of the mind, for in the absence of objects 
of enjoyment the mind does not experience the feeling of pleasure, 
as it would have done if it were its own function. 

Nor is it the function of the association of mind with objects ; 
for even though there is such association, the feeling of pleasure 
experienced in the first moment of contact disappears the next 
moment.. 

Nor is it a property of the enjoyer, for the feeling of pleasure 
is not constantly experienced. |f it were the property of the en- 
joyer, there would have been no break in experiencing the enjoyer's 
own property by the enjoyer. 

Mor is it a characteristic of activity, for it (activity) is invariably 
painful. Nor is it a result of past deeds, for the body which is 
believed to be a result of past deeds is a victim of misery and pain. 

Nor is it due to place and environment, for in the same place 
and under the same environments experience of pain and pleasure 


varies with different men. 
lf it were due to place and environment all men in the same 


place and under the same environment would have felt pleasure or 
pain equally. 

Nor is it a property of time, for if it were so, all men would 
have experienced pleasure equally like heat and cold. 

Nor is it a property of senses, in as much as the dumb, the deaf, 
the blind and the like experience pleasure not-with-standing the 
deformity of their senses. 

Then the only remaining alternative is whether it is a property 
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of the self. Here there are two issues to be considered. (1) Is it a 
property of the self or (2) is it the nature of the self? It cannot be 
said that it is a quality of the self. for the disappearance of property 
causes the disappearance of that which possesses the quality as its 
constituent. But in the case of the self even in the absence of the 
feeling of pleasure, there is the consciousness of selís existence. 
Hence it cannot be said to be a quality of the self. Hence it follows 
that it is the nature of self. But it may be questioned why is it not 
always felt. 


The question is answered as follows -— 


There are two forms of pleasure, subjective pleasure and objec- 
tive pleasure. The former is the nature of the self and is eternal. 
The latter is momentary and is due to external objects which 
are only stimulants. He who has realised self does not 
stand in need of stimulants to experience his own self- 
pleasure. 


Thus the realisation of self-pleasure with a sparing use of 
objects which are its stimulants and withdrawal as much as possible 
from the pursuit of objective pleasure have been the principles 
constantly held before the mind by Indian politicians in their religi- 
ous, economica! and political activities. “That such were the guid- 
ing principles of their life is corroborated by the very ascetic life 
they lived in the midst of luxuries in the courts cf wealthy monar- 
chs of ancient India. Mahávira, the Buddha. Upagupta, Vidyáranya. 
Vyüsar&áya and a host of successive ascetics were not mere'y 
teachers of ancient kings, but also some of them were ministers in 
charge of administrative work. That V idyáranya was the minister 
of Bukka, the emperor of Vijayanagar, and that V'yásaráya played at 
the request of the king himself the part of a king, are historical 
facts known to historians of India. According to the Mudráráksasa, 
a drama by Visakhadatta, Chánakya lived a strict religious life. 
though engaged in serious political activities. It is this self-denying 
frame of mind which enabled them to succeed in accomplishing 
what otherwise would have cost their lives and imperilled the safety 
of the empire itself. They were above all kinds of reproaches due 
to religious or secretarian prejudices. Selfishness was unknown 
to them. Their views and acts were altruistic and pleasing to all 
that came in contact with them. It is to set an example to the 
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masses that they set themselves to worldly activity, as expounded 
in the Bhagavadgita (20 & Z1). 


By action only, indeed, did Janaka and others try to attain 


perfection, With a view to lead the masses thou shouldst perform 
action. 


Whatsoever a great man does, that alone the other men do ; 
whatever he sets up as the standard, that the world follows. '' 


In this work they all killed their individuality and raised them- 
selves to the standard of the Universal soul. They were in short 


what they talked of. 


In his notes on the Sánkhya Philosophy (P. 149 Hindu Philoso- 
phy, the Sankhya Karika of Isvarakrishna) John Davies says :— 


The Hindu and the German philosophers alike maintain that 
there is no hope for the world by any process of amendment. The 
only sufficient and abiding cure of its vows is the annihilation of 
individual life. 

But individuality cannot be suppressed, so long as the mind 
is active. According to the Sánkhya philosophy mind is material 
and possesses three aspects, satvika or calm and retiring, rájasa 
or assertive and imperial, and támasa or dull and rash. Of the 
three aspects, none is found to be absolutely free from the conta- 
mination of the other two aspects. In other words any one of the 
qualities may be found  predominent with the other two 
qualities suppressed. |t follows therefore that some men are born 
possessed of calm and retiring temper, while others appear to have 
inherited either an imperial temper or dull but rash character. The 
material nourishment and the spiritual training which a boy receives 
in his tender age may also contribute something to increase or 
decrease his inherited quality. Accordingly some may develop a 
philosophical and religious tendency. Others may show an apti- 
tude for warlike or enterprising commercial work. A third class 
may be so dull and rash as to dissipate their lives and die in utter 
poverty and misery. It is to eradicate this inherited nature, as far 
as possible, religious and educational institutions are started and 
boys are kept under strict discipline under the supervision of 
teachers of approved character. Inspite of education under best 
teachers, inherited inequality persists in human mature. Thus the 
inherited inequality of temperament produces a tremendous effect 
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on the will power of man. No restraint either philosophical or 
legal can control it. Its licentious proceedings will be economical 
(Artha) or uneconomical (Anartha) and loyal or anarchical or tyranni- 
cal. Such minds will be impervious to the philosophical lesson 
that withdrawal from objective pleasures is a blessing. Persons 
who are under the sway of such minds and will, may happen to 
occupy a throne or roll in wealth and luxury without caring for 
suffering humanity. Fortunately for humanity the blessings of self- 
denial are so true and convincing and so beneficial in its applica- 
tion that public opinion forms itself and condemns in one voice the 
voluptuous proceedings of the self-indulgent, If self-indulgent man 
happens to be a king, he is at once dethroned : or if a wealthy 
aristocrat, his wealth is taken away by the application of any one 
of the expedients detailed in the Arthasástra (V). The expedients 
narrated there are so indirect in their application that the state 
incurs the displeasure neither of the owner nor of his followers. 
The wealth thus taken is distributed among the needy and econo- 
mical equilibrium is restored. While doing all these apparently 
high-handed acts, at least the ministers of the king. if not the king 
also, live as ascetics to the very letter of the law of self-denial. As 
the expedient measures are all indirectly applied, the aggrieved 
man himself will rather blame his own fate than hold the king or 
his ministers responsible for his loss. Provided public opinion is 
favourable, even direct confiscation of the superfluous wealth of 
the rich on the part of a state in need of money, is justified. 
Accordingly there is an oft-quoted verse to the effect that four are 
the kinsmen of wealth, charity, fire, the king, and robbers, of whom 
the last three will be provoked, if the first is contemptuously treated. 


From this it is clear that one of the politico-economical prin- 
ciples of the Hindu politicians is that provided the administrative 
body of the state inclusive of the king has strictly adopted the 
ascetic principle of self-denial, it is no wrong to confiscate the 
superfluous wealth of the rich for its redistribution to mitigate 
poverty or to give encouragement to art or religion or to make 
charity in any other way. 

It is more than probable that being aware of this principle the 
rich in ancient India were in the habit of spending their wealth 
in the construction of such charitable institutions as feeding houses 
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fer the poor, wells, tanks, groves, temples and the like. It is not 
likely that the countless temples, tanks, wells, reservoirs, bathing 
ghats, and quarters for travellers which are seen through the breadth 
and length of India and which are referred to in ancient inscrip- 
tions are al! made at the expense of the states themselves. The 
philosophical*law of self-denial is the basis on which all theistic 
and atheistic religions cf India are founded. The Buddhists, the 
Advaitins, the Jainas, and other theistic religions such as Saivism and 
Vaishnavism have all adopted it and practised it. They all preached 
it im one voice to the people at large and especially to the rich 
and more particularly to kings, with the result that the supefluous 
wealth in the possession of the few was so diverted as to encourage 
art and culture and restore economical equilibrium without distur- 
bance. Just as there were armed ascetics in ancient India, so also 
there were ascetic kings and ministers. The function of such 
armed ascetics as the Kap&likas, Bhairavas, the Sáktas and the like 
was to maintain the observance of the law of self-denial and to 
preserve their religion. Likewise the functions of ascetic kings such 
as Asoka, the Parivrajaka Maharajas, Kumarapala and others were 
to set an example of self-denial to their subjects. Thus without 
the exercise of any despotic law the people were at no less liberty 
to pursue economical and sensual activities (Artha and Kama) than 
to observe the ordimance of charity and salvation (Dharma and 
Moksha) which are not susceptible of compulsion. It is no less 
impossible to make a man charitable by force than to make him 
loyal. Still public opinion and particularly the opinion of men of 
exemplary character and conduct at the helm of the state can make 
a man both charitable and loyal more easily by example than by 
force. 


It is also clear that in a state whose basic principle of govern- 
ance is the spiritual law of self-denial people have more liberty 
than in a representative government where under the verdict of 
the majority the minority cannot but patiently suffer and may even 
die of starvation. With liberty there comes equality in availing 
oneself of opportunity in making pursuit of wealth and sensual 
desires. Caste is no obstruction to economical pursuits. Besides 
the higher the caste the greater the responsibility of observing self. 
denial. Otherwise degradation in caste (apakarsa) is a dire con- 
sequence. Elevation and degradation in caste was a custom in 


id 
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ancient India. Where selfishness reigns there cannot exist frater- 
nity. Fraternity is a necessary effect of self-denial. Hence it 
follows that under the so-called despotic governments in ancient 
Indian States, liberty, equality and fraternity seem to have been 
more real than in the so-called self-governments or representative 
governments. This is entirely due to the law, of self-denial of the 
cultured class in ancient India. With the establishment of the 
reign of the law of self-denial the same salutary effects cannot but 
follow irrespective of place and time. The murder of self-denial 
committed by Indians themselves is the main catise of caste and 
sectarian prejudices, communal animosities, antipathies and rival- 
ries, and of the poverty of many against the few rich. The two 
legs on which caste stands are inter-marriage and inter-dining within 
itself. But this can be productive of no dire consequences of any 
kind, if only the law of self-denial reigns to its true spirit everywhere. 
If, as in ancient India, the fortunate few shun objective pleasures, 
begin to live for others and use their talents for the good of society, 
especially the low in caste and condition, internal harmony between 
castes and creeds must necessarily follow ; conflict between creeds 
“is due more to economical causes. If self-denial of one creed sees 
to economical improvement either by means of open charity or by 
supplying means of earning wealth to another creed, i. e.. if the 
idea of fraternity is translated into action by one creed with regard 
to another creed, there can possibly be no conflict between creed 
and creed. Likewise is the case with castes. This is what was 
observed by Harsavardhana. This was the attitude of Kumárapala 
cf Quzarat. This was the faith of Vidyáranya, the minister of the 
Vijayanagar Emperor Bukka. 


The one defect which marred this excellence of ancient states 
of India together with their vitality was the neglect of the protection 
of the frontier of India against external danger. The golden law 

-of self-denial radically cured the states of their internal disease. 
But the same law could have no effect on external dangers. It was 
however supposed that it could do it also. But it failed. As a 
contrast to this, European governments of modern times have armed 
themselves to such an extent that neither internal nor external 
danger can dare to molest them. But with all this protective 
organisation the natural law of animal selfishness is driving out the 
law of self-denial and is rendering the people unchristian. The 
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golden christian law 'Do unto others what thou — that they 
should do unto you,” which is evidently a corollary of the Universal 
law of self-denial, is thrown over board and pure selfish and racial 
 antipathies are fondly cherished. Will the world awake to the 
divin : law of self-denial and be an abode of heavenly bliss? 
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VIKRAMADITY A 


(DR. S. KRisHNASWAMI AlYANGAR M.A.. P#.p., [Hony.]) 


The third century in Indian History is a period of transition from 
the Andhra Empire through its stages of decay and dismemberment 
to the new empire that came into existence under the Guptas. All 
the shiftings of the powers and the arrangements of the struggling 
fcrces are far from clear, At the end of about a century of this 
struggle, there seem to emerge two powers, one of which was to 
attain ultimately the position of leadership in India. 


These two powers seem to have been the Vakataka and the 
Gupta. The Vakatkas were somewhere in the Vindhyan region 
and the Guptas in the Gangetic basin. The leadership seems to 
have passed ultimately to the Guptas. Although the phases of the 
struggle that led to this dénouement are far from clear, there seems 
to be but little doubt that the result of it was the establishment of the 
Gupta Empire under Chandragupta I. 


The ancestral territory of the Guptas was a comparatively small 
region on either bank of the Ganges, to which was added the terri- 
tory of the Lichchavis by marriage, and the neighbouring regions 
by conquest, so that it became a compact state stretching out both 
ways, eastwards and westwards to keep out the enemies of the 
rising state. The Vakatakas perhaps suffered a misfortune with 
the death of the great Pravarasena, and that cleared the way for 
the ascent of the Guptas, at the supreme moment. It appears that 
this ascent to supreme power was marked by the Gupta era, which 


has hitherto been accepted as the year A.D., 319.20. 


The correctness of this has been recently called into question 
by Dr. Shama Sastri. On the foundation that was thus laid by 
Chandragupta was reared a magnificent imperial structure by his son 
Samudragupta. The accession of this new ruler seems to have been 
taken advantage of by those disintegrating forces recently brought 
under the control of the empire. Samudragupta had to beat off 
the enemies that assailed him, and make sure that the states that 
had been brought under control were true to their allegiance. and 
then launch out on his scheme of expansion, which brought the 
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empire more or less co-extensive with that of Asoka. He 
succeeded in his effort partly by conquest, and partly by diplomacy, 
and left a compact empire to his successor. Chandragupta II. 


This last is generally known to historians as the ruler who was 
the original of the traditional Vikramaditya of Ujjain, and his reign 
was otherwise remarkable in many ways. The following pages 
attempt to bring together facts so far known about this remarkable 
sovereign, and are presented as a constructive effert at the history 
of an important epoch. 


Chandragupta was the son of Samudragupta by Dattadevi, and 
was probably one among many sons. Chandragupta II ascended 
the throne after his father Samudragupta, according to the practice 
of the family, "by the choice of the father". There seems to have 
been no opposition of any kind to his accession, and the succession 
therefore was a peaceful one. Such a succession gives us the in- 
dication that the empire built at such great pains and organised by 
two of his predecessors had got into a sufficiently settled condition 
to be handed on as a peaceful possession. Chandragupta's work 
therefore was not that of the warrior statesman, but was one of a 
peaceful administrator. All the frontiers appears to have remained 
without disturbance of any kind except along the south-west where 
he had to carry on a war, the only war of his reign. Chandragupta, 
"the sun of valour” (Vikramaditya), had comparatively speaking, 
the minimum of war to wage. Netwithstanding the fact that his reign 
was essentially one of peace he was undoubtedly a valiant man 
possessed of great personal courage and as such deserving of the sur- 
name. Before proceeding to consider his warlike activity or his peace- 
ful statesmanship it would be just as well useful to take a survey of 
the general position of the empire. It has been already pointed out* 
in the description of the achievements of Samudragupta that 
he had brought his empire in many respects co-extensive with that 
of Asoka, not necessarily as a unified empire under a single ruler 
which obviously was impossible in the circumstances of the times, 
but as something like a federation of states grouped together in 
subordinate alliance, not without an appreciation of the common 


* Article on Samudragupta, Mysore University Magazine, 
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interests that such a unity subserved. While the states of nearer 
Hindusthan formed probably an integral part of the empire the 
frontier states in the east and north remained practically independent. 
but on terms of active diplomatic relationship amounting to alliance. 
That seems to have been the case also in respect of the north-west 
frontier except in the southern end of it where the Kshatrapa revival 
had become sufficiently aggressive to attract his attention. The 
Kshatrapas along the coast and their neighbours, the Wak&takas. 
seem to have been, to a great extent, at war with each other, and 
it is this hostility that has to account, at any rate, partly for the decay 
of the power cf the Kshatrapas. After the death of the great Prith- 
visena, the Kshatrapas appear to have recovered some portions of 
their lost territory and a considerab!e amount of their influence, so 
much so that they appear to have assumed the cffensive and 
made an effort at recovering the region round Ujjain which consti- 
tuted the core of their territory in the best days cf the Kshatrapa 
power. Chandragupta seems to have proceeded with all the circum- 
spection of a warrior-statesman indealing with this new danger to 
the empire. 

It has been made clear elsewhere that the Vakatakas had obviously 
been brought to a state of alliance and were content to remain as sub- 
ordinate allies of Samudragupta. Chandragupta seems to have taken 
steps to make the assurance doubly sure on this frontier, and entered 
into a diplomatic marriage either with the reigning prince, or, what 
seems more probable, with the heir-apparent. He gave in marriage 
to Prince Rudrasena, son of the great Prithvisena of the Vak&takas. 
his daughter by a Naga queen of his by name Kubhéra-Naga. We 
have two grants issued by thig Gupta princess, and these give us 
some information in regard to the actual character of this alliance. 
She seems to have been regent for thirteen years at least for one of 
her sons, Divakarasena, who must have died young, and continued 
to wield a considerable amount of power while the other Damodara- 
sena-Pravarasena, was actually the sovereign. She describes herself 
as the crowned queen cf Rudrasena II and as the mother of the 
Sovereign for the time being. Besides these indications of her position 
in respect of the family which she entered, she seems to have felt 
very proud of her parentage and gives the Gupta genealogy right 
down to her father Chandragupta ll, who is described in Vakataka 

19 
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records generally under the name Devagupta with the title ""Mah&- 
r&jadhirája." It seems very probable that Chandragupta II was 
mainly responsible for this alliance, while it is just possible that the 
alliance was actually made in the reign of Samudragupta himself. 
Thus secure on his flank, it was possible for Chandragupta to take 
effective steps to get rid of the Kshatrapa trouble. 


Inscriptions of dates 82 and onwards referring themselves to his 
reign are found in the region round Vidisá and Sanchi, chiefly in 
Udayagiri. One of them goes the length of stating broadly that 
Chandragupta was there in that region on a royal progress "for the 
conquest of the world". The obvious exaggeration of the language 
seems merely to imply that this was an invasion undertaken by 
Chandragupta with a view to rounding off his empire in this parti- 
cular corner and thus making himself emperor of a vast empire such 
as his father had left him, with this possibility of danger removed. 


That seems the significance of the expression "conquest of the 
world", which conveys further the impression that it involved more 
than one campaign and a gradual reduction of territory for final 
incorporation in the empire. Hence the inference seems justifiable 
that the war in the region of Western Malava was a protracted affair, 
and was not a short and sharp conflict as the numismatic inference 
would lead one to believe. 


Malava had been for more than three centuries in the possession 
of a foreign dynasty, the Kshatrapas, which was founded by 
Chashtana. It is now generally agreed that Chashtana effected the 
conquest of this region which constituted in all probability a govern- 
orship under the Kushans, very probably under Kanishka, but it may 
possibly be under Kadphises Il. The greatest among these Kshatra- 
pas was Rudradamana for whom we have dates in coins ranging from 
52 to 78. These dates are now generally accepted as having refer- 
ence to the Saka era, The last known coin date of the Kshatrapas 
is 310 or 31 x, which would therefore be equivalent to about A, D. 
388, the uncertainty being due to the uncertain reading of the last 
figure of the date. From a study of the Kshatrapa coins alone, 
for Kshatrapa history that is almost the only source as yet available, 
it is found that the dynasty of Rudradamana comes to an end for a 
time between A. D. 305 and A. D. 348. During this period, A. D., 
305 to 348, the office of Mah&kshatrapa falls into abeyance. During 
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the first half of this period, A.D. 305 to 332. there were two Kshatra- 
pas, and even this office disappears in the period 332 to 348. From 
an elaborate study of the coins of the Kshatrapas, Professor Rapson 
draws the following conclusions:—''All the evidence afforded by 
coins, or the absence of coins during this period—the failure of 
the direct line and the substitution of another family, the cessation 
first of the Mabzkshatrapas and afterwards of both Mahakshatrapa 
and Kshatrapa, seems to indicate troublous times. The probability 
is that the dominions of the Western Kshatrapas were subjected to 
some foreign invasion, but the nature of this disturbing cause is 
at present altogether doubtful, and must remain so until more can 
be known about the history of the neighbouring peoples during 
this period". The period under consideration is the period of the 
rise to prominence, first of the Vakatakas in the regicn of Malava 
dependent upon Vidisa, and next of the rise to dominance of the 
dynasty of the Guptas under Chandragupta I. The first of these 
periods, that is the period of abeyance of the Kshatrapas, covers 
exactly the period of the dominance of the Vakatakas under 
Pravarasena |, and the greater part of the period of the rise of 
the Gupta Mahardjadhiraja Sri Chandragupta | As we have 
already pointed out,* the Puranas make the clear statement that 
Pravira ruled in the region of Vidisa, celebrated great sacrifices 
and had four of his sons ruling under him. We have also pointed 
out} that Vindhyasakti, the father of this Pravira of the Puranas was 
no doubt Vindhyasakti the founder of the V&kstakas on the ground 
that the great Ajanta inscription seems to refer to Vindhyasakti as 
belonging to the family of the Vindhyakas. From these state- 
ments it becomes clear that whatever was the ancestral territory to 
which VindhyaSakti laid claim, the greatness of the family under 
Pravarasena was due to the expansion of the Vakataka territory 
to take in eastern Malava and even parts of Bundelkhand If, as 
is very probable, the homeland of the Vakatakas had been some- 
where near Elichpur, this? expansion could only have been at the 
expense of the Kshatrapas for the time being. Therefore, as the 
power of the Vakatakas rose, the territory of the Kshatrapas must 


* Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1923, on the Vakatakas, 
f Ibid. 
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have shrunk, and that is what perhaps is indicated in the cessation 
of the title Mahakshatrapa and the existence still of the K.shatrapas. 
The crushing blow to the Kshatrapa power, however. came probably 
from the rising power of the Guptas. — Vákátaka inscriptions make 
it clear that Pravarasena | enjoyed the imperial title ""Samrst" 
which is given up by his successor.gzandson Rudrasena |. ‘This 
could only mean that the Vakataka power suffered a reverse either 
at the end of the reign of Pravarasena l. or, what is more probable 
at his death. The significant omission of this title combined with 
the glowing reference to the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena l 
the Naga chief of the Bharasiva family, leads to the inference that 
a calamity befell the dynasty of Pravarasena, and the Bharasiva 
chieftain exerted himself to retrieve the fortunes of this family. 
Even so. the restored Vakataka monarchy could only sustain the 
inferior title of the Maharaja, and could not maintain the claim to 
the higher title. The calamity could have come only from one of 
two rival powers at the time, or by the combined efforts of the two. 
The latter alternative seems impossible. The Kshatrapas do not 
appear to have been sufficiently strong to have brought this calamity 
to the family of their former rival although they must have exerted 
themselves in this direction. There seems, however, no doubt about a 
great struggle for recovery of power and prestige by the Kshatrapas, 
and they succeeded in it ultimately to a considerable extent. This 
recovery.must have taken place later, Whatever might have been 
the actual cause of the calamity, Chandragupta ] was ready to take 
advantage of it, and made use of the opportunity probably to ad- 
minister a crushing defeat upon the Kshatrapas and their allies, 
the Bahlikas, and that perhaps gave him the title to set up an 
cdhirajya. A short dynasty of three Bahlikas is referred to in the 
Puranas as ruling in this region, probably the region west of 
Mahishmati, and the victory over the Bahlikas by marching across 
the seven mouths of the Indus, ascribed to the Chandra of the Meha- 
raul; pillar seems to be clearly in reference to such an achievement 
of Chandragupta |, and that is what gave the title to Chandragupta 
to setup an adhirajya which had the simultaneous consequence of 
reducing the Vakatakas from their Samrajya to the position of mere 
Maharajas. The temporary extinction therefore of the Mahaksha- 
trapa and the Kshatrapa offices seems to be due to this defeat by 
Chandragupta |. The recovery of the Kshatrapas from the effects 
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of this crushing defeat to rebuild their power was made very difficult 
by the occupation of the Vakataka throne by Prithvisena | in 
succession to his father. Prithvisena seems to have been a con- 
quering monarch, and had not merely extended his influence over 
a part of the territory held by his ancestor Paravarasena | but ex- 
tended it southwards to take in Kuntala also within the limits of the 
Vakataka territory. Hence the conclusion seems warranted that 
the Kshatrapas could set up again only as a power, owning at least 
nominal subordination, to the great Vakatakas. That is what seems 
indicated by the rise of a new family of Kshatrapas and Mahi- 
kshatrapas, and what is perhaps more significant in this regard, 
their uniform assumption of the title "svami" and the occasional 
creeping in of the title "Mahárája' after date 270, or A. D. 348. 
Their subordination must have been real when the great Prithvi- 
sena was ruling. His death probably gave the opportunity for a 
more active revival of their power, and an attempt at the recovery of 
their lost prestige and of the territory once in their possession. It 
is this revived power of the new family of the Kshatrapas that must 
have called for the activity of Chandragupta in this region. As a 
counterstroke of policy Chandragupta entered into an  alli- 
ance with their rival, the King of the Vakatakas, by giving his 
daughter Prabhavatigupta in marriage to Prithvisena's son Rudra- 
sena ll. He then set about gradually reducing and incorporating into 
his territory the outlying portions of Kshatrapa possessions and 
ultimately put an end to their power. 


Such seems the trend of events that led to the great Kshatrapa 
war under Chandragupta ll. The somewhat enigmatic statement of 
Bana in the Harshacharita, and the unfortunately ambiguous note 
of his commentator Sankararaya both receive unlooked for illumina- 
tion from a drama recently discovered by the search party of the 
Government Manuscripts Library at Madras. This drema is called 
Devi Chandraguptam, and for its subject the capture by the Sakas 
of the queen of Chandragupta and her romantic recovery by him, just 
exactly as is mentioned by Bana in the passage referred to above. 
Some of the passages quoted therefrom, make it clear that Dhruva- 
devi, the crowned consort of Chandragupta, fell into the hands of the 
Kshatrapas. The Kshatrapa ruler, whoever he was, made over- 
tures of love to the captive queen of which she managed to give in- 
formation to her husband, Chandragupta proceeded to adopt a heroic 
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measure for the relief of the queen who was in such imminent danger. 
He assumed the guise of the queen and took along with him a por- 
tion of his guard disguised as women-attendants upon the queen, 
and managed to effect an entry into the city where she was kept 
prisoner. Throwing off the disguise there they recovered the queen 
and returned victorious. All this is said to have taken place in a 
place which is written Aripura in Bána and Alipura in the drama. 
The former might be taken to mean nothing more than the enemy's 
city, the latter probably gives the name of the capital wherever it 
was, If this should turn out to be the actual and proper name of the 
city, and if it could be located satisfactorily, we may get a little more 
insight into this campaign.* Having recovered the queen, Chandra- 
gupta perhaps took effective steps to wipe out a dynasty of unworthy 
rulers such as the later Kshatrapas had apparently become, and the 
result of a protracted war was the end of the Kshatrapa rule in 
Konkan, Gujarat and such parts of Malava as they still had posses- 
sion of. The fact that the queen was actually carried off as a 
prisoner, and that Chandragupta had recourse to the dangerous 
strategem of himself going, it may be at the head of a selected body 
of his troops, gives a clear indication of the protracted and danger- 
ous character of the war. It would therefore be safe to regard 
that the war was one in which both the Vakatakas and he were 
alike interested, and the marriage alliance between the Guptas and 
the VZk&takas was in the nature of a precautionary measure, and 
not one of a merely superfluous ratificaticn of the treaty as a result 
of the war. As a result of this war the Gupta empire stretched 
out to the western sea, and the whole of the western trade of that 
region came within the sphere of the Gupta empire. 


The Gupta empire of Chandragupta ll must have included 
within it practically the whole of Hindusthan up to the frontier of 
the Ganges, if not the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). beginning from 
the western mountains. The whole of the territory from north to 
south between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas was included in 
the empire. The great bulk of it was, perhaps, practically under the 
rule of the empire. The region extending southwards from the 


* There is a place called Alirajapura and a district dependent -thereon, but on 
the mere name it would be hazardous to suggest an identification, 
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Vindhyas almost up the frontiers of Mysore was also under Gupta 
rule, though less directly. The bulk of this region formed part of 
the kingdom of the Vakatakas. The marriage alliance seems to 
have brought them not only under the influence of the 
Guptas but seems to have resulted even in the bringing of their 
territory under the administrative control of the empire. 
Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Chandragupta by a junior queen 
was married, to Rudrasena ||! of the Vakatakas. |t would 
appear as though Rudrasena's reign was a very short one. 
We have records of Prabhavatigupta as regent on behalf of one 
son of hers by name Divakarasena, and she carried on the regency, 
apparently for a long term of years, as the Poona plates of hers 
happen to be dated in the 136 year ; it must be the 13th year of 
her ward Divakarasena. Apparently Divakarasena died before he 
attained majority. He was then succeeded by a younger brother 
Damodarasena, who became on accession, Pravarasena |l. A 
record dated in his |9th year and another of the 21st year seem 
to be issued by Prabhavatigupta herself. In his 19th and 21st years, 
it is very unlikely that Pravarasena could have been a minor. It 
seems therefore clear that this Gupta princess took an active part 
in the administration of her son's territory even during the actual 
period of the rule of that son. That Pravarasena Il was not an 
efficient administrator seems thus clearly indicated. This is put 
beyond doubt in an unlooked for source in literature. 


A drama by name Kuntalesvara-dautyam ascribed to Kalidisa 
has a reference which seems to bear directly on the point. The 
story is that Kalidasa was sent as a Commissioner to the Kuntala 
country by the emperor Vikramaditya just to see for himself how 
exactly the administration was being actually carried on. The 
Commissioner returns to headquarters, and is accosted by the 
Emperor with the questicn "what does the King of Kuntala"? The 
answer given by the Commissioner is, "that KuntaleSa, having 
placed the burden of administration upon you, is engaged in suck- 
ing the honey from out of the lips of damsels smelling sweet liquor '.* 


* asakalahasitatvat ksalitantva kantya 
mukulitanayanatvad vyaktakarnot palani,| 
pibati madhusugandhinyananani priyanam 
twayi vinihitabharah Kuntalanam adhivah Il 
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This verse is quoted by Rajagekhara in his Kavya Mimamsa 
to illustrate that the drift of a passage could be completely changed 
by very slight verbal alterations. This very same stanza is quoted 
in Bhoja's Sarasvati-kanthabharana in a similar context. It is how- 
ever Kshemendra's Auchitya Wichara Charcha that refers the 
passage to the work Kuntesa-Dautyam of Kalidasa; but it is the 
unpublished work Srigara Prakasa that gives more details about 
the passage and makes it clear that it has reference to a Kuntaleévara 
or Raja of Kuntala. Another Sanskrit work named Bharata-Charita 
contains the  verse* which  ascribes the composition of the 
Prakrit Kavya Sctu-bandham to a Kuntale$a. This latter kavya is. 
as is very well-known, a work of Pravarasena. The commentary 
on this work called Ramasctupradipa ascribes this work to Pra- 
varasena, the newly installed mcnarch from a passage in the text 
itself. t 

It ascribes the revision of it to Kalidasa at the instance of Vikra- 
maditya. We already know that Kuntala, the southern Mahratta 
country and the south-western portions of the Nizam's Dominions, 
were incorporated in the kingdom of the Vakatakas under Prithvi- 
sena |. Under his successors Rudrasena ll and his son, Kuntala pro- 
bab!y constituted the most important part of the kingdom, and hence 
one could understand why Pravarasena ll is called Kuntalesa. The 
statement of Ramadasa, that at the instance of Vikramaditya, 
Kalidasa revised Pravarasena's work, coupled with the ascription 
of the Drama Kuntalesvara-dautyam to Kalidasa by Kshemendra, 
makes the position clear that Vikramaditya, Kalidasa and Kuntalesa, 
the author of the Setu-bandham, were contemporaries. That the 
Setu-bandham was a Kavya of Pravarasena is clear from the state- 
ment of Bana contained in one of the slokas in the Harsa Charita.t 


* jadadayasyantaragadhamaraga- 

mahabdarandhram giri chaurya vrtya Í 

lokesvalankantam apurva setum 

babandha kirtya saha Kuntalesabh.ll 

(Bharata Charita—Canto 1.) 
t ahinavarayaraddha chukkakkhaliyzsu vihsdima parittaviya 

mettiva pamuharasiva nivvGdum dukkaam kavvakaha 
abhinavarayarabdha chyutaskhalitzsu vighatita paristhapita 
maittriva pramukha rasika nirvSdumbhavati duskaram kavyakatha. 

1 Kirti Pravarasenasya prayata kumud2jvala 

sagarasya param param kapisénéva setunā ll F 


P 
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From the point of view of history, the inference from these details 
in literature is clear that Pravarasena was an administrator who took 
his main business very easy, and he did so in the full confidence 
that, with his maternal grandfather Vikramaditya as his overlord, 
he need not be particularly anxious about the conduct of his govern- 
ment. This position is reflected in the grants of Prabhavatigupta. 
So therefore Vikramaditya’s administration had actually to take 
the kingdom of the Vakatakas within the fold of the empire. 


The Gupta empire under Chandragupta I] may therefore be 
regarded as almost co-extensive with that of the empire of Asoka 
except along the northwest frontier. Along this frontier, it is doubt- 
ful, if the Gupta empire extended beyond the mountainous frontier 
of the west of the Indus. It is very likely that the region of Gan- 
dhara and eastern Afghanistan were under petty chieftains, 
successors of the Kushans under their suzerain the Kush- 
Newas.* This Kushàn suzerain was overthrown in the 
first quarter of the fifth century by the irruption of the White 
Huns. Before this calamity befell the ruler, the Kushan state 
under his overlordship scems to have been a fairly compact and 
strong one, sometimes at war, perhaps more often in alliance, with 
the ruling Sassanid monarchs cf Persia. The empire, therefore, was 
bounded on the west by mountains on this side of the Khaiber, 
if it went so far at all, on the north and the east by the bordering 
kings and kingdoms as detailed in the Prasasti of Samudragupta ; 
and on the south it went down to the frontier of the present-day 
Mysore, perhaps including the northern part of it. If it is permis- 
sible to draw an inference from what may be taken as the compli- 
ment of a poet in the remark of Kalidasa, that the young ruler of 
Kuntala was devoting himself to a life of enjoyment, secure under 
the protection of his suzerain overlord, Vikramaditya's empire 
must have been a well-administered one, where even the most 
distant provinces felt the influence of the imperial headquarters. As 
was usual in the organization of Hindu empires of those days, the 
imperial headquarters had for its charge the internal security by 


"Identified with Toramana on certain grounds by Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay 
in a paper presented to the Third Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 


Madras. 
20 
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putting an end to all causes of disturbance, or by an efficient method 
of settlement of differences. It had also to guarantee protection 
of the frontier. As far as we are able to sce from the records of 
the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien, and comparing his account with that 
of the two later pilgrims Hieun-tsang and l-Tsing, the empire was 
traversed by roads, at any rate, so far as Hindusthan was concerned, 
which enjoyed almost perfect security, This comes out clearly 
from what Fa-Hien has to say regarding the Dakshina ; "The country 
of Dakshina is mountainous and its roads difficult for travellers ; 
even those who know the way, if they wish to travel, should send 
a present of moncy to the king who will thereupon depute men to 
escort them and pass them on from one stage to another showing 
them the short-cuts. This must be understood in comparison with 
what he has to say of northern India. It is obvious that Fa-Hien 
here is drawing a contrast unfavourable to the Dakshina. and this can 
be understood from what Kalidasa has to say of Pravarasena's 
administration. In regard to the rest of Hindusthan, Fa-Hien's 
statements contain his actual experience and not what he gained 
from hearsay, as in the case of the Dakshina.  Fa-Hien travelled 
through the whole kingdom of Gandhara practically from north to 
south, and after crossing the Indus marched along the trunk road 
to as far as the eastern limit of Kosala, and then crossing the Ganges 
travelled in a triangle from Rájagriha to Gaya, thence to Benares 
and Allahabad, and back again to Patna. From therehe went across 
to Tamralipti and set sail “for Ceylon. Through all this region no 
mishap had befallen him such as did to l-Tsing. This is clear 
evidence of the security of government under Chandragupta. Speak- 
ing of the kingdom of Kosala of which the headquarters was probab- 
ly Sravasti, Fa-Hien notes: "In this country, there are 96 schools 
of heretics, all of which recognise the present state of existence (as 
real, not illusory). each school has its own disciples, who also beg 
their food but do not carry alms-bowls, They further seek salva- 
tion by building alongside out of the way roads, houses of charity, 
where shelter, with beds and food and drink. is offered to travellers 
and wandering priests passing to and fro ; but the time allowed for 
remaining is different in each case." The last sentence is reminis- 
cent of the rule laid down in the Arthasastra, in regard to the stay 
of travellers in choultries like these, and the good institution of 
halting places seems to have continued, at any rate, from the days 
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of the Maurya empire down to that of the Guptas in their best 
days. Describing the kingdom of Magadha, Fa-Hien makes the 
following cbservations: "Of all the countries of Central India this 
has the largest cities and towns. Its people are nich and thriving, 
and emulate one another in the practice of charity of heart and duty 
to one's neighbour. Regularly every year on the 8th day of the 
second moon they have a _ processicn of images. They make a 
four-wheeled car of five stories by lashing together bamboos. and 
these stories are supportedaby posts in the form of crescent-plated 
halberds. The car is over 20 feet in height and forms like a pagoda, 
and it is draped with a kind of white Kashmir painted in various 
colours. They make images of Devas ornamented with gold, silver 
and strass, and with silk banners and canopies overhead. At the 
four sides they make niches each with a Buddha sitting inside and 
a Bodhisatva in attendance. There may be some 20 cars, all 
beautifully ornamented and different from cne another. On the 
above-mentioned day all the ecclesiastical and lay men in the district 
assemble. They have singing and high class music and make offer- 
ings of flowers and incense. The Brahmans come to invite the 
Buddhas ; and these enter the city in regular order and there Pass 
two nights while all night-long, lamps are burning, high class music 
is being played and offerings are being made. Such is the custom 
of all these nations." One has only to carry himself to a place 
like Kumbhakonam on the day of Makha or to Tiruvidaimarudur 
on the day of Pushya to see in actual fact what Fa-Hien attempts 
to describe in words. Describing the capital he refers to it as the 
city of Pataliputra, formerly ruled by king Ascka. He then goes 
on: "the king's palace and the city with its various halls. all built 
by spirits who piled up stones, constructed walls and gates, carved 
designs, engraved and inlaid after no human fashion, is still in exist- 
ence’. In the following paragraph he refers to'a famous Brahman 
Raivata belonging to the greater vehicle, and the habit that he was 
in of washing his hands when the king touched him, as often the 
latter came to consult him on matters of importance. He gives 
the detail that he was over 50 years of age and that all the country 
looked up to him to diffuse the faith of the Buddha. This seems 
an indication that Raivata was not much anterior to Fa-Hien and 
may indicate that Pataliputra continued to be the capital under 
Chandragupta ll though it js not specially stated in so many words, 
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Notwithstanding this position, Chandragupta seems to have 
made Ujjain his capital also ; and perhaps continued remaining in it 
for a number of years as the habitual royal residence. It is probable 
he did so in consideration of the exigencies of his administration. 
chiefly the war against the Sakas and the consequent organization 
of the newly acquired provinces in that region. In the period pre- 
vious to the undated record at Udayagiri, that is, down to A. D. 
400 in all probability, his capital was Pataliputra with the alterna- 
tive Vidisa, the modern Bhilsa. Thereafter Ujjain became, in all 
probability, his seat of residence, and therefore came to be regarded 
by his successors as the capital of the empire. It is common know- 
ledge that Kalidasa refers to this latter city, Bhilsa, as a 
capital.* Further on, he refers to Ujjaini by that name 
in Sloka 27. and again speaks of the same city under 
the name Visala in sloka 30.¢ This presumption that Ujjaini was 
the capital of Chandragupta in the latter half of his reign is sup- 
ported by the account that Rajsekhara speaks of assemblies (Brahma- 
sabhas) that conferred degrees in arts and sciences in early days. 
One such assembly, according to him was held at Ujjain to which 
he refers by the alternative term Vi$ala, and the poets honoured 
in the assembly at Ujjain were, according to him, Kalidasa, Mentha, 
Amara, Rupa, Sura, Bharavi, Harichandra and Chandragupta.t In 
the same context he refers also to a similar assembly held for 
examination in the Sastras at Pataliputra. We have shown elsewhere§ 
the evidence that Indian literary tradition offers for making Kalidasa 
a contemporary of Chandragupta ll, but he may have been a younger 
contemporary of the monarch, and if he had to undergo an examina- 
tion in the Brahma-Sabha held at Ujjain. such a Sabha should have 
been held under Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. One of the con- 
ditions for holding the Sabha is that the Raja holding it must be 
a man of learning himself. Kings unlearned should not apparently 
hold such assemblies. That seems clearly to be the view of Raja- 


* Rajadhani in his Megha, sloka 24. 

f The references are to Dr, Hultzech’s edition issued by the Royal Asiatic 
ws 

t Kavya Mimamsa, page 55. 

B Annals oj the Bhandarkor Institute for July 1923, The Vakatakas. 
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sekhara. ° 


Even in the matter of learning. therefore, Chandragupta 
must have been a worthy son of Samudragupta. We have already 
shown 5 that Pravarasena ll of the Vakatakas was, in all probability, 
the author of the Prakrit Kavya, Setubandham, and prince Pravara- 
sena seems to have been at the court of Chandragupta, as in all 
likelihood he received his early education there, as he was the son 
of Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of Chandragupta II himself, and 
as we have very good reasons for believing that she became a widow 
comparatively early with two young sons Divakarasena and 
Pravarasena, for the former of whom she was regent for at least 
13 years. It is therefore very likely that the young princes were with 
their maternal grandfather during their period of education, while 
the mother carried on the administration in the name of the first 
son. So then Chandragupta's capital Ujjain was the real royal 
capital during a substantial part of his reign, and it seems very 
likely that Ujjain continued to be the royal capital under his succe- 
ssors during the strenuous times that followed. 


Fa-Hien has a note in regard to the general condition of what 
was known as the middle kingdom (Madhyadesa of the Brahmans), 
which gives a general idea of the condition of administration, 
though imperfect in many particulars and perhaps even inaccurate 
in details ; “To the south of this, the country is called the Middle 
Kingdom (of the Brahmans). It has a temperate climate, without 
frost or snow ; and the people are prosperous :nd happy, without 
registration or official restrictions. Only those who till the king s 
land have to pay so much on the profit they make. Those who 
want to go away, may go; those who want to stop, may stop. The 
king in his administration uses no corporal punishments ; criminals 
are merely fined according to the gravity of their offences. Even 
for a second attempt at rebellion the punishment is only the loss 
of the right hand. The men of the king's bodyguard have all fixed 
salaries. Throughout the country no one kills any living thing, nor 
drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic; but chandalas are segregated, 
Chandala is their name for foul men (lepers). These live away from 
other people ; and when they approach a city or market, they beat 


* Kavya Mimamsa, page 54. 
t Annals of the Bhandarkar İnstitute, July, 1923. 
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a piece of wood, in order to distinguish themselves. Then people 
know who they are and avoid coming into contact with them. 


"In this country they do nct keep pigs or fouls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or distilleries in their market- 
places. Only the chandalas go hunting and deal in fesh.” 


The state of Buddhism and the benefactions that it received, 
as well as the popularity that it enjoyed, he notes down in the 
following paragraphs. In regard to this particular subject Fa-Hien's 
knowledge must have been more direct and we may accept it more 
or less, as a correct picture of the general condition of Buddhism 
and the life of the Buddhist from what we know of the contemporary 


accounts of Buddhism and Buddhist festivities in the Mahavamsa 
of Ceylon, 


"From the date of Buddha's disappearance from the world, the 
kings, elders, and gentry of the countries round about, built shrines, 
for making offerings to the priests, and gave them lands, houses, 
gardens, with men and bullocks for cultivation. Binding title-deeds 
were written out, and subsequent kings have handed these down 
one to another without daring to disregard them, in unbroken succes- 
sion to this day. Rooms with beds and mattresses, food and clothes, 
are provided for resident and travelling priests, without fail : and 
this is the same in all places. The priests occupy themselves with 
benevolent ministrations, and with chanting liturgies; or they sit 
in meditation When travelling priests arrive, the old resident 
priests go out to welcome them and carry for them their clothes 
and alms-bowls. giving them water for washing and oil for 
anointing their feet, as well as the liquid food allowed out of hours. 
By and by, when the travellers have rested, the priests ask them 
how long they have been priests and what is their standing: and 
then each traveller is provided with a room and bedroom requisites, 
in accordance with the rules of the faith. 


"In places where priests reside, pagodas are built in honour of 
Sariputra, Mogalan. and Ananda & Buddhas to come, and also in 
honour of the Abhidharma, the Vinaya, and the Sütras (divisions of 
the Buddhist canon). A month after the annual retreat, the more 
pious families organise a subscription to make offerings to the priests 
and prepare for them the liquid food allowed out of hours, The 
priests arrange a great assembly and expound the faith. When this 
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is over, offerings are made at the pagoda of Sariputra of all kinds of 
incense and flowers, and lamps are burning all night, with a 
band of musicians playing. Sariputra was originally a Brahman. 
On one occasion when he visited the Buddha, he begged to enter 
the priesthood, as also did the great Mogalan and the great Ka&yapa. 


"Nuns mostly make offerings at the pagoda of Ananda, because 
it was he who urged the World-Honoured one to allow women to 
become nuns. Novices of both sexes chiefly make their offerings to 
Rahula (son of Buddha) Teachers of the Abhidharma make their 
offerings in honour thereof, and teachers of the Vinaya in honour 
of the Vinaya ; there being one such function every year, and each 
denomination having its own particular day. The followers of the 
Greater Vehicle make offerings in honour of Abstract Wisdom, of 
Manjusri (the God of Wisdom), of Kuan Yin  (Avalokites- 
vara), and others. When the priests have received their annual 
tithes, the elders, the gentry, Brahmans and cthers bring, each one, 
various articles of clothing and things of which Samans stand in 
need, and distribute them among the priests, who also make presents 
to one another. Ever since the Nirvana of Buddha these regulations 
cf dignified ceremonial or the guidance of the holy brotherhood 
have been handed down without interruption. ' 


Except for the one war Chandragupta seems to have enjoyed 
a reign of peace. This is indicated unmistakably in what Fa-Hien 
has noted regarding the character of his administration.  Fa-Hien's 
statements in regard to the excellence of his administration are 
confirmed in a way by the large variety and the distinctly original 
character of the coin issues of Chandragupta ll. Chandragupta’s 
vast empire, through his long reign of comparative peace, must have 
had a brisk commercial activity both internal and external which 
called for the large variety of coins that he issued. This large variety 
seems to be accounted for as being due to the needs of the various 
provinces into which the empire of Chandragupta was divided One 
feature which does not appear to have received the attention of 
numismatists is, as is clearly indicated by his silver coinage intended 
for use in the territory of the Kshatrapas as well as what might be 
called the Kushan variety, that Chandragupta probably issued for 
each province a coinage similar to that with which the province 
was familiar. Such changes as he introduced in the coinage he did 
while preserving the readily visible external form of it, as far as may 
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be, like the coinage which was intended ultimately to supersede. 
This feature of his coinage would account for the long interval that 
elapsed between the last date on the Kshatrapa coins and the first of 
those of Chandragupta in the western part of his dominions. There 
would have been no need for a fresh issue so long as the old coinage 
was in circulation. 

We gain an insight into Chandragupta's provincial administra- 
tion from the Basarh excavations and the Damodharpur inscriptions, 
The former unearthed a number of clay seals. From one of these, 
Dhruvadevi, the queen consort of Chandragupta, seems to have had 
charge of perhaps the government of a province even under the 
emperor. Among the clay seals which were found in the excava- 
tions at Basrah (Vaisali) by Dr. Bloch, is one bearing the following 
inscription ;— 

Mahadevi Sri Dhruvasvamini, wife 
of the Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandra- 
gupta and mother of Maharaja Sri Govinda Gupta. '* 


There was a number of other seals of officers of various degrees 
as also of private individuals. Among them there is one of Sri 
Ghatotkacha Gupta. The variety and character of the seals in this 
find seem to justify Professor Bhandarkar's suggestion that they 
were the casts preserved in the workshop of the potter who was the 
general manufacturer of seals for the locality. There are the seals 
of a number of officers—of the Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka. These 
seem scmewhat misunderstood and slightly mic-translated as they 
appear in Dr. Bloch's article in the A. S. R. 1903-04 (pp. 101-1290). 
The expression ""Yuvaraja-Bhattáraka-Kumzaramátya-Adhikarana, "' 
must be taken as a whole and broken up into Gmatya-adhikarana, 
chief among the ministers of the Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka-Kumara. 
This Kumara need not necessarily stand for Kumara-Gupta. but the 
titles before. Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka, may seem to indicate that 
it did. Maharaja Sri Govinda Gupta, another son of Dhruvadevi, 
whose name appears on the seal of the queen may have been actu- 


* The seals, with the inscriptions upon them, attached to the charters issued 
by the Queen Prabhavatigupta about the same time give clear indication of the 
possibility of Dhruvasvamini's rule. “ Jananya Yuvarajasya in place of iy Raja 
Pravarasenasya " or something analogous before the expression " sasanam 
ripusasanam "—Lthis is the last term in these inscriptions, 
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ally carrying on the administration as the deputy of his brother the 
heir-apparent whose province probably Tirabhukti (or Tirhut) was. 
The other officers that we find reference to in these seals are similar 
to those referred to in the Damodharpur inscriptions of the later 
Guptas, and on the whole give us some idea of the character of the 
official heirarchy who carried on the administration of the province 
under the empire. There was a governor or Viceroy who appointed 
the local governors and who again appointed the govemors of sub- 
divisions such as the Vishaya etc. The headquarters, staff of the 
Viceroy was more or less similar to that of the imperial 
headquarters themselves, and would seem to have continued pretty 
much the same from the days of Asoka, who addressed some of his 
edicts to the Aryaputra (prince) and the Mahāmātras (great lords). 
So here in the days of the Gupta empire some provinces were 
governed by royal princes such as Tirabhukti in this particular in- 
stance. —. Kumaragupta who was probably the Viceroy must have 
been detained at headquarters, his brother Govindagupta carrying 
on the administration in his name. If Govindagupta happened 
to be too young for carrying on the administration himself, we could 
understand Dhruvasvamini being in charge of it in the name 
of her son. We have a parallel instance for this in the position 
of Prabhavatigupta a daughter of this Chandragupta himself 
who carried on the administration for her son Divakarasena 
for 13 y ars as his regent, and seems to have exercised some autho- 
rity up to the 19th and the 2lst year of Pravarasena |l, her other 
son. The prince and the queen in this case must have been assisted 
by a board of ministers among whom there must have been a chief, 
and that is the Amatya-adhikarana, the chief minister for military 
affairs: (Baladhikarana), the chief commissary officer (Ranabhanda- 
kara-adhikarana), the chief of the Police (Dandap&sa-adhikarana) ; 
there were besides the great chamberlain (Mahapratihara), and the 
chief judge (Mahadandanayaka), The particular chamberlain Vina- 
yasura is given the additional title Taravara, the chief of the Tara 
or rank. This seems to correspond to the Tamil Perundaram who 
had to countersign documents issuing from headquarters along with 
the chief secretary, it may be to represent the chief of "the lords 
in council '. There were besides the chief of the guild of bankers 
(Sreshthin) the chief of the carrying traders (sarthavaha), and the 
chief of the merchants (Kulika). These seem to have formed the 
21 
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body of officials constituting the: administration. As we find this 
in regard to one particular province which happened to be in x 
locality where there was not much likelihood of the disturbance: of 
peace, the inference would be justifiable that this gives the normal 
censtitution of a provincial administration. Tirabhuki was probably 
regarded as a palatine viceroyalty as it was the accession of that 
province that constituted the claim to the greatness of the Guptas 
under Chandragupta I. Chandragupta Il probably regarded that 
this province required to be governed by personages of no less 
importance than the queen-consort or a royal prince both as a matter 
of dignity, and because Ujjain had become his habitual headquarters. 


The earliest Known date of Kumaragupta I is 96, that is A D. 
415: Chandragupta must have died then. It may be that he died 
a year or two earlier. In or about the year A D. 414-415 the vist 
empire of Chandragupta passed peacefully on to the rule of his son 
Kumaragupta | by his queen-conscrt Dhruvadevi. Kumaragupta’s 
was a comparatively long reign going on to the year 136 almost, 
thus giving him a reign of 40 years. Such materials as are accessi- 
ble to us at present for the history of the Guptas give us but little 
information regarding Kumaragupta’s reign. This silence of our 
sources combined with the vast and varied coinage of Kuimaragupta 
would justify the inference that his was a reign of peace throughout: 


Much of the credit for the long and peaceful reign of Kumara- 
gupta must be ascribed to the efficient organisation of the Gupta 
empire under Chandragupta |l. This benevolent efficiency of 
i uesisstfon finds indirect support in the fact, and recorded in the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta, that a guild of weavers 
belonging originally to the latter country found it necessary to migrate 
owing to the disorder prevailing in their native land, and ‘settle 
down within the empire with a view to ply their trade of silk-weav- 
ing, and attain prosperity thereby. That a guild of weavers in the 
course of a generation prospered so well that a considerable section 
of them could give themselves up to the pursuit of such a leisurély 
study as astronomy, testifies to the fact that the empire offered the 
advantages necessary for the prosperity of trade, internal, and per- 
haps even over seas, in such an atticle of luxury as silk fabrics. It 
further shows that even an industrial class like that of — 
could take to the pursuit of a study like that of astronomy of co 
&niong other things: "irte och as these aré — élear ‘tix 
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dications of the general condition of prosperity of the empire of 
Chandragupta, and go a long way to confirm the conclusions to which 
we are led by a study of Fa-Hien's account of his travels in the 
country. -The Gupta empire under Chandragupta | reached, there: 
fore. a high level of achievement and would compare to advantage 
‘with empires of contemporary and even later times. Is it of this 
Gupta emperor that the poet has sung :— x 
Dattvā ruddhagatih Khasadhipataye devim Dhruvasvaminim 
Yasmatkhanditasa4haso nivavrte Sri Sarma Gupto Nrpah 
Tasiminneva Himalaye guruguha Konakkvanat Kiinars 
Giyante tava Karttikeya nagara strinam ganaih Kirttayah ? 


- 
. 


=é 





THE EVOLUTION OF ANCIENT INDIAN POLITIES. 


(Rao BAHADUR ProF. K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A., F.R. Hist. s.) 


Hardly a year has passed during the last fifteen years, in which 
some scholarly additions have not been made to the descriptive and 
critical study of old Indian forms of Government. The subject has 
in a very special sense come to his own, during this period, mainly 
as the result of national feeling, and of the natural desire to seek in 
our past history the justification for current political reforms and 
ideals. Despite the. numerous contributions to the literature of 
ancient Indian Governments made during this epoch, studies which 
have attempted to dispel the old illusions of the static conditions 
of Indian political life have been sporadic and superficial. 


The classical view of oriental governments, (within which those 
of Ancient and Medieval India are usually brought) has been that 
they were normally despotic monarchies. frequently in alliance with 
sacerdotalism. The locus classicus of such views is a well-known 
passage of Sir Henry Maine's Early History of Institutions, in 
which he cites the military despotism of Runjeet Singh in the Punjab 
as typical of oriental forms of government, and affirms that "the 
Punjab under Runjeet Singh may be taken as the type of all oriental 
countries in their native state during their rare intervals of peace 
and order. Maine's fatal gift of epigram and picturesque phraseo- 
logy has done much to impede the correct perception of historic 
forces and instititutions. Nowhere has this been more evident than 
in the manner in which his teachings have paralysed the critical 
study of Indian political evolution. The postulates of Maine became 
the axioms of T. H. Green*, and the warrant for dialectics on 
oriental stagnation from Lord Balfourft. 


In the following pages an attempt is made in the form of a 
critical and comparative study of three distinct and well-marked 
epochs of the History of Pre-Musalman India to outline the pro- 
gressive evolution of forms of Ancient Indian Government and the 
causes which promoted or retarded their growth. 


* See his Principles of Political Obligation. para 88. 
+ See his Sidgwick Memorial Lecture on “Decadence pp. 34—39, 
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To commence with the most ancient epoch, about the conditions 
of which we are able to get a coherent picture —namely, the so- 
called Vedic period or the age of the Mantras, the farther limit 
of it is not certain, while the nearer limit comes down to about the 
seventh century before Christ. 


We gather that during, at least, the last few centuries of this 
epoch, monarchy was the normal, but, not the only form of Govern- 
ment, though the use of the synonyms "kinglessness'"  (arajata)* to 
denote '"anarchy'' might seem to imply more. As we should have 
naturally expected in such an epoch of military and colonising 
activity, from our knowledge of the similar conditions of early Greek 
and English History, we also find here that royalty was much esteem- 
ed, and royal anger spoken of as a thing to be dreaded. We hear 
also, with how much poetical exaggeration in the description we 
know not, of the state and splendour maintained by these kings. 
We also find, towards the end of the epoch, a vague opinion grow- 
ing up that the king was the proprietor of all the land in the kingdom. 
On the other hand, we learn that the king was less of an autocrat 
than he came to be regarded in later times. For we are told that, 
besides his duty of propitiating the priesthood with gifts, so as to 
have the help of its prayers and its magic for the obtaining of 
victories and the retention of sovereign power, he had to undergo, 
on accession, if not a form of popular election, at least a kind of 
acceptance by the people: Strict hereditary succession had not 
become the rule, and a person selected from the royal family, or 
even from a noble family, might be crownedt: In the coronation, 
the officiation of the head of the village (Gramani or V ispati)t and 
court-officers like the charioteer, was so necessary as to entitle 
them to be spoken of as 'King-makers' (raja-kartarah)8. Kings were 
occasionally expelled from their dominions. Their taxation of the 
people was felt to be a burden and was sometimes regarded as a 


* Arajata "lack of king" means anarchy, perhaps also non-monarchic polities. 
Taittriga Brahmana i. 5, 9, 1; Aitareya Brahmana i. 14, 6. 

tA kingdom of ten generations is mentioned in Salapatha Brahmana xii, 
9, 3, 3; and Aitareya Brahmana viii, 12, 7. The succession, however, need not 
have been strictly hereditary but instead confined ta royal house or family. 

t Rig Veda i. 65, 4: Ait. Brah. vii 29, viii, 12, 17; Keusiteki Brahmana, 
iv, 12; Sat. Brah. i. 8, 2, 17, iv. 2, 1, 3. 17 etc. 

B Sat. Brah, v. 4, 4, 7. 
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payment for the protection given by the king. Some kinds of an 
assembly, (Sabha, Samiti)* the powers of which are not ‘quite 
clear, existed at the head-quarters consisting of the notables: of 
the realm, like Brahmans, nobles, ete. The king is stated as 
immune from punishment (a-dandya), and, in a metaphor, which 
was destined to become so potent in later political theory, to wield 
Danda or, the rod cf chastisement.t He appears to have exercised 
an extensive criminal jurisdiction and the powers of an appellate 
judge in civil cases, being assisted in his judicial functions by his 
family priest (the purohita) and his court officers. It is not clear 
whether he selected or approved of the appointment of the village 
heads (Gramani) who practically looked after the local affairs. 
There are obscure indications also, in early Vedic literature, of the 
great power of the Royal House (RGjanya) and of the nobles. and 
of even their having had equal rights with the king himself in times 
of peace (Zimmer 176-7). The sacerdotal basis of society is 
indicated by the sanctity ascribed to the Brahman. The slaying 
of a Brahman was regarded as a more serious crime than the murder 
of an ordinary person. By the same confusion between crime and 
sin, and by the absence of any distinction in principle between real 
crimes and fanciful characteristic of a primitive society, physical 
imperfections, or infringements of conventional practices [Macdonell 
and Keith. | page 391], “bodily defects, such as bad nails and 
discoloured teeth, marrying a younger daughter while her. elder 
sister was unmarried, were coupled with murder though not equated 
with it."  [/bid. page 391 n.] The prevalence of Wehrgild (Vaira) 
or money-compensation for killing, shows that the State was not 
yet strong enough to assert itself in avenging manslaughter—a 
significant proof of the weakness of the king, as contrasted with his 
position in the succeeding age—when, as we know from the Sutras 
and Buddhist literature, crimes were regarded as offences against 
the majesty of the State. In concluding, it should be added that 
the State was not based on a fixed territory and was generally 
of a small area, in spite of the aspirations or the compliment implied 
in the poetic reference to the heads of really small States as Samrats, 


^ 


* On the Vedic Sabha and Samiti: see Cambridge History of India; Vol, 
1, Chapter IV, and Mr. K, P. Jayaswal's Hindu Polity, pp. 11-21 with references 


in it. 
t Sat. Brah. V. 4, 4, 7. 


-— 
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Virats, Swarats and Sarvabhaurnas—i.c., the titles later on reserved 
for emperors and kings of kings. 

\ Tn regard to the polity of the next great epoch—the period 
lying between the seventh and fourth centuries B. C., we have 
fuller information. The Upanishads, the Brahmanic, Jain and 
Buddhist Sutras, the references in the extant fragments of Ktesias 
and Megasthénes, the Arthasastra of Chanakya and, above all, the 
]stakas are our chief authorities. 


The State, that these sources describe, marks several points of 
advance over the Vedic State. While a striking—almost novel. 
feature of the period is the existence side by side with monarchies 
—some of which were powerful ones too—of republics, partially or 
wholly independent. The Buddhist accounts testify to the exis- 
tence of these republics, among the clans and the tribes in 
North-East India, for instance among the Videhas or Vrijjians, 
the' Cetis and the Mallas ; while the evidence of the Greeks shows 
their presence, again in fribal units, in the Punjab and in the North- 
West. In an important pzssage, Chanakya refers to a similar 
condition among the warlike Ksatriya clans of the Kambhojas 
(near Peshwar) and the Surashtras (Gujarat), which followed the 
pursuit of agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade and were apparently 
not even under aristocracies like the republics of the north-east. 
It is a 1emarkable testimony to the strength and vitality and per: 
haps also to the number of such republics in his day, that the 
Indian Machiavelli should devote, as he does, an entire book (III of 
his Arthasastra to the devices by which an ambitious king (like 
Chandragupta, we presume) might annex such republics after under- 
mining the power of their governing bodies or executives. It should 
be remembered that these republics were invariably tribal, generally 
oligarchic, and often had sprung from more ancient monarchies, 
as for instance, the Vrijjian confederation in what was once the 
kingdom of the Videhas.* This inference is justified by the fact 


i * See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India p. 26. 


“It ia very interesting to notice that while tradition makes Videha a kingdom 
in earlier - times, "Tt describes it in the Buddha's time as» a republic." Its size 
as a separate kingdom is said to have been 300 leagues in circumference. With ite 
tpital town —— [a associated the name of the great Epic King Janaka, 
Sal. Brah, xi. 6, 2, |; Jatakas. vi 30.68; ibid MI 365. IV 316, 
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that in the government of these oligarchic republics generally, as 
among their European contemporaries, the Bacchiads of Corinth, 
the royal power was put in commission and was owned jointly 
by all the nobles, who claimed descent from a common royal 
ancestor. That this was so even up to the time of Chandragupta 
the Maurya is evident from a famous passage in Chanakya,* that, 
as against the general rule of primogeniture the throne might 
occasionally belong to a whole royal family or clan. To those, again, 
who are conversant with the history of the prevailing forms of 
land-tenure in Upper India, the similar conditions in which the 
Bhaiyacharaf system arose, will furnish a convincing analogy. 


An organised territory has not yet come to be regarded at 
least in the earlier part of this epoch, as a requisite of a State. 
Only tribes and nations are spoken of.f This is but natural, for 
the time was then yet far when a powerful kingdom would arise 
to absorb many states and dynasties, efface old land-marks, and 
make it impossible to refer to itself except on a territorial basis, 


` Among the free clans and tribes, the Government is generally 
oligarchic, the executive head or heads being elected periodically 
at a mass meeting of the people who possessed the suffrage.§ In 
a similar folk moot were settled all large questions, such as those 
relating to foreign policy. This is very significant. Nowhere else in 
the history of India do we henceforth meet with the folk moot, the 
landesgeminde, which was such an essential feature of Germanic, 


* Kautiliya, |. 17. 

t On Bhaiyachara, refer to B. H. Baden-Powell’s Lond Systems oj British 
India, Vol IH. 

1C. The lists of the sixteen great powers or the sixteen great nations 
in the early Buddhist canon. e.g. Anguttara 1. 213; IV 252. 256, 260: Vinaya 
Texts Il 146; referred to in Mahavastu I] 2. |. 15. it is interesting that the 
names Kasis, Kosalas, Kambhojas are names not of countries but peoples, tribes 
or clans. 

8 Cf. Mr. Jayaswal's Hindu Polity, p. 84 et seq. The Hindu term for feroli- 
garchies would be Rajakulas or kulasamghe. In Kula states supreme leadership 
went evidently by turns to the few fuling families. Anguttera Nikaya, 58. |. 
The executive authority in these Kulas seem sometimes, as with the Yaudheyas, 
to have vested with the Mantradharas or councillors, On procedure of delibera- 
tion in Hindu republics see Mr. Jayaswal's Hindu Polity, pp. 103-117 and 
references cited therein to the Buddhist Canon, 
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and in a wider sense, of Aryan polity. In the Vedic age we hear 
of the king, and his council (Sabha or Samiti)—as we do, in the age 
of Chanakya and subsequent periods. of the king and the cabinet 
of ministers—sometimes even of a large or outer cabinet. with an 
inner cabinet or cabal, which enjoyed the exclusive confidence of 
the ruler. 


It was perhaps this growth of royal power and pretensions that 
helped to crush out of existence the remnants of free institutions 
like the councils of notables (Sabha, Samiti)—our analogue to the 
Anglo-Saxon Witan and the folk moots. The growth in the size of the 
states and in the intricacy, complexity and difficulty of administra- 
tive work, as well as the absence of the representative principle 
in Government, would largely account for the disappearance of 
these institutions. I shall attempt to demonstrate later on, how an 
identical cause probably underlay both the growth of royal abso- 
lutism and the failure of representative institutions to germinate 
in our soil. 


To come back to the king—we find in this epoch an increase 
in his authority and powers, and in the spectacular and ceremonial 
features of his station. Elaborate regalia, a solemn state, the 
practice of seclusion, — partly through policy and partly for safety- 
became the recognised associations of royalty. The throne was 
usually hereditary and went by primogeniture. The heir-apparent 
was treated with reserve and suspicion, was often educated outside 
the State—and if he completely reassured the parental suspicion 
and jealousy, was given a part in the administration, as a comman- 
der, or provincial Governor.* The theoretical absolutism of king 
was accepted, but his power was known to rest solely on his effec- 
tive military strength. Gradually, both through the spread of 
sacerdotal and metaphysical notions the view gained ground among 
the common folk, that a king was not like other men, but stood 
apart on account of his power of association with and his influence 
on super-mundane forces, He was popularly credited with the 
power of forcing the will of the Gods so as to ensure to his country 
a perennial prosperity and freedom from seasonal vicissitudes.T 


* Arthalástra l. 17. 
T Jūtakas, M, p. 368. 
22 
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Logically, the acceptance of this view reacted, in course of time, 
against the absolutist claims of the monarch, as it left him face 
to face with a popular tumult, whenever famine or other dangers 
threatened the land. Thus, the belief expressed in one of the 
Jataka tales*—namely that ` if a king be unrighteous, God sends 
rain out of season, and in season no rain, and fear of famine, fear 
of pestilence, fear of the sword—these three fears come upon men, 
through him''—had its constitutional value for the growth of the 
later Indian State into a specifically military power (witness the 
huge armament mentioned by the Greek writers as maintained by 
Indian kings, and Asoka's acknowledgement of the same fact), and 
therefore. a virtual tax-gathering despotism whose inclination to 
satisfy the populace, and the priesthood which influenced it, was 
only governed by its confidence in its strength to cope with "the 
chaotic outbreaks of the government making power f i.e., the mob. 


The administrative machinery grew in size and complexity with 
the increase in the royal prestige and power. While, in theory, 
the king. as of old, was still the chief judge of his people, in 
practice the administration of justice had become the work of a 
separate set of officers. Even the royal prerogative or obligation 
to preside at the chief appellate tribunal could be delegated by the 
king to others—such as the high priest (purohita) or the treasurer 
or the commander (Sainika). The increasing expenditure of the 
State and of the court necessitated a more elaborate system of 
taxation and the recourse to diverse ways of filling the treasury. 
It is also probable that one cause for the elaborate attention 
bestowed on public finance by ancient kings and ancient writers 
was the consciousness that, in a state which had not advanced 
far enough in civilisation, the happiness and the welfare of the 
people depended almost entirely on the revenue system and the 
methods of taxation. Whether we compare with one another the 
financial systems of the pre-Buddhist, the Buddhist, the Mauryan and 
the later epochs, as evidenced by contemporary literature and in- 
scriptions, or whether we compare the treatment of public finance 
in the earlier with that in the later works on law and polity, we 


* Jatakes trans, by Cowell and others |l. p. 124. 
T The phrase in Sir John Seeley, Lectures on Political Science. 
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cannot fail to observe that every succeeding age shows a more 
intricate and elaborate revenue system than the preceding ages. 
In this connection, it is also worthy of remark that all the principals 
of the prerogative constituents (i. e., the residuary rights of the 
king)—which we are able to gather from the references thereto 
scattered through the Sūtra Literature and the Játaka. all of them, 
relate to finance e. g. the king's right to treasure trove, to the pro- 
duce of mines, to elephants, to the land revenue, to escheats, to 
wardship, to abandoned property, to a sixth of the booty of war, 
to milk-money on the birth of an heir, to be informed of all adop- 
tions, and to have his property free from alienation even after any 
length of prescription or adverse possession. |t would be well to 
consider this fact along with the length of the list of the sources 
of the king's revenue.* Some idea of the thoroughness of the 
revenue administration may be gained by remembering (1) that the 
assessment was based on individual properties so as to ensure the 
demand of the maximum of revenue while in the collection of 
the revenue, the responsibility of the head of the village, or of the 
revenue circle was generally recognised along with that of the in- 
dividuals assessed, and (2) that simple and inexpensive but effective, 
contrivances were provided for audit and control of the collection. 
It hardly required Chánakya's sage warning that—"‘all undertak- 
ings depend upon finance: therefore the treasury should receive 
the best attention of the ruler" f to make the Indian Rajas of the 
Buddhist and later epochs vigilant in this sphere, and readily have 
recourse to such methods of insuring the treasury against loss, 
as Chanakya suggested:—namely that—as “whoever lessens the 
revenue eats the king's wealth, so if by neglect. he allows the 
revenue to diminish in amount, he should be made to yield the 
difference between the demand and the collection . It is evident 
that one object of the Census which Chanakya recommends was 
to ensure that the State did not overlook taxable resources. 

So rigcrous a system of revenue collection, it is evident, should 
have been oppressive. The Jatakas show that there was over- 
taxation and this will perhaps explain the emphasis which the 


* Sukraniti, |. ii, 222-60. 
t Rautilya Arthatastra, p. 79. 
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writers on Dharma and Niti lay on the unwisdom of taxing the 
people so as to reduce their capacity for production.* 


In general administration, the king was in theory absolute, and 
could appoint or dismiss any officers. But, in practice, it is certain 
that custom favoured a hereditary succession to offices. The 
rational justification of this practice offered by Chánakya following an 
earlier writer named Kaunapadanta is significant as showing how 
even unconservative writers like him felt the need to justify what 
could not be altered. Thus:—' "The king shall employ as ministers 
those whose fathers and grandfathers had been ministers before, 
as such persons, in virtue of their knowledge of past events and 
of a deep attachment to the king, will, though provoked, never 
desert him. t 


In the light of the evidence available fcr this epoch, we should 
do well to re-consider in regard to one other important matter, the 
assumptions regarding the absolutism of the ancient Indian king, 
which are being confidently made even by eminent authorities : 
that is in regard to the king's position towards law. While, no 
reference is made to Codes of law, in the modern sense, as in use 
in guiding the judges. it is hardly right to presume that there was 
no definite body of rules whatsoever to guide the judge, except 
those of common sense equity and good conscience. Writing, not- 
withstanding Megastheres,[—was in public administrative use—for 
do not the proclamations of Asoka, engraved a generation after 
Megasthenes and addressed to every section of the people, imply 
extended knowledge of writing? How then can we assume that 
there was then no body of rules available in books, written or 
remembered (as our Dharma sutras are), to guide the kings in such 
extremely important matters as the adjudication of disputes in courts 
of law One of the Jatakas has a pcinted reference to a “book 
of judgments '"S—apparently a collection of precedents by observing 
which suits were to be settled. Another refers to the engrossing 
on '" a golden plate''€, probably for future guidance. Is it likely 


* Mahabharata XII 87. 18. 20. 21; 88. 7.8, Also Manu, vii, 129. 

+ Kautilya, Arthadastra |, 3. 

1 MeCrindle’s Ancient India, Megasthenes, Fragment XXVIL 

B Jatakas. WI, 292. 

glbid V. 125. * 
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that in x epoch when definiteness and accuracy were passionately 
desired in the most trifling details of ritual, when the boundaries 
separating the secular and religious spheres were indistinct, when 
the administrations were cultivating under expert advice a passion 
for detail in revenue and finance, that a functicn of so much ethical 
importance as publicly redressing wrong, a ceremony of such deep 
religious import as deciding how the divine Danda was to be used 
would have been left to accident, to caprice, and to argument? 
Can it be claimed that the decisions. as we occasionally come upon 
them in our ancient literature, have always the impress of equity 
and logic? And, assuming that there was then no common body 
of written laws, how can we account for the unanimity with which 
the Dharmasitras advise kings to give just decisions* without indica- 
ting some specific rules? Do not these pre-suppose that there 
was some well-recognised standard of what was then deemed a 
"just decision’ in the different cases? The frequent mention in 
the Játakas, of the reversal of a judicial decision by authority after 
authority in succession, scmetimes even by learned ascetics who 
held no office but probably turned up as friends of the court, would 
surely indicate more a conflict of precedents, laws, of evidence, 
than a conflict of equity and logic? We have also to remember 
that, at this and in succeeding epochs, the trials were public.f and 
that “applause” by those present was allowed, and that the adminis- 
tration of justice, being exclusively in the hands of Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas, was less like amateurs deciding on law than a trained 
class of educated men exercising their learning in settling points at 
issue. To my mind, the position of a judge in an ancient Indian 
court with ascetics, Brahmans and assessors to help him, was similar 
to that of a new Roman praetor deciding in the presence of senior 
members of the senatorial orderf questions in the adjudication of 
which, they could use the same authorities as he relied on, but with 


* See Manu VII. 3. 

f See Narada, Book l. i. iii. about Courts of justice, trial, procedure and 
judgment 

t Cf. Sir Henry Summer Maine, Ancient Law, Chapters || and MI, 
remarks on the bar legislating and not the bench in ancient Rome; and the 
restrictions imposed on a new praetor by the presence of ex-magistrates . and 
legists in the court. Also Dr. Moyle's Introduction to his edition of the Institutes 


oj Justinian, 
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the precision and confidence induced by their greater knowledge 
and wider experience. Even the testimony of Megasthenes to the 
absence of written laws in India, to which exaggerated importance 
has often been attached in forgetfulness of his many erroneous state- 
ments (natural to one who was not a trained observer and who had 
only limited facilities for observation), is not against my contention. 
For. what should have been the conception of a written law to a 
Greek like Megasthenes, the idea that should be uppermost in his 
mind, whenever he thought of law, whether Indian or other? Would 
he not have regarded public exposure, tangible publication, to be 
the characteristic feature of laws properly so called, remembering 
how the laws of Draco were "shown publicly, '* those of Solon were 
preserved, in his own day, on rollers and triangular tablets in the 
Prytaneoum,T and how the laws of Gortyn} were engraved on stone; 
obviously, therefore, he should have generalised from the absence 
of such in India. In the face of these difficulties, | feel somewhat 
impatient of such dogmatic statements as that the ancient Indian 
State did not issue laws as distinct frcm particular or occasional 
commands, that it never judicially administered autonomic law, or 
that there was no customary or written law in ancient India. 


We now come to the third aad last period in the history of the 
old Indian State—the period represented in its initial stages by the 
Mauryan empire, in its meridian by the Gupta empire, and in its 
later development by the Rajput States which grew up all over 
North India and the Deccan in the long interval between the death 
of Harsha of Thanesar and the Mussalman conquest. The revivals 
of ancient polity that were attempted in Indian soil by Shivaji§ and 
the survivals of the old forms of our Government in the existing 
Native States do not represent a new epoch, but bear reference only 
to the conditions of this classical epoch. In the domain of political 
theory, this age is associated with the speculations of Sukra, of 
Manu. and of the later writers on Dharma and Niti like Y ajfiavalkya, 
Narada and Kaimandaki. As no attempt is being made here to deal 


* History of Greece, Vol. M. p. 447. 
tibid. Ill, p. 500. 
1 Whibley's Hand-book of Hellenic Studies, p. 378. 


S On Shivajií's attempted revival of ancient Indian polity, see Ranade, Rise 
of the Marhatia Power. Also see Marhatta Administration, | l 
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with the mechanism of administration, in detail. it is not necessary 
to do more than indicate the points of difference in the political 
institutions and conditions of this period as distinguished from those 
of previous epochs. 


The mcst important feature of the political life in this age is 
what may be termed the "perfection" of royal absolutism, the 
apotheosis of the king. The recognition of the essentialness of the 
king in administration in a specific, and of unity in the state, in a 
general sense, had indeed led to the ascription of much importance 
to the king even in earlier times. Thus, Apastamba had ruled 
that the death of a king interrupted Vedic study,* and according to 
Vasishta all monetary transactions were legally suspended between 
the death of a king and the accession cf his successor.T ‘The 
sanctity of the throne was further protected by rules making attempts 
against the life of the king. the corruption of his ministers, the 
forging of his edicts, the seduction of his queens—crimes and 
sins of the greatest turpitude.f His position was explained as out 
of the common, and from very early times he had been viewed as 
beyond the law as adandaya.§ But, gradually with the growth in 
actual powers of kings, and with the evolution first of large states 
on the basis of the old tribal governments and subsequently of the 
first historical empire in Indian soil, the claims of royalty were 
advanced beyond all previous limits. | 


The mania for speculation—characteristic of the age— which saw 
the application of logic to fundamentals in ethics and religion, led 
also to the consideration of abstract political questions. The great 
extension of religious systems (Jainism, Buddhism, Brahminism) 
which sought to base all social and political order on divine sanction, 
and to connect the various activities and relations of life with one 
another and with supposed transmundane conditions—led to further 
developments in the current theories cf government. Readers of 
Asoka's edicts need not be told how deeply, how intensely the great 
Emperor felt his personal responsibility for the upkeep of the moral 


* Apastamba I, 4, 13; Visnu XXII 45; Baudhsyana I. 11-22. 
t Vasishtah Il, 49.50. 

f Manu IX 232; Ibid, UX, 275. 

§ Ibid. V. 96; VM, 4-12; 17. Sat. Brāh. xiii. 6. 2. 18. 
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and material welfare of the world. Though not actually framed 
at this epoch, it is extremely probable that this was the stage at 
which the theories of the origin of kingship in compact and in 
divine sanction received their widest currency.*. At any rate, at no 
other point in the evolution of Indian polity did the theory and the 
practice of the State in India so nearly tend to approach to the 
ideals implied in those theories, 


And what were the logical—the historical foundations of this 
exaltation of royal power, and the acceptance of these theories of 
the birth of political order? In Otto Gierke's unrivalled account 
of the political theories of the Middle Age will be found an easy 
answer. There are singular resemblances, almost an identity, be- 
tween the medieval Eurcpean and the classical Indian conceptions 
of Monarchy. Both started by regarding the Universe itself as a 
kingdom under a supreme director, all earthly lordships as reflections 
of the divine lordship, and all institutions, secular or spiritual as 
well as every species of office of authority and position as divinely 
erdained. From both it followed as a natural inference from the 
assumption of one-Force as governing the Universe, that the rule of 
one-Monarch was the form of Government indicated logically as 
the best for men. Both saw confirmation of this in history, which 
related the triumph of monarchies over republics, and in experience 
which showed how, in their own epochs of disruptive tendencies, 
emanating respectively from Feudalism or from Caste and Religious 
rivalries, a strong kingship was the integrating force which kept 
society together. To both, the belief in monarchy brought two 
tendencies, the first to exalt the person of the sovereign, and the 
other to magnify his office. It was well that these two tendencies 
were born together ; for, apart, one of them would have pulled to- 
wards absolutism and the other towards the opposite extreme of 
unlimited popular sovereignty. This conception of kingship as an 
office led to a recognition of its duties and obligations which again 
started enquiries regarding the philosophical basis of the king's 
relations to the community. This, in turn, led to the conviction 
that a king bore an onerous burden, because he occupied an emi- 


* Mahabharata, Santiparvan LXVII 12-14; /bid. LXVII 15-19. Ao pate 
in the Arthadastra of Kautilya, 
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nent office and was responsible for the conduct of the community 
according to the divine precepts, and for ensuring to its members 
justice, peace and happiness generally. It was then only a step 
further to the conclusion that kings existed for subjects and not the 
subjects for the kings, and to the assumptions of the theories of the 
social contract. 


Thus, in a remarkable manner, somewhat similar conditions 
started, in medieval Europe and in ancient India, parallel lines of 
thought, with the result that in both, the epochs of royal apotheosis 
saw also the birth of the conflicting principle that resistance to the 
will of a bad ruler was justifiable, because it was monstrous to assume 
that Divine sanction could lie behind tyranny. A few quotations 
will show that this interpretation of the derivation of the political 
ideas of our Classical age is justified by the data available. The 
Raja-dharma section of the Mahabharata—whose didactic character 
and strange resemblances to Manu—convict it of being, in its present 
form, the product of the epoch under consideration, says. to begin 
with, that "the world which depends upon agriculture and trade 
is protected by the Vedas ; and both the world and the Vedas are 
protected by the dutiful king .* “A sovereign ', says Kámandaki, 
"who discharges his duty according to Niti secures Trivarga for 
himself and his subjects." Manu's statements are more pointed.t 
"UA king must protect the Universe; for, when living beings were 
scattered about, in mutual fear, in a state of kinglessness, the Lord 
created the king for the protection of the creation taking for the pur- 
pose the eternal principles of Indra, of Vayu, of Yama, or Aditya, of 
Agni, of Varuna, of Chandra and of Kubera; and because he has 
been formed of the essence of these gods, therefore the king sur- 
passes all created beings in lustre...... The man who in his folly hates 
the king will surely perish...... Let no man transgress the commands 
of the king...... For the kings's sake, the supreme Being created His 
own Son, Danda, from Brahma's glory, —Danda—the protector of 
all creatures and the incarnation of the Dharma. Through fear of 
him all created beings, the immovable and the movable, allow them- 
selves to be used swerve not from their appointed functions” and, 


* Mahabharata, Rajadharma LXVIII. 
t Manu, VIL 3.4. 
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then reversing his position, Manu continues, and makes out Danda 
to be the ruler defacto, the king being only an instrument, chosen 
as such, only if he is virtuous ; for "Danda, possesses a very bright 
lustre, and is hard to be administered by men with unimproved 
minds ; it strikes down the king who swerves from his duty, together 
with his family". The same sentiments are echoed by Sukra:— 
"The king is the cause of the increase of the world. |f there was 
no king. to lead them properly, the subjects will drift as does a 
rudderless ship in the ocean. Without him the people do not keep, 
each in his appointed sphere of duties, and, without subjects, he too 
does not shine on the earth.''...... The king who follows the “Law” 
(Dharma) has the divine essence in him, while if he is otherwise, 
he is assuredly made up of the essence of the demons. The royal 
obligation to protect and to be popular is implied in ingenious 
etymologies constructed for the words Ksatriya—and Rajan— 
making them out to imply ‘the healer’ and ‘the pleaser’ respectively 
(vide Kal:da&sa); and the opinion is definitely stated that taxes are 
paid in return for protection, and that unrighteousness destroys a 
ruler.* The proposition was thus reached that ‘just ruler’ and ‘king’ 
were naturally convertible terms, and that a ‘bad king’ was a verbal 
contradiction. In the province of law this ingenious conclusion was 
reaffirmed in the form of the celebrated identity of law and justice 
which we owe to the epoch of the Upanisads, t an identity which 
has persisted up to the current day in the different connotations of 
the term Dharma: "Law is the power of the king ; therefore there 
is nothing higher than law. For by it the weak and the strong are 
equally ruled by the king. Thus whatever is law, is also truth. 
When a man says the truth they say he declares the law : and if 
he declares what is true. Thus both are the same". 


lt may be pertinently asked why, after the evolution of this 
logical justification to limit royal power, India historically persisted 
in a form of theoretical absolutism while Europe, apparently starting 
from the same point, developed institutions based on the principle 


* Mahabharata : Santi Parvan LX 1. 10. Narada, XVIII. 48. Arthafastra, Book 
|l 13. Mahabharato, Parva LVII. 46-48. 


f Brhadzranyska Upanishad, I. 4. 14. 
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of popular sovereignty. The question is a big one, and is not 
capable of a single or a simple answer. But one explanation may be 
offered, in the light of our present knowledge, namely, the con- 
ditions of India and Europe were not quite the same, as particularly 
at the period in question Europe possessed an institution which 
tended to foster popular rights, while in classical India there was 
an institution which tended precisely in the opposite direction of 
monarchical concentration, the two institutions being respectively 
Feudalism and Caste. 


In regard to the manner in which an absolutism came to be 
transformed into a limited monarchy or even a democratic republic 
through the instrumentality of Feudalism, | may refer to the brilliant 
exposition contained in Professor G. B. Adam's study of the “Origin 
of the English Constitution". From it will be seen how contractual 
basis of Feudalism* familiarised the people with the conception of 
the reciprocal duties of chief and vassal, of king and subject. |f 
in the Feudal Law the vassal was bound to yicld allegiance, his chief 
was equally bound to provide security and good government. Thus 
it followed that while in Medieval Europe the king was in one 
respect conceived of as being above the law, he was also viewed 
from another aspect as subject, equally with his lieges, to a parti- 
cular body of laws. It is in this sense that Feudalism appears a 
kind of '"legalism'' or '"constitutionalism' '. Had we in ancient India 
any similar condition? It is true that the subject of one of our 
ancient king e.g., of Asoka or of Samudragupta, for the matter of 
that, the king himself, would have admitted the existence of a body 
of rules to which he was subject just like any ordinary person. 
But these rules would have been those of the religious or moral 
code of the times. |t is of course true that, being as much a 
creature of his surroundings as any of his subjects, the king would 
have shared in the belief in the binding character of these moral 
rules. Nevertheless, thougk the prevalence of this opinion must 
have tended largely to mitigate in practice the absolutism of the 
Indian ruler, yet it could not have furnished anything comparable 
to the systematic assertion of right against the king, which Feudal 


* Cf Sir Maul Vinogradof's observation on Feudalism in the Cambridge 
Medieval History, Vol. I, pp. 458 et. Seg. 
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Law gave. It is noticeable that the historical forms of Indian polity 
in which this feeling prevails that the subject has a right as 
against his ruler, has been commonest in states where something 
approaching Feudalism existed, as for instance, in the states of 
Rajputana. This is my justification for maintaining that. With the 
facilities afforded by the current political theories of the classical 
age. India might have developed some kind of popular rule, if 
our ancient Indian society had passed through some form of Feuda- 
lism. 

The bearing of caste on free institutions has been more general- 
ly understood, and it is not therefore necessary here to do more 
than indicate the manner in which it has contributed in our country, 
to the concentration of monarchical power and the consequent 
depression of popular rights. The sacerdotal foundation of society 
implies a paternal government that would restrict each caste to the 
due performance of its appointed functions and work. As division 
of functions according to caste is an essential feature of this system, 
it followed that particular departments of activity in the state and in 
society became the monopoly of special castes: and jealousies were 
bound to arise in course of time between caste and caste 
by the growth of economic and political inequality and 
of immunities secured by influential groups from taxation. 
jurisdiction and forced labour. This would form a powerful 
disruptive force in society and necessitate the strengthen- 
ing of monarchy so as to enable it not only to conduct the routine 
work of the administration but to be powerful enough to confine 
each class to its traditional position. Among such privileged castes 
oligarchies would not arise through the persistence of divided 
counsels and individual rivalries. The organisation of caste as Party 
is rendered impracticable by the universal nature of the distinctions 
of the caste system, that is, the horizontal and unvertical cleavage 
in society it postulates. Further, the permanent exclusion of the 
largest part of the population, by its status, from administrative 
work would deprive society as a whole of opportunities for training 
in collective action. In these ways, especially, as in course of time 
castes increased in number, forces of disintegration would gain in 
volume and necessitate a corresponding concentration of power 
in the hands of the monarch. That this was so in Ancient India 
is evident from the passionate denunciations of an Interregnum that 
we have in several parts of our classical literature. 
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That Ancient India inspite of these tendencies has so largely es- 
caped the presence of such unrelieved despotisms as other countries 
similarly placed, is, | consider in a large measure, due to a variety of 
checks on absolutism which grew up side by side in our land, partly 
as a result of our peculiar social evolution. Among them | might men- 
tion the favourable leaning of the rulers themselves through training, 
through sympathy and through superstition, to acquiese in the res- 
traints placed on their power by the current religious and moral 
codes : the curbing influence of the privileged classes of the Brahmans 
and the Ksatriyas—the priests, the officials and soldiers of the day : 
the deep-rooted conservatism of the royal counsellors, of the civil 
servants and the people themselves, which made them oppose any 
deliberate change from the old system of benevolent paternalism ; 
'the right of rebellion' latent in despotisms and conceded in India 
by the political theory which restricted the title of King to the Just 
Ruler ; and, above all, the small size of most of the states of the time 
and the weak international law of the time which would have condon- 
ed the conquest of a state in the throes of civil strife by its neighbour, 
the abundant testimony of the inscriptions, of the contemporary 
literature, the accounts of foreign observers—all combine to show 
that those checks were effective, and that as a result there was a 
large measure of good government, even according to the best 
modern standards, in most of the states of ancient India. And if 
any further proofs were wanting. in defence of this position | 
would refer to the remarkable manner in which loyalty to the ruler 
had become an instinct in India, and had been consecrated as a 
moral and as a political vidtue, by the teachings of those who 
moulded for centuries the course of Indian thought and opinion. 





A NEW VERSION OF THE RAMA-LEGEND 
(PROFESSOR SuRENDRA NATH MAJUMDAR SASTRI, M.A., P.R.S.) 


lt is known to every Hindu that the ‘passing of Sità' to the 
nether world has been narrated in the Uttarakánda of Válmiki's 
Rámayana. But Bhavabháti has, in his Uttara-Ramacharita, re- 
united her with Ráma. And critics have come to the conclusion 
that the dramatist has turned the tragic histo-y of Rama to a comedy 
as tragedies are seldom met with in Sanskrit dramatic literature.* 
But before accepting this theory we ought to investigate whether 
the 'Re-union of Rama and Sitá' (after the latter's abandonment 
by the former) has anywhere been described in early Sanskrit 
literature or not. And the result of my investigation on the subject 
is that Bhavabháüti borrowed it from Gunadhya whose work is now 
popularly familiar to us in its eleventh or twelfth century A. D. 
Sanskrit version—the Kathé- sarit-ságara. 


In the Alankéravati-lambaka section of the Kathá-sarit-ságara 
the-e is a sketch of Rama's career narrated by Kánchanaprabha, a 
demi-goddess of the Vidyddhari class. She came to know that 
Nara-váhana-datta (the son of Udayana of Kausambi by Vásava- 
dattá) was not able to bear the pangs of separation of her daughter, 
Alankara-vati, and so she narrated it to pacify the sorrows of her 
would-be son-in-law (Naravahana-datta). This version of the R&ma- 
legend differs much from that of the Uttarak@nda of Valmiki's 
Rámáyana. | reproduce here a portion of that chapter with its 
purport in English : 


fananfa-fad a ea’ qaarfied i 
afafaarfa aia: agar face’ fazq | 
Baal Wage Stale Bar 1) Wc di 


58. Wherefore do you two (i.e. Naravéhanadatta and Alankaravati) feel this 
impatience for a single-night's separation? The firm-minded bear the pangs of 
separation even for an uncertain period. Do you listen to the story of Ráma- 


bhadra and Sita ! ` 
* Tr ie» are rare in Sanskrit. The only one of note is one of the 


Trivanandrum serics ascribed to Bhása. 
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qaaa aaa: weal HIGAR | 

aa umanitat WIRT mae ar ey di 
maa ata waai wrepemqafesez: i 

Ar foana a uisus qud wy! |) AA Il 
weg wwe wwe faced amq wera | 
quer asama emper RT i 29 n 
vem-«z*faar atat waeda «rft | 
yamala at ASRA MATATA wer | 
fa agafa aia aqadt a fast ufaq i 
Wal um a waa gaama aati) Ae di 
Aaaama Wie curs al us | 

aza favwensi aneal Alaa: Ga: 11 9° |i 

al a mataa Gare. aren: TITIRA | 
aaam amara ada ufea fafan i) 92 11 
aa am aelda GImUÜOWHIGIET REM | 

ert, uaz- qiq fara od Ama F: 1 92 | 
areuifa: aia wed faataafa arum | 

oag gasi ard aual a AASTA us! 


59-64 describe the carly life of Raima upto the death of Ravana 

65. Rama returned from the forest. He was governing Ayodhya. Sita 
became pregnant. 

66-67. Rama was walking incognito to get first-hand information about his 
subjects, and saw one who was driving away his wife for her having been into 
somebody else's house. 

68-69. She was saying that His Majesty Rama did not drive Sitti away 
though she (Sita) dwelt in the house of the Ráksasa, but she was being 
driven out for having been to the house of a kinsman. Rama became very 
sorry to hear it. 

70. Rama abandoned Siti on account of the above rumour. 

7!. Sit went to the hermitage of V&lmiki. 
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az Ua alae creer feata aera | 
afa Saaaqaraealea HAIR d 58 d 
emque ata uw arenifaraaiq ara uum | 
ae wr nferataa Hat evi fest sfa u 94 I 
armen ut zrer iar ema | 
amare: au fae aa mee wu 96! 
sata: faze c-faas: fmuni aa i 

aq aar HAHA WITH Asa 0 99! 
"enr Afua a ata AEA ge | 

A fe qur sufa ataapa fg uw 9c i 
femi 4 giar ari menm £4 | 
anata Aaa wer aq fafafeem pu oe od 
aam uaaa: afente aq a: | 
srqmafaat cur smeeni aq wi mum oce od 
zer reser 4 ay sfa Hal Aa | 

agati Ata: UTA Wer I t II 

za aa nfet a aferq wife at Bat | 
aia a amaray wearfa ant yar ER I 
aami 8 agar niga aaisfaar: | 

qaa maA Hg deufiewgnmeee d ER 





72.74. Sages dwelling in Váalmiki's penance-grove did not approve of her 
living there (for they thought her not to be 'pure') and so they formed a plan to 
migrate from that grove. 

75.76. After Válmiki's fruitless attempt to convince them of Sità's purity, 
the latter asked them to test her purity in any way they pleased. 

77.80. The sages said: "Here is a sacred pond,  Titibha-saras by name. 
It was made by the Earth and the Guardians of the quarters to test the chastity 
of one Titibhi, who was suspected by her husband. Let Sitá's chastity be 
tested there.’ Then Sit’ accompanied them thither. 

81.83. Sita was tested pure by this water-ordeal, she being able to cross 
it safely. Then the sages believed her to be a very chaste lady and were about 
to curse Rama for banishing her. 
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zurfaxpDIqeaer 4 VISA | 

TH TU WIHS urne: cs d 

xfz aq arcuum atat np ur ufasem i 

aa 4 «q"reqeremem. qaífz zz: » cur 

aa: al as fagat aad aaa aW | 

a a ara ad am a ata anga, fama i ce i 
aaa aA ai waa MAARI | 

qd" ga agza zz ar Wife Ifa: co 
anfas mfa aia’ al, aa a Alsat: | 

ata: a wea aaa wonfa «qu ce N 
mamaria alat 4 ama snf | 

xfa erat aa: aa alas fami d ce od 
aaa Hey aA wow onu af: | 

ala a a at ggal afa «rar afana |i ee I 
añs à feral ameazas: Hal HA | 

aa aa 4 agiangal glana ATA ON ee II 
afaa aaa Aana "ua | 

sur Aaa JA. Baas GA: wa 1 ER I 
aqm aa giam A enum ena | 

aaa waden aa aata aa Hb ee 1 


B4. Sità asked them not to curse her husband. 

B5. They then blessed Sita with the boon of a son. 

86. She gave birth to one child who was named "Lava." 

87.89. She took her child with her one day, while she went out for a 
But Valmiki (who was not aware of this fact) thought the child to be 


eaten up by some beast of prey: and then created, through his supernatural 
power. another child with Kusa-grass. 


90.9]. Then Sit& returned and saw the child. Being pressed by her, the 
sage had to narrate how the child had been fashioned. 


92.93. Thus Sita got two sons—Lava and Kuss. 


24 
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arem va w at ferreum: | 

fana seat arenifarga: raperet woes Il 
Uc! MARJ Fal AFREIRA. | 

qaar q ourenimupm ANIAR w 64s! 
aa faa afa: asa atarearaariaa: | 
nated antamin aera: |i 

Weal gaw: e-ga Aa: | 

ASIANS AIT QUAM ze Ue! 

aA aaga fap agana | 

aaaaie magama afaafa aca 
vaq a aa Hae a atresia sp auti 
SIGHS Rats aaa p AA ee 
faza amama uma wr a | 

grasa ofa a aren aaa AAAA l gee I 
amaa qaa AA YATTA | 

fama qaqarised 84 MA 1 AAT 11 Ret odd 
a aa URAURA AZAA Ur AIRAN | 

gasi u swap emEnarnree JÄR Il tee I 


94. These two boys learnt the various branches of learning and the use of 
weapons. 

95.98. Then once they killed a stag to eat meat and turned the Siva-linga 
of Valmiki to a play-thing. So the sage ordered them to perform, a» an 
expiatory rite, the worship of the linga with Powers procured from the garden 
of Kuvera. 

99. So Lava started for Kailisa, got lotuses and flowers after killing 
Yeksha-guards; and then while he was returning to the hermitage of Válmiki. 
he was taking rest under a tree. i 

:01.102. Now Réma was to perform the Nara-medha sacrifice; and so 
Leksmana was in search of a man (with auspicious marks) to be sacrificed in 
connection with the performance of that rite, The latter found Lava and brought 
him to Ayodhyá for that purpose after overpowering him in battle: 3 


y P 
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CITTA HpOHIGTETEATOI aanrea-<:faar | 
arenifa: Sra aral aa RIRA i ees Wh 
AAi AAA WAT a: | 

Tas aaa a’ aanefare fafafaara n 299 ! 
Sagal cufeareaeada Wal asec: | 
mamaata TMA Hila a: ii 29 d 
fama ami ara afafa warfaaa | 

qe fes] aera AAA XTHEREVENIS, | $4 od 
asta nara _ areas q Ce: UNIS aa | 
aa aa aa uum alsaed al warfafa 5 
quaaisaaia. WAT AMTAA Aa | 

"eta w* Aes MAAMA IRENA: |) $c 
aai era-3mnp URAR sfa SUE | 

ata Al afe eus amener waa a: 1) vee di 
aa; Halal Wa AAA ATTA | 

aS HAs Sup Wal wa sfa aaa il et 1 
"rz Aai miaza, aliisqzaa_ wat fag i 

ag fafermuw a al atsara, BAT ii 222 | 


103-105. Walmiki became aware of this fact, through his supernatural power, 
and sent Kusa to free him with the help of divine weapons which he just then 
handed over to him (Kusa). 


106. Kusa went to Ayodhyà and defeated Laksmana Then Rima also 
attempted to overpower the child, but could not succeed in his attempt. 


107-109, Then Kuga informed Rama that he had come to save his brother 
who had been brought there in chains, and that they were Lava and Kusa 
by name, the sons of Ráma by Janaki, 


110. Then Rama embraced him saying that he was Rama. 


111-112. The citizens praised ShA who was then brought thither from the 
hermitage. Now Rama lived happily with her placing all the burdens of the 
kingdoms on the shoulders of his sons. 
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maa Aa «p ureniarHT aa: | 
aa ae Be ae q*-IDER--WAISED E: I 1?3 1] 


ud aera fav Spfavudizsm i 

a wed qat gal sugRTHÍG sora i $132 N 
Taare aaa NEERA, | 
aaaea FW AA CRDETHHT 0 228 1 
aual RTAATUTETHSITSTGTZI at BATA | 


ewarwaewisfa ante fana aati! eggy di 


112-115. Thus the frm-minded bear the pangs of separation; so you also 
bear them for a night only. Saying thus KZnchana-prabha vanished with her 
daughter Alank&ravati. Naravahan-datta also proceeded towards Kausambt. 

Katha-sarit-sagara, IX, |, 58—115. 


This version is unique for many reasons. Nowhere else have 
we heard of (i) the human sacrifice of Rama. and of (ii) the water- 
ordeal of Sita (over and above the ordeal of fire). Again, here we 
fnd (iii) Rama re-united with Sita whose ‘passing to the nether 
world’ has been described by Valmiki. We ought to note also that 
(iv) Lava is described here as the only real son of Sita: for Kuśa 
was produced by the supernatural power of Valmiki. This point 
is well known in Bengal and North Bihar. for reciters of the Rámá- 
yana repeat it even now. (v) Lava and Ku$a's fight with Rama 
and Lakemana kas also been recorded in the Podmapurága ; but 
there it has been located in the hermitage of Válmíhki. That (vi) 
this fight took place in Ayodhya is another important point of this 
version, 

The Ráma-saga has been preserved in various versions. The 
Buddhist Jataka version describing Sita as the sister (and wife, 
at the same time.) of Rama was long known to Indologists. Sir 
George Grierson has drawn the attention of scholars to the 
Kashmirian version which makes Sita the abandoned natural 
daughter of Mandodarf picked up by Janaka—a version which 
occurs, | may be permitted to add, in the Bengali Adbhüta Rámá- 
yara also. But nowhere else do we find some of the points of the 
Kathá-sarit s@gara version mentioned above. 
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Now the Kathá-sarit-ságara was composed, in the eleventh or 
twelfth century A.D., by the great Kashmirian poet Somadeva-Bhatta. 
lt is a terse translation, as the author himself has stated, of Guná- 
dhya's Brhat Kathé. The latter work has been mentioned in the 
Kávy&darsa of Dandin and by Banabhatta, and, as such, it was com- 
posed not after the sixth century A.D. Again, as such historical 
characters as Sátavahana and Nagarjuna have been mentioned as the 
central figures of many strange legends, it is to be placed at least 
a century after them. Hence, the work of Gunádhya seems to 
have been composed in the 3rd or 4th century A. D. This old 
collection of Indian folk-lore composed in the Paisáchi dialect of 
Prakrit is now lost. There are four abstracts of it, one in Tamil 
and three in Sanskrit. The oldest Sanskrit version is the Brhat- 
Kathá-Sloka- Sangraha which was discovered in Nepal by M. M. 
Haraprasád Sastri and which is being edited by M. Lacote. The 
second in point of time is the Brhat-Kathá- Manjari of Ksemendra 
V'yásadasa (eleventh century A.D.) which has been published in the 
Kavyamala series. The third is the Kathá-sarit- sågara. As only 
a few chapters of the first has been printed and as the second 
is very concise, the third is the only abstract which is generally 
studied. Its author, Somadeva, says :— 


TET eb neq a RATARA: | 
"ep fam- cara ara @ fuera |i 
Book |, i, Sloka 10. 

"As (is the) original so it (is); (there is) not the slightest devia- 
tion. Only in the hugeness (of that) and conciseness (of this) and 
in language is difference.” But M. Lacote has, in his Essay on 
Gunádhya, pointed out that there is much difference as to the 
subject-matter of the above abstracts; and there seems to have 
existed two different recensions of the Brhat-Kathd. 


The original work of Gunádhya is now lost; and, as such, no 
one is sure whether this or that tale occurred in it or not. But if 
there is mention of any tale in more than one of those four abstracts, 
then we ought to conclude that it existed in the original Brhat- 
Kathá. And let us now apply this test to the above-quoted version 
of the Ráma-legend. |t occurs neither in the printed portion of 

the Brhat-Kathá-sloka-sangraha, nor in its table of contents as 
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detailed in.Lacote's Essay on Gunádhya. As for the Tamil version. 
we- have no access to it. But we find it also in Ksemendra's 
Brhat-Kathé-Manjari. But as the Manjari is- very concise, its 
Rámz-legend also is very very short. Yet we find in it the mention 
of the water-ordeal in the following passage :— 


fzfzuüt;feraz atai Ew reza anamata | 


nfa afan fasrtsrareurma i 


(K&vyamal® series ed., p. 516, verse 45.) 


‘As for Ráma's re-union with Sitá, it has been clearly stated 
thus :— 


qi spur-eearfue sat araifaar aan | 
Ataa anit efaa fanaa aaa ara i 
Scag waa: mrenfanzmi À Tan: | 
ae awi aaa a agea wafaaun |: 
(P. 513, verses 50.51.) 


Thus it is clear that the re-urion of Raima and Sita, or, to put 
it otherwise, the legend of Rama without a tragic end was narrated, 
at least, in one of the two recensions of the Brhat-kathá, which was 
composed a few centuries before Bhavabhiti. As for the latter's 
familiarity with Gunádhya's work, it is clear from the fact. pointed 
out by Professor Levi, that the plot of Bhavabháüti's Málati-Madhava 
was borrowed from the original of the tale of Madirávati in the 


Kathá-sarit-sagara. 





C^. 
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POSITION OF THE MANASARA IN LITERATURE ©“ 


"m 


(Prof. P. K. ACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., D.LIT., LE.S.) 


The treatise bearing the title Manasara* is the standard work on 
ancient Indian architecture. In seventy chapters it deals in a 
systematic manner with al! architectural matters. In it the term 
architecture is taker. in its broadest sense and implies what is built. or 
constructed. Thus in the first place it connotes al! kinds of buildings : 
religious, residential and military, and their auxiliary members and. 
component mouldings. Secondly, it implies town. planning; laying 
out gardens; constructing mzrket-places including ports and harbours; 
making roads, bridges, gate-ways, triumphal arches ; digging wells, 
tanks, trenches, drains, sewers, moats; building enclosure walls, 
embankments, dams, railings, landing-places, fights of steps for hills 
and bathing ghats, and ladders. Thirdly, it denotes articles of 
furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables. chairs, thrones, 


* Etymologically the term Manaszra implies “the essence of measurement — 
sara meaning essence and mana ‘measurement. |n the treatise itself the 
term is used in different senres, namely, a generic name for the professors. of 
architecture, a personal name of an architect, and the title of a treatise. In the 
Dadéa-Kumara-Charita of Dandin, Manasara is the name of the king of Malwa. 


In 1834 in his essay on the architecture of the Hindus. Ram Raz referred 
to the first few chapters of the Manaszra from a single fragmentary manuscript 
he had access to. Since then, several manuscripts have been discovered 
but owing to some great difficulties set forth elsewnere no body: 
had made any attempt to desl with this huge text in any way for 
a period of 80 years when the present writer undertook the work in 1914. The 
text, as known from the eleven badly preserved manuscripts on “which the first 
edition of the present writer je based, is written in five different scripts (Grantha, 
Tamil. ‘Telugu, Malayalam, and Nagari), has undergone five recension» and 
comprises more than 10,000 lines of a language rightly branded by Dr. Buhler 
(and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar) as “barbarous Sanskrit" (Epigraphia Indica., Vol, 
l. p. 377; Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII. pp. 140, 14i) Sketches or illustrations 
of any kind are absolutely wanting in all the available manuscripts. There 
are, besides, no commentaries on the texts, nor could any body make an attempt 
to translate any of the texts into English before the translation of the Manasara 
into English by the present writer, mainly because there had been no diction- 
aric», before the comp'lation of A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture by the present 

writer, dealing with the’ architectural terms, which necessarily "abound. in: the 
Monsin and other texts on architecture. 
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wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, mills, conveyances, lamps and 
lamp-posts for streets. It also includes the making of dresses and 
ornaments such as chains, crowns and head-gears, and foot and 
arm wears. Architecture also includes sculpture, and deals with 
carving of phalli, idols of deities. statues of great personages, images 
of animals and birds. As preliminary matters it is also concerned 
with the selection of site. testing of soil, planning, designing, find- 
ing out cardinal points by means of a gnomon, dialling and astro- 
nomical and astrological calculation. 


With a view to ascertaining the position of the Minasara in 
the non-architectural literature it will be necessary to discuss the 
points of similarity or resemblance in some details. It is, however, 
not possible, in an article like this, to take into consideration all 
the works which deal with architectural matters rather casually. 
For the purpose of an elaborate treatment, we propose to compare 
the Manasara with the Agni Purana, the G aruda Purana, the Matsya 
Purina, the Bhavisya Puraga, the Brhat Samhita, the Kamika- 
gama, and the Suprabhedagama. 


J 

It has been pointed out at the outset that architecture comprises 
a variety of subjects. But it can never be denied that the funda. 
mental business of the architect is concerned with the building of 
houses, residential, religious and military. It appears to be a fashion 
among many peoples of the past as of the present to designate indi- 
vidual buildings by some proper names with or without a meaning." 
It seems to have been a prevailing custom among the ancient Hindu 
architects to describe buildings under some such names. |n the 
eight treatises we have proposed to compare in detail we find build- 
ings bearing some proper names classified and described in the 
following way. 


1. Im the Manasara, the main buildings are described in some 
thirteen chapterst. Their common features from bottom to top are 
given under stories varying from one to twelve. They are also 


* Compare for instance, White Hall, Guild Hall, Mansion House, Cosy 
m Castle, Benmore, Barnes Castle, Svastika, Vijaya, Indra-kanta, 
Chatur-mukha, Pafchala. Dravida, Kamala-Bhavana, Chitta-visrame, Pataliputra 


CIC a Chapters XVII to XXXL see the writer's Indian Architecture, pp. 47—51. 
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classified under three styles—Nagara, Vesara. and Dravida— depend. 
ing chiefly on the shape of the topmost part*; three sizest; Suddha. 
Misra, and Samkirna depending on materials of which they are 
built; Jati, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Abhasa depending on the 
various lengths of the cubit with which buildings are measured§: 
Sthanaka, Asana, and Sayana, which are otherwise called Samchita. 
Asamchita, and Apasamchita respectively; and under males and 
females depending on shapes.** 

The details of the ninety-eight types of buildings described under 
twelve stories are given below. (The numerical figures on the left 
indicate the serial numbers and those on the right refer to the lines or 
verses of the chapter) : — 


il) The eight kinds of single storied buildings with their 
characteristic features, chapter XIX—(1) Vaijayantika with round 
spire (Sirsa), pinnacle (Sirah), and neck (griva) (166); (2) Bhoga has 
similar ear (187) ; (3) Srivisala has the bhadra or front tabernacle 
im it (168); (4) Svastibandha has octagonal finials (168) ; 
(5) Srkara has quadrangular sikhara or steep!e (170); (6) Hosti- 
pristha has oval steeple (171) : (7) Skandatára has hexagonal spire 
and neck (172); (8) Kesara has the front tabernacles in the centre 
of the sides, towers at the corners of the roof, and its nose, head, 
and neck are round or quadrangular (173-175). ff 


(M) The eight kinds of two storied buildings. chapter XX. 


The general features are same in all the eight kinds, the distinction 


* For details of these styles see the writer's A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture 
under Nagara. . 

t Large, intermediate and small, 

t (a) Suddha or pure, made of one material (brick, iron, or wood), 

(b) Misra or mixed, made of two materials. 
(c) Samkirna or amalgamated made of three or more materials, M. XVIII 
139—142. 

8 M. XIX, 2— 5. 

Q Referring respectively to height, breadth, and length. ibid 7—9, 10—11. 
The three latter sets also refer to the postures of the idols in case of temples. 
namely: erect, sitting, and recumbent. 

** Equiangular and rectangular respectively. But in case of temples the 
former contains the male deities while the latter can contain both the female 


and the male deities, ibid 14.17. ; : 
Tt For further details see the writer's Dictionary under Ekabhami, 


25 
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lying in the different proportions given to the component parts from 
above the ground floor to the top :— 


(9) Srikara (94, 2—9) ; (10) Vijaya (94, 10—15); (11) Siddha 
(94, 16—18) ; (12) Paustika (94, 19—25) ; (13) Antika (84, 25—27) ; 
(14) Adbhuta (94, 28—33); (15) Swastika (95, 34— 41) ; and (14) 
Puskala (94, 42— 43). The projection, the general features and 
carvings on the doors when these buildings are used as temples are 
given (44—93), (96—116).* 

(I) The eight kinds of three-storied buildings, chapter XXI: 


The general features and the characteristic marks are similar to 
those of the two-storied buildings ; their names are as follows :— 

(17) Srikanta (2—11); (18) Asana (12—21); (19) Sukhalaya 
(22—30); (20) KeSara (31—32); (21) Kamalanga (33—38); (22) 
Brahmakanta (39—40) ; (23) Merukanta (41—49) ; and (24) Kailaéga. 

The general features, characteristic marks and concluding details 
of the following kinds are similar, except the number of stories, to 
those of the two and three-storied buildings. 

(IV) The eight kinds of four-storied buildings, chapter 
XXII : 

(25) Visnukanta (3—12); (26) Chaturmükha (13—24); (27) 
Sadasiva (25—33) , (28) Rudrakanta (34—43); (29) I$varakánta (44— 
46) ; (30) Mafichakanta (47—57) ; (31) Vedikanta (58—59) ; and (32) 
Indrakanta (60—88).* 

(V) The eight kinds of the five-storied buildings, chapter 
XXIII : 

(33) Airàvata (3—12) ; (34) Bhitakanta (13—15) ; (35) Viévak@nta 
(16—18); (36) Martikanta (19 24); (37) Yamakanta (25—29); (38) 
Grhakanta (30—38) ; (39) Yajnakanta (33—40) ; and (40) BrahmakZnta 
(41 —42).* 

(VI) The thirteen kinds of six-storied buildings, chapter 
XXIV: 

(41) Padmakanta (3—12) ; (42) Kāntāra (13—14); (43) Sundara 
(15) : (44) Upakānta (16) ; (45) Kamala (17—18) ; (46) Ratnakānta (19) 


* For fumher details see the writers Dictionary under Dvitala, Tritala, 
Chatustala, and Pafichatala. 
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(47) Vipulanka (20) ; (48) Jyoti(s)k&nta (50); (49) Saroruha (51—52) ; 
(50); Vipulakritika (53); (51) Svastikanta (53); (52) Nandyavarta (54) ; 
and (53) Ikgukanta (55).* 

(VII) The eight kinds of the seven-storied buildings, chapter 
AAV M i 

(54) Pundarika (3—23) ; (55) Srkanta (24) ; (56) Srbhoga (25) ; 
(57) Dharana (26); (58) Pafijara (27); (59) Abramagara (28) ; (60) 
Harmyakanta (29) ; and (61) Himakanta (30). 

(VIII) The eight kinds of eight-storied buildings, chapter 
XXVI: 

(62) Bhükànta (3—21); (63) Bhüpakànta (22—28); (64) Svarga- 
kanta (29—34); (65) Mahakanta (35—39) ; (66) Janakanta (40) ; (67) 
Tapa(s)kanta (41—42) ; (68) Satyakanta (43—45) : and (69) Devakanta 
(46—47).+ 

(LX) The seven kinds of the nine-storied buildings, chapter 
XXVII : 

(70) Saurakànta (5—9) ; (71) Raurava (10) ; (72) Chandita (11—12) ; 
(/3) Bhüsapa (13—14): (74) Vivrta (20—22); (75) Supratikanta 
(22—26) ; and (76) Visvakanta (27—33).+ 

(X) The six kinds of ten-storied buildings. chapter XXVIII : 


(77) Bhükànta (6—8); (78) Chandrakanta (6—8) ; (79) Bhavana- 
k&nta (9—13) ; (80) Antariksakanta (14—15) ; (81) MeghakZnta (16— 
17); and (82) Abjakanta (18).t 

(XI) The six kinds of celeven-storied buildings, chapter 
XXIX: 

(83) Sambhukanta (3—7) ; (84) £ak&nta (8—0) ; (85) Chakrakānta 
(10—14) ; (86) Yamakānta (15—17): (87) Vajrakanta (18—24) : and 
(88) Akrak&nta (24—33).* 

(XID The ten kinds of twelve-storied buildings, chapter XX: 

(89) Pafichala (8—10); (90) Dravida (8—10) ; (91) Madhyakanta 


* For further details see the writer's Dictionary under Shattala, 
t For further details, see the writer's Dictionary under Saptatala, Astatala, 
Navatala, Dadatala, and Ekadadatala. 
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(11—14) : (92) Kalingakanta (14—16) ; (93) Virata (17—27) ; (94) Kerala 
(28—30) : (95) Vamsakanta (31—32) ; (96) Magadhakanta (33—34); 
(97) Janakanta (33—36) ; and (98) Sphurjaka or Gurjaraka (7; 37—84 
description of the twelfth storey).* 


2. Agni Purana, chapter 42, v. 1—9 (general plan), 10—25 (plan 
with reference to the idol) chapter 104, v. I—II, 22—34 (further 
general plan). 11—21 (names, classes, shapes and features of the 
45 kinds of temples). 


Five divisions depending on five shapes (plans) and each includ- 
mg nine kinds of temples (chapter 104, V. 11—13): 


(D Vairaja—quadrangular (square)—includes (1) Meru, (2) 
Mandara, (3) Vimana. (4) Bhadra, (5) Sarvatobhadra, (6) 
Charuka (also in the Kamikagama XXXV, 87, 91 where 
it is called Ruchaka), (7) Nandika, (8) Nandivarddhana, 
and (9) Srivatsa (chapter 104, v. 14, 15). 


(II) Puspaka—rectangular—includes (10) Ba(Va)jabhi (11) 
Griharaja, (12) Salagriha or Salamandira, (13) Vis&la, 
(14) Sama, (15) Brahmamandira, (16) Bhavana or 
Bhuvana, (17) Prabhava, and (18) Sivika-vesma (chapter 
104, v. 16, 17). 


-—— 


(IIl) Kailà&a—round—includes (19)  Balaya (Valaya), (20) 
Dundubhi, (21) Padma, (22) Mah&-padmaka, (23) Vard- 
dhani, (29) Usni, (25) Samkha, (26) KalaSa, and (27) 
Svavriksa (chapter 104, v. 17—18). 


(IV) Manika—oval (vritt&yata)—includes (28) Gaja, (29) Vr. 
sabha, (30) Hamsa, (31) Garutman, (32) Riksanayaka, 
(33) Bhüusana. (34) Bhudhara, (35) Srijaya, and (36) 
Prthividhara (chapter 104, v. 19—20). 


* These !en kinds are named, it should be noticed, after the historic places, 
well marked in the ancient geography of India, which cover the whole length 
and breadth of the continent. The topography of these places is well known. For 
the archilectu:snl details of these buildings see the writer's Dictionary under these 
ten terms. The description of the twelfth storey is given under Dvadasatala. 
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(V) Trivistapa—octagonal—includes (37) Vajra, (38) Chakra, 
(39) Svastika, (40) Vajra-svastika, (41) Chitra. (42) Svas- 
tika-khadga, (43) Gada, (44) Srikantha, and (45) Vijaya 
(chapter v. 20—21). 


3. Garuda Purana (chapter 47) has exactly the same general 
plan (v. 1—20, 32—47). five shapes, five classes (v. 21—23), and 
45 kinds of buildings (v. 24—32), but the wording is not identical. 
The fourth class, is read Malik® (v. 21) in the general description 
but the name ‘Manika’ (v. 30) is given later on: 


(I) Vairaja—square (v. 21—22)—includes the same nine kinds; 
but (7) Nandika is read as Nandana and (6) Charuka is 
correctly read as Ruchaka (v. 24—25). 


(I) Puspaka—rectangular (v. 22—23)—includes nine kinds 
where (10) Valabhi is correctly spelt, (13) Visala is read 
as Vimana which is apparently a mistake in the Garuda 
Purana because (3) Vimana is a kind of building included 
in the square (1) Vairzja class. But the reading of class 
(II) seems better in the Garuda PurZ£na, which may be 
quoted: (10) Valabhi, (11) Grharaja, (12) Salzgrha. (13) 
Mandira, (14) Visala (also "Vimaàna ). (15) Brahma- 
mandira, (16) Bhavana, (17) Uttambha, and (18) Sibika 
ve&ma (v. 26—27.) 


Tl) Kailàsa— round (v. 21—23)—has nine kinds which also seem 
to have better reading : (19) V-'aya, (20) Dundubhi, (21) 
Padma, (22) Mahapadma, (23) Mukuli (in place of Var- 
ddhani), (24) Useni, (25) Samkha, (26) Kala&ía, and (27) 
Guvavriksa (v. 28—29). 


(IV) Manika—oval (v. 30)—has nine kinds, of which (31), (32). 
(33) are read as Garuda, Simha, and Bhumukha res- 
pectively (v. 79—30). 


(V) Trivistapa octagonal (v. 2l. 23)—has nine kinds which 
seems to be better read : (37) Vaira, (38) Chakra, (39) 
Mustika (preceded by Babhru, v. 31), (40) Vakra, 
(41) Svastika, (42) Khadga, (43) Gada, (44) Srīvrikşa, 
and (45) Vijaya (v. 31—32). 
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4. Matsya Purana, chapter 269: 


The description of the general plan (verses 1—7)* is followed by 
that of some special plans (verses 8— 20). 


The names (v. 28—30), descriptions of architectural details (v. 
31—46), measures (v. 47—51), division (v. 53—54) of twenty types of 
buildings : 

(1) Meru has 100 cupolas ($ringa), 16 stories (bhumika), many 
variegated steeples (Sikharas), and is 50 cubits broad (v. 28, 31, 53) ; 
(2) Mandara has |2 stories many steeples and faces, and is 45 cubits 
broad (v. 28, 37, 47, 53) ; (3) Kailása has 9 stories, many steeples 
and faces and is 40 cubits broad (v. 32, 47, 53); (4) Vimanachchhanda 
has 8 stories, many steeples and faces (Anana), and is 34 cubits 
broad (v. 25, 32, 33, 47, 53); (5) Nandivardhana has 7 stories, and is 
32 cubits broad (v. 29, 33, 48, 53); (6) Nandana has 7 stories, and 
is furnished with horns and is 30 cubits broad (v. 29, 33, 48, 53) ; (7) 
Sarvatobhadra has 5 stories, 16 corners with various shapes, furnished 
with art galleries (chitrasala) and is 30 cubits broad (v. 29, 34, 35. 
48, 53); (8) Valabhichchhandaka has 5 stories, many steeples and 


* od agafi wear arra, Ureynmtema | 
aa wp wf wu muUa, ot^ 
unTeresrurd Aas ufemeuzda, | 
«uf an da fadd q as qa: | 2 | 
"aquia feret sa: ea, WATT: | 
fenm: Grae fata sETTHRTC: "ga 
aaia qaa aan 4 wefan | 
migaca curd feent Aare g | 8 | 
aaa: aa. fafati. wire: | 
vanum aust mar frama; ' 4 | 
anges zeta a oun seca qa: | 
nga umm TA Haas: | 4 | 
uaa WIHISIHÍÉE maA SUE | 
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faces, and l6 cubits broad (v. 35, 50, 53); (9) Vrsa should resem- 
ble the height and length of the bull, be round and without corners, 
there should be 5 cupolas, 2 stories and it should be 4 cubits high at 
the central hall (v. 30, 36, 44, 45, 53); (10) Simha resembles the 
lion and is 16 cubits broad, is adorned with the famous chandrasala 
(gable-windows) and is 6 stories high by the width of the front neck 
(v. 29, 36, 40, 49, 53); (11) Gaja resembles the elephant and is 16 
cubits broad, and has many gable-windows on top rooms (v. 36, 4), 
49, 53), (12) Kumbha resembles the water-jar, has 9 stories, 5 cupolas 
(apdas), anguli-puta-samsthana (?), and is 16 cubits broad (v. 37, 49, 
53); (13) Samudraka has |6 sides around, 2  gable-windows 
at the two sides, and 2 stories (v. 38, 53) ; (14) Padma has 3 stories, 


Compare also the following :— 


armand agag urate re fes | 

feni eme web aa faster caar: i ag n 
wga aaa argnimafataia: | 

efeurza fami arate UAWA: l 22 II 
mi a Riar gata, aa a adfzw | 

a ua fawaceal am: Grai aa: | 22 0 
amaa: gatia fasanta eae NTA | 
amne. afat azaan. urampewr faune: d Rg odd 
mia warme fena fanaa: | 

quie. aT quw mA aaa: xu |! 
waa, uere aa Wala RAHAA: | 

ud q fafat suisse ! å | 
fayatarauea Sates at gA: | 

UA wr: WIA ATRA: SIATAAT Gg 395 | 
aul Ralea: an Ssaefay wWaTast: | 
zilererarerET aera ARAT iua! 

am Salted; CUu HAA Weel RAT: diui! 
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l6 corners, a variegated steeple and is 20 cubits broad (v. 30, 39. 
49, 53) ; (15) Garuda has grharaja (large house) around, 7 stories, 
3 top rooms, and is 8 cubits broad, and there should be 86 compart- 
ments (bhumika, lit. stories, v. 42) all around the outside (v. 41, 43, 
51). There is a similar Garuda-building with 10 stories and a second 
Padmaka building with 2 stories more (i.c. 12 stories, v. 43); (16) 
Hamsa is 10 cubits broad (36, 51) : (17) Vartula is 20 cubits broad (v. 
29. 49, 53). No special description is given of the remaining: (18) 
Chaturagsra (four cornered, v. 28, 53); (19) Astasra (eight cornered) 
(v. 29, 53); and (20) Shodasasra (sixteen cornered, v. 29, 53). 

Similar types of buildings are described almost in the same 
way in both the Bhavisya PurGna and the Brhat Samhita. 

5. Bhavisya Purüna, chapter 130, names (verses 23— 26), des- 
cription of the architectural details and measures (v. 27—35) of the 
twenty kinds of buildings (same as in the Brhat Samhità, see 
below) : 

(I) Meru is 39 cubits high and 32 cubits broad, has 12 stories, 
various windows (kuhara) and four gateways (v. 27). 


(2) Mandara is 30 cubits broad and has 10 stories (v. 28). 


(3) Kaila$a is 28 cubits broad, has steeples and 8 stories 

(v. 2B). 
The description of the following is clearer in the 

Brhat Samhita, which is quoted below. The names are 
— here : 

(4) Vimana with latticed windows (v. 29). 

(5) Nandana (v. 29). 

(6) Samudga (v. 30), Samudra, v. 24, as in the Brhat Samhita, 
LVI, 28, 53. 

(7) Padma (v. 30). 

(8) Garuda (v. 31). 

(9) Nandi-vardhana (v. 28, Nandi v. 31). 

(10) Kunjara (v. 32). 
(11) Grharája (v. 32;  Brhat Samhita, (LVI 25) has ' Guharaja. 
(12) Vrsa (v. 33). 

(13) Hamsa (v. 33). 
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(14) Ghata (v. 33). 
(15) Sarvatobhadra (v. 34). 
(16) Simha (v. 35). 
(17) Vrtta (as in the Brhat Samhita, LVI, 29, 49 ; but here 
(v. 33) it is read Vrsa like (12), which is apparently 
a mistake (see v. 30). 
No special account is mven of the remaining. 


(18) Chatuskona — (four-cornered, v. 25), Matsya Purana 
(chapter 269, v. 28, 53) reads Chaturasra; and Brhat 
Samhita (LVI, 28) has Chatugkopa. 


(19) Astasra (octangular, v. 25). 
(20) Shodasasra (sixteen-cornered, v. 25). 

Varahamihira seems to have taken these from a work like the 
Bhavisya Purana and improved in the Brhat Samhita. 

6. Brhat Samhita (LVI, 1—19) ; 

The religious merits acquired by building temples (verses 1—2). 
The suitable sites-in the garden, wood, banks of rivers, seas 
or tanks (v. 3 8) ; ground (v. 9) ; general plan (v. 10) ; situation of 
the door (v. 10); comparative measures of the length, breadth, 
and height (v. 11), of the adytum (garbha. v. 12), of the doors and 
their different parts (v. 12—14) ; carvings on the door (v. 15); 
comparative measures of the idol, pedestal, and door (v. 16) and the 


heights of stories (v. 29—30). 


This is followed by the classification (v. 17—19) and the des- 
cription of the architectural details (v. 20—28) of the same twenty 
kinds of temples (Prasada) as are given in the Matsya Purana and 
the Bhavisya Purana. The names of these buildings are given 
below: their details being almost same as in the Puranas : 


— (1) Meru (v. 20). 

(2 Mandara (v. 21). 

(3) Kailá$a (v. 21). 

(4) Vimana-(chchhanda) (v. 17—22). 
1 . (5) Nandana (v. 22). 

(6) Samudga (v. 23). 

(7) Padma (v. 23). 

(8) Garuda (v. 24). 

26 
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(9) Nandivardhana (v. 24). 
(10) Kufijara (v. 25). 
(11) Guharaja (v. 25). 
(12) Vrsa (v. 26) 
(13) Hamsa (v. 26). 
(14) Ghata (v. 26) 
(15) Sarvatobhadra (v. 27). 
(16) Simha (v. 28). 
(17) Vritta (v. 18—28). 
(18) Chatuskona (v. 18—28). 
(19) Astaéra (v. 18—28). 
(20) Shoda&asra (v. 18—28). 
7. Kamikagama, Patala, LV :* 
The four classes : 
Jàti (verse 128), Chhanda (v. 129), Vikalpa (v. 120), and Abhasa 
(v. 130). 
Pajfala XLV : 
Further classifications : 
(I) Samchita, Aparamchita, and Upasamchita (v. 6). 
(2) Nagara (v. 6, 12, 13), Dravida (v. 6, 14, 15), and Vesara 
(v. 7, 16—18). 
(3) Jati (v. 7—19), Chhanda (v. 7—20), and Vikalpa (v. 7—20). 
(4) Suddha (v. 7, 21), Misra (v. 7, 22). and Samkirpa (v. 7, 22). 
(5) Pumlihga, or masculine, also called Samchita (v. 8, 9); 
Strilinga or feminine (9, 10); and Napumsaka or neuter (v. 11). 
This class (5) does not refer (like the Manasara) to the sexes 
of the deities. Here they appear more like residential buildings : 
their characteristic features are determined by some architectural 


details. 
The distinguishing marks of the divisions in other four classes 
(1—4) are similar to those of the Manasara noticed above. 


LH Fels (A) sn d OF Deut, M n. P T d 








So also does the Potala XLV. — eem eger : and does not 
ee Da Saee . Prisada-vy i prokiī praseda- 


malika (11, 4. 
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In Patala XXXV, Salas, in almost the same sense as of Prassda, 
are divided into five classes—Sarvatobhadra (v. 87, 88), Varddhamana 
(v. 67, BB), Svastika (v. 87. 89), Nandyavarta (v. 87, 90), and Charuka 
(v. B7, 97). 

Their technical names" : 

(1) Sindhuka (XLV, 23—28): (2) Sampürga (29—30) ; (3) Meru- 
küta (31); (4) Ksema (32—34): (5) Siva (35—38); (6) Harmya 
(39—40): (7) Saumya (40); (8) Vi&zla (41); (9) Sarvakaly&pa 
(43—49) ; (10) Vijaya (50); (11) Bhadra (51); (12) Rapgamukha 
(52); (13) Alpa (53—54); (14) Kona (55—58); (15) Geya 
(58a—59) ; (16) Sara (60); (17) Puskara (61, 63); (18) Adbhüota 
(61a) : (19) Samkirpa (62) ; and (20) Dapda (64). 

8. Suprabhedagama, Patala XXXI (named Prasada). 

Three styles of temples—Nagara, Dravida, and Vesara 
(verses 38—39). 

Different kinds of temples—íl) Kailasa, (2) Mandara. (3) Meru. 
(4) Himavat, (5) Nisadha, (also called Nilaparvata, Mahendra). 
(6) Nalinaka, (7) Pralinaka, (8) Nandyavarta, (9) Srivarta (?Sripada), . 
and (10) Parvata (verses 40—52). 


The Mandapas are first divided into four classes: 


Deva (god)mandapas. snapana (bath)mandapa. brsa (bull, 
nandin)-mandapa, and nritta (music)-mandapa (verses 96—97. 9 99) 
further classified under the names—Nandavritta, — Sriyavritta, 
Virasana, Jayabhadra, Nandyavarta, Manibhadra, and Visala 
(verses 100—104). 

Attention of the reader is invited to the lists of buildings given 
in the eight works under observation. 

The list in the Ma@nasara contains in 12 classes (stories) 98 types 
of buildings ; the Agni PurGga has under 5 classes (or divisions) 45 
types; the Bhavisya Purana also has under the same 5 classes (or 
divisions) the same 45 types: the Matsya PurGga has in 3 divisions 20 
types ; the Bhavigya Puranahas left out the broader divisions and 
contains 20 types; the Brhat Samhita in the very same way contains 20 
types; the Kimikagama has in 3 divisions (of various kinds) 20 types: 
and the Suprabheddgama has left out all the minor divisions but pre- 









* For further details see the writer's Dictionary under these terms and Malikz. 
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serves the most significant one, namely, the 3 styles (Nagara, Vesara, 
Dravida), which comprise 10 types of buildings. 


The various broader divisions, such as Suddha, Samchita, 
Sthanaka, Jati. Pumliñga, etc., we have seen in the Manasara, are 
repeated in the same terms and same sense in the AÁygamas. The 
most important division, viz., into the styles—the Nàgara, Vesara and 
Dravida—is also preserved intact in the latter works. These are 
purely architectual divisions and they are not taken into considera- 
tion in the non-architectural treatises like the Purüna and the Brhat 
Samhita. Even the broadest division into stories under which the 
Manasara describes the buildings in 12 or 13 chapters has lost its 
prominence in the latter works. 


Thus the MaGnasara has the largest number of the types, namely, 
98. 


The Agni Purana, and the Garuda Purana have 45 types each. 


The Matsya Purana, the Bhavisya Purana, the Brhat Samhita, 
and the Kamikagama have 20 types each. 


The Suprabhedigama has the smallest number of types, 
namely, 10. 


The technical names of these types of buildings and 
the maximum number of their stories are, as we have 
seen above, common in many sases. We have also seen 
that in some instances the architectural details are identical. The 
lists of the Agni Purüna and the Garuda Purana on the one hand, 
and the Matsya Purana, the Bhavisya Purina and the Byhat 
Samhita on the other, are strikingly similar. Of the works’ con- 
taining the lists of 20 types, the Brhat Samhita gives the most im- 
proved description. But in respect of brevity, explicitness, and 
precision, the Suprabhedagama, which contains the smallest 
number of types, surpasses all. 


The common names of the types, the identity of their details 
and the similarity in their description are not accidental. The 
grades of the linguistic style and the explicitness and precision of 
the description are not unconnected. And the variations in the 
number of types of buildings treated in these works cannot be 
meaningless. -But before hazarding an opinion, it will be better 
to compare some of the other important points of similarity between 
the Manaesara and the architectural portions of other works. 
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Amongst others, the three crucial features in architecture, at 
least so far as the ancient records are concerned, seem to be the 
measurements, the orders or columns, and the styles. Similarities 
in these respects are hardly accidental and may be ascribed to a 
common origin. 


(i) Measurements— 

(a) The linear measurement is divided into six kinds* :— 
(1) Mana, (2) Pramana, (3) ParimZna, (4) Lambamana, 
(5) Unmana, and (6) Upamzna. (M. LV, 3—9). 

References to these measurements are met with also in non- 
architectural treatises, like the Matsya Purana (chapter 258, verse 
16), the Suprabhedagama (Patala, XXXIV, 35), as well as the 
Bimbamana (British Museum, Mss. 658, 5292, verse 9). 


(b) The primary measurement (Gdimana) refers to compara- 
" tive measures and is divided into nine kinds :— 1 


The height of an image is determined by comparing it with the 


(1) breadth of the main temple. 
(2) height of the adytum, 
(3) length of the door, 
(4) measurement of the basement, 
(5) cubit, 
(6) tāla, 
0) angula, 
(8) height of the worshipper, and 
(9) height of the riding animal. (M. LV. 10—15). 


— 


— a 


* Measurement from the foot to the top of the head is Mana (which is nothing 
but height). 

Pramana is the measurement of breadth. 

Parimana is the measurement of width of circumference (paritah). 

Lambamana is the measurement by the plumb lines or the lines drawn per- 
pendicularly through different parts of the body, the mana or the measurement 
of height being taken by the surface of the body. 

Unmana is the measurement of thickness (nimna) or diameter. 

Upamina is the measurement of interspace (antara). such as that between 
two feet of an image. 

Parimana, unmana and mana are also mentioned in the .Suhkroniti (I. 310), 
but their meanings are not quite clear. 
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Each of these measurements is again divided into nine kinds 
(M. LV. 22). 


Under (1), (2), (3), (4), the proportions naturally vary on various 
occasions but the general methods are similar in these treatises ; 
compare for instance, the Suprabhedagama (XXXI. 1 15). 


The angula (finger breadth) and the hasta (cubit) measures, under 
(5 and (7) are in fact the same. The finger-breath, equivalent 
to 34 inch, is perhaps the earliest unit of measurement 
ever invented by human brain. Though free from being lost or 
changed in the course of time, it has its own defects, namely, the 
fingers of two persons are hardly of equal breadth, and the finger 
of some person is liable to change owing to various natural causes. 
Apparently with a view to avoiding these defects finger-breadth is 
ascertained by the measures of certain other objects, namely, atom, 
car-dust, hair-end, nit, louse, and barley corn*. The largest size of 
finger breadth is stated to be equal to eight barley corns, the inter- 
mediate seven barley corns, and the smallest six barley corns. 
Again, for the same purpose, this unit of measure is divided into 
three kinds—man&ngula, matringula, and dehalabdhangula. Of 
these, Manangula which is equal to eight barley corns, is meant to 
be the unit proper: Matr&ngula is the measure taken by the 
middle finger of the master who makes an image (or a building): 
Dehalabdhangula is the measure equal to one of the equal parts into 
which the whole height of a statue is divided for sculptural measure- 
mentT. 


This angula measure is practically of the same kind in almost 
all the Sanskrit works bearing upon measurement, for instance— 


(1) Manasara (Il. 40—45, 46—47, 48—52, 53—64, LXIV, 49—53, 


etc). 


* B atoms=| car-dust. 
B car-dusis — | hair-end. 
B hair-ends:- | nit, 
B nitas 1 louse. 
B lice=! barley «orn. 
B barley corns=! angula. 
4 For further details see the writer's Dictionary under Angula, 
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(2) Brhat-Sambhita (LVII, 1, 2). 

(3) Siddhanta Siromani (ed. Bapudeva, p. 52). 

(4) Rajavallabha-Mandana, (ed. Bharati, Introduction). 

(5) Brahmanda Pur£na (part I, section 2, chapter VII). 

(6) Matsya Purana (chapter 258, v. 17—18). 

(7) Vastu-vidya (ed. Ganapati Sastri, I, 3—5). 

(8 Bimba-mana (Ms. British Museum, nos. 558, 592, verse 91), 

(9) Suprabhedagama (XX, I—9, 10—I6, 20—26, etc). 
(10) Kautifiya ArthaSastra (ed, Shama Sastri, p. 106) ; compare 
also, 


(11) Manu Sambita, VIII, 271. 

(12) Ramayana, VI. 20, 22, 

(13) Satapatha Brahmana, X, 2, 13, Ll. 5, 4, 5. 

(14) Aitareya Brahmana, VIII 5, 

(15) Chhandogya Upanigad, V, 18, 1, etc. 

(16) Sulva Sütra of Baudhayana (J. R. A. S. 1912, pp. 231—233, 
notes |, 2). 

The T&la-mana (under 6) is a sculptural measure. The length 
of face inclusive of head is taken as the unit of measurement.* But 
it seems more proper to have the span or the distance between the 
tips of the fully stretched thumb and middle finger, which is techni- 
cally called talaf. as the unit. It admits of many varieties: 
ten tala measures are mentioned in the Manasarat; the Bimba- 
mana has reference to twelve kinds§. Each of these ten or twelve 
varieties is again divided into three types, namely, uttama or large, 
madhyama or intermediate, and adhama or small. Thus an image 
is of ten (dasa) tala measure when its whole length is ten times the 
face inclusive of head. |n the large type of the ten tala system, 
however, the whole length is divided into 124 equal parts which are 
proportionately distributed over the different parts of the body ; in 
the intermediate type the whole length is divided into 120 equal 
parts, and in the smallest type into 116 equal parts. In the nine 


* Matsya Purana, chapter 25B, verse 19: 
Mukhamanena kartavya sarvavayavakal pana 
t Amsumadbheda of Kasyapa, fol. 251 A Egg. 3148, 3012). 
f One to ten tala (M. LX. 6—35, etc). 
§ One to twelve tala (Appendix). 
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(nava) tala system, the whole length «would be nine times the face ; 
in the eight (asta) tala eight times, and so forth. 

The principle of the tala measure is fundamentally the same 
in all the works dealing with the subject, although certain differ- 
ences in matters of detail are noticed : compare, for instance— 

(1) Manasara—LX, 6—35: LVII, LIX, 14—64; 67—100, 
LXVI. 0—78 ; LXV. 2—179. 

(2) Bimbamana—verses, 17—72, 91—138 and appendix X, 

(3) Suprabhedagama—XXXIV, 30—34; XXX, 31—40. 

(4) Brhat Samhita—LvViIll, 4. 

(5) Am&umadbheda of Kasyapa (Eg. fol. 251, 3148, 3012). 

(6 Bramhanda Purana—Part I, anusarhgapada, VII. 97. 

(7) Matsya PurSna—chapter 258, verse 19. 

The details of the tàla measures from the following authorities 
are given by Mr. Rao.* 
` (8) Silparatna. 

(9) Amsumadbhedagama. 

(10) Ka( ?kijranagama. 

(11) Vaikhanasagama. 

(12) Kamikagama. 

Another exclusively sculptural measure is that mentioned under 
(8), (9), namely, that the height of an image is compared with the 
height of the worshipper (yajamàna), and the height of the riding 
animal (vahana) is compared with the height of the main idol. Each of 
these admits of nine kinds. The height of an image may be equal 
to the full height of its worshipper, and may extend up to his hair- 
limit on the forehead (sometimes it is stated to be the eye-line), 
nose-tip, chin, arm-limit (to the shoulder), breast, heart, navel, and 
sex organ. The height of the riding animal is in the same manner 
compared with the height of the main idolt. 

Corresponding to the above mentioned sculptural measures: 
there are exclusively architectural measures also. 


* Elements of Hindu Iconography by T. A, Gopinath Rito, Appendix B, 
pp, 9—28. | 
t Manasara, LV, 30—33, etc. 
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The architectural Ganya-mZna* or the comparative heights of 
the component members of a structure corresponds to the sculp- 
tural T&la-mana or the comparative heights of the component limbs 
of a statue. 


The Ghana-mana or the measurement by the exterior, and the 
Aghana-m&na or the measurement by the interior of a structure is 
also exclusively architecturalf. 


[n another kind of architectural measure the height of a structure 
is compared with its breadth. It admits of five proportions, techni- 
cally called, Santika, Paustika, Jayada, Sarva-kamika or Dhananda, 
and Adbhuta, the height being respectively equal to it, 14%, 1%. 
134, and twice of the breadthí. 


These latter items, highly technical and extremely minute in 
detail, are found in no other treatise under observation than the 
Münasaüra. Thus in respect of at least purely architectural and 
sculptural measures the Manasara of all these works may occupy 
the first place among the works under observation. 


(ii) The five orders 


Like the five Greco-Roman orders, Doric, lonic, Corinthian, 
Tuscan, and Composite, columns, in ancient India also were divided 
into five main orders or classes. In the Manasara§ they are called 
Brahma Kanta€, Visnu Kanta, Rudra Kanta. Siva KSnta, and Skanda 
Kánta. These divisions are based on the general shapes of columns. 
With respect to demensions and ornaments they are called Chitra- 


* See the writer's Dictionary and compare the Manas3ra, XXXIII. 36—40; 
XXIX, 35—38; XXXIII, 134—145, 216—117, 248; XLV. 86—97.LIII, 29—34: XII, 
36—40, etc. 

+ See the writer's Dictionary, sub. voce. 

[See the writer's Dictionary, under Ltsedha. 


When a large number of absolute measures are prescribed for the one and 
the same object.the right proportion is selected by the test of six formulas 
technically called aya, vyaya, riksa, yoni, vara, tithi or amsa (sre details in 
the writer Dictionary. under shad-varga). 

8 Chapter XV, 20—23, 31, 39, 40, 73, 204. 

Q Als» in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. MI, p. 252, 253; Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. Xil, p. 212, 216; V. p. 151. 


27 
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karna. Padma-kantha, Chitra-stambha, Pälikā-stambha, and Kumbha. 
stambha, A sixth one* in the latter division is pilaster, not pillar 
proper, and is called Kostha-stambha and  Kudya-stambha. 


Of the Puranas, these details are very clear only in the Matsya 
Purana. |n this Puranat as well as in the Brhat Samhita}, the 
five orders are called Ruchaka, Vajra, Dvi-vajra, Pralinaka, and 
V rtta. 


Of the Agamas§. the Suprabhedagama contains the essential 
details. The names of the five orders according to this Agama arc 
Sri-kara, Chandra-kanta, Saumukhya, Priya-darsana, and Subham- 
kari. The last one is stated to be the Indian composite order, being 
compound of Saumukhya and Frya darsana, just like the Graeco- 
Roman composite order which is compound of Corinthian and 
lonic. 


Between the European and the Indian columns, however, there 
is a striking point of difference. Of the Graeco-Roman orders, the 
five names have been left unchanged, while in India the names of 
the five orders have varied in various treatises referred to above. 
It is true, all the same, that the criteria of divisions are essentially 
the same in the Manasara, the Agarmas, the Puranas, and the Brhat 
Samhita, We have also seen above that the Manasara contains 
two sets of names of the five orders, one set referring like the 
Agamas,.the Puranas, and the Brhat Sambhita@ to the shapes of the 
columns or more — the shafts, while the other refers mostly 
*o the capitals. The works other than the VGsfu-Sastras as repre- 
sented by the Manasara have not kept this distinction clear. What 
we can reasonably infer from this fact as regards the mutual relation 
of these treatises will be further elucidated by the consideration 
of the component parts of the column. The question of the varia- 
tion of the names of the five orders in the Indian works can perhaps 


* Manasara, XV. BA. 

f Matsya Purana. chapter 255, 1—6. 

$ Brhat Sambita, VIN 27—30, also J. R. A. S. (N. S.) 285, notes !. 2. 

§ See also the Kamikagama, Patala XXXV. 24—26. 161. LV, 203, ets. 

Q See references given above, and for further detalla consult the writer's 
Dictionary under Stambha. 
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be explained. While in Europe the origin of the names of 
the five orders is traced tohistorical geography*, in India they 
were based on the shapes of columns. And as the Indians are 
comparatively religious and  poetical rather than historical in 
temperament and imagination, they chose mythological and highly 
poetical names according to the spirit of th» times when these 
various works were composed. Thus in the Manasara, we see the 
orders bearing the names of mythological deities, Brahmi Visnu, 
Rudra, Siva, and Skanda ; as well as Chitra-kanta — 
ears), Padma-kanta (graceful like lotus) Chitra-stambha (of 
variegated shaft), Palika-stambha (edged like a measuring pot), 
and Kumbha-stambha (of jug-shaped capital): while in the 
Agama, they are highly poetical names—Sri-kara (beautifying), 
Chandra-kanta (graceful like the moon), Saumukhya (of very charm- 
ing face), Priyadarsana (of pleasing sight), Subhamkar? (auspicious). 
and in the Puranas, and the Brhat Samhita they are called Ruchaka 
(beautiful or pleasing). Vajra (club, hence lasting), Dvi-vajra (doubly 
lasting), Pralinaka (ficmly attached, hence a pilaster), and Vrtta 
(round, hence solid and dignified). 


With regard to the names and the functions of the component 
parts of the column, the variation is a little less marked. But these 
subservient parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, vary 
in number. Thus in the MZnasara which, of almost all the treatises. 
deals separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, the base. and 
the entablature, mention is made in connection with pillar, of five 
mouldingsf. apparently of the shaft, namely, Bodhika, Mushti- 
bandha, Phalaka, Tatika, and Ghata. The Suprabhedagama describes 
two sets of seven mouldingsi, one set referring to the column of 
the main building and the other to that of the pavillion—Danda, 


* Doric is derived from the species of columns first seen in the cities of 
Doria (Vitruvius, IV. 1). That species of which the lonians (inhabitants of lonia) 
were the inventors has received the appellation of Ionic (ibid) Callimachus 
constructed columns after the model of the tomb in the country about Corinth, 
hence this species is called Corinthian (ibid), The other two orders, Tuscan and 
Composite, are of Italian or Roman origin. The Tuscan order has reference 
to the country, formerly ca'led Euria in Italy, and the Composite is compound 
of Corithiaa and lonic (Gwilt Encyclopeadia of Architecture, article 178). 

f Manaos3ra, XLVII 16—18. 

$ Suprabhedagama, Potala, XXXI, 56—60, 107—108. 


< 
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Mandi, Kantha, Kumbha, Phalaka, Vira-kantha and Petika; and 
Bodhika, Uttara, V ajana, Muürdhika, Tula, Jayanfi, and Tala. These 
mouldings have reached the significant number of eight in the 
Matsya Puraga, the Brhat Samhita, and the Kirana-tan- 
tra, and bear the very same eight names*, to wit. Vahona. 
Ghata, Padma, Uttarostha, Bühulya, Bhara (or Hara) Tula, and 
U pa-tula. 


The significance of the number 'eight' referred to above 
lies in the fact that the component parts of the Greeco- 
Roman orders also are eight in numberf, and like the five 
orders themselves, their names are invariable ever since 
their introduction, though most of them have been given more than 
one name. They are called (1) the ovalo, echinus or quarter round : 
(2) the talon, ogee or reversed cyma ; (3) the cyma. cyma-recta 
or cymatium ; (4) the torus: (5) the scotia or trochilos; (6) the cavetto, 
mouth or hollow ; (7) the astragal ; and (8) the fillet. listet or annulet. 

The ManasGra refers to five mouldings ; the Suprabhedagama 
describes seven ; and the Matsya Purana, the Brhat Samhita, and 
Kirana-tantra, each, makes mention of eight mouldingst. But if the 
very large number of mouldings, described in the Manasara in 
connection with the pedestal, the base, and the entablature, be 
also taken into consideration, the Manasara will certainly exceed 
all other treatises under notice. Thus in the Manasara we can 
detect the following mouldings§ (I) abja. ambuja, padma or 





* Matsya Purana, chap, !—6; Brhat Sambita Vill, 29—30, Kirana-tantra, 
J. R. A. S. (N.S.) 1. 285, notes 1. 2. 

t See figures 867—874 and article 2532, Gwil, Encyclopedia of Architecture: 
Glossary of Architectural terms, Plate XXXIV. 

t See the writer's Dictionary of Hindu Architecture under Upapitha. Adhis- 
thana and Prastara. 

8 There are mouldings which bear a large number of names or synonyms. 
e.g. 
(1) Kapota. prastara, maficha. prachchhadana, gopana. vitana. valabht, and 
matta-varana, 

(i) Prati, prastara, prati-vajana, anvanta, avasana, vidhana, and vidhanaka. 

(iii) Prati-rupa. dalakara, vijana, vajana, ksepana, vetra, patta, uttara, pattika. 
kampa, trika, manda, and antarita. 

(iv) Tula-danda. jayanti, and phalakz. 

vakra-hasta, lupa, gopanaka, and chandra. 
(vi) Samgraha, mugti-bandha, maddala,uddhrta-hasa, valabht, and dhérana. 
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saroruha (cyma); (2) antara, antarita, antarala or antarika (fillet) ; 
(3) anghri ; (4) amSu; (5) argala ; (6) adhara ; (7) alinga; (B) ásana; 
(9) bhadra ; (10) bodhika ; (11) dala ; (12) dhara-(kumbha), (13) gala ; 
griva, kantha or kandhara (dado) ; (14) għata ; (15) gopana (ka); (16) 
hara (bead); (17) janman (plinth) ; (18) kapota ;* (19) kampa, kam- 
pana (fillet) ; (20) karna ; (21) kumbha : (22) kumuda (torus or astra- 
gal): (23) kendra ; (24) ksepana ; (25) musti-bandha ; (26) müla ; 
(27) minala or mrnalika ; (28) nataka ; (28) nasi ; (30) nimna (drip) : 
(31) patta or pattika (fillet) ; (32) prati or pratika ; (33) prati-vakra ; 
(34) prati-vajana ; (35) prati-bandha ; (36) pratima; (37) paduka ; 
(38) prastara ; (39) phalaka: (40) ratna, compound with kampa, 
patta, and vapra ; (41) tatika ; (42) tunga ; (43) uttara (fillet; (44) 
upana (plinth); (45) vapra or vapraka ; (46) valabha or valabhi ; 
and (47) vajana (fillet), 

There is a number of compound mouldings also, such as, 
Kampa-karna, Karna-padma, Ksudra kampa, Ksudra-padma, 
Ksepanambuja, Mah&mbuja, Padma-kampa, Ratna-patta, Ratna- 
vapra, Vajra-patta, etc. 

Again, of all these treatises only the Manasara and the Agamas 
refer to the highly technical and purely architectural matters. Thus 
in the Manasara we find the measurements and other details of 
sixty-four varieties of bases divided into nineteen classes,f called, 
(I) Pada-bandha, (2) Uraga-bandha, (3) Prati-krama, (4) Kumuda- 
bandha, (5) Padma-keSara, (6) Puspa-pushkala, (7) Sri-bandha, (8) 
Maficha-bandha, (9) Sreni-bandha, (10) Padma-bandha, (11) Kumbha 
bandha, (12) Vapra-bandha. (13) Vajra-bandha, (14) Sri-bhoga. (15) 
Ratna-bandha, (16) Patta-bandha, (17) Kukshi-bandha, (18) Kampa- 
bandha, and (19) Sri-kanta. 


In the Suprabhedagama, only four classes} of bases are men- 


tioned, namely. Padma-bandha, Charu-bandha, Pada-bandha, and 


(vii) Nataka, anta, mrnalika, vallika, chitranga, and kulikanghrika 
(viii? Uttara, vajana, adhzra, &dheya, dayana, uddhrita, mahz-tauli, murdhaka, 
and svavamsaka. 


* Dovecot, also called Kapotapalt. 
+ Manasara, XIV, 11.387. See details in the writer's Dictionary under 


A 
t Suprabhedagoma, XXXI. 17f 
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Pratikrama. The Kamikagama gives only the general description 
of the base.* 

In the Manasara sixteen types of pedestals are described in 
detail under three classestf— Vedi-bhadra. Prati-bhadra. and Majicha- 
bhadra. 

Only scanty information of the pedestal is found in the Kami- 
kügamal. the Suprabhedagama,S and a Tamil version of the 
Mayamata.& 

As regards the entablature, various mouldings and their mea- 
surements are given under eight classes in the Manasara.** The 
Kamikagama,tt the Suprabhedagama,tt and the Vastu-vidya only 
briefly refer to the general description of the entablature. 

The comparative mcasurements of the column proper and the 
pedestal, the base, and the entablature are also given in more detail 
in the Manasara than in the Agamas and some of the architectural 
treatises.8 § 

Thus in respect of the names of columns, the number of their 
subservient parts called mouldings, and also the base, the pedestal, 
and the entablature, as well as their comparative measurements, the 
Maünasara can reasonably occupy the first place among all the 
treatises under observation. 64 

(in) The three Styles 

The style is also a technical and purely architectural subject. 
Thus it is not dealt with in the Puranas, not to speak of the epics or 
other poetical works where casual references to architecture and 


^ Kamikagama, XXXV, 22, 33, 114, 116, 122; LV. 202. 

* Manesare, XII. 37—127. See details in the writers Dictionary under 
"Upa-pitha.' 

t Patala XXXV, 115, 122. 

§ Patala, XXXL 12. j 

Q Essoy on the Architecture of Hindus, Ram Riz, pp. 23. 26. 

** Chapter XVI, 22—119. See details in the writers Dictionary under 
‘Prastara ` 

+7 XXXV., 7—29 LIV. 1—4, 7—8, 9—46, 47. 

1f XXXI, 68-71. 

88 Ed. Ganapati Sastri, IX, 235, 26. 

CQ See details in the writer's Dictionary under Stambha, Upa-pitha. Adhis- 
thana and Prastara. 
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sculpture are met with. In some of the epigraphical documents and in 
the Brhat Samhita mention of the style is occasionally made. The 
Agamas contain a little more detail, while in the Manasara the 
subject is exhaustively treated. 


The Nagara, Vesara, and Dravida are the three broad styles 
distinguished in the Manasara.* They are applied to both architec- 
turef and sculpture.t With reference to the construction of cars or 
chariots a fourth style is mentioned.§ This is called Randhra which 
seems to be a corrupt form of Andhra. In an epigraphical record€ 
Kalihga is mentioned as a distinct style of architecture. But if the 
identification of Vesara with Telugu or Tri-Kalinga be accepted, 
the Kalinga and the Andhra would be but two branches of the Vesara 
style. In the case of twelve-storyed buildings.** which are the most 
magnificent and imposing edifices, twelve special types, not 
necessarily the styles, of residential dwellings are also mentioned 
in the Manasara. All these names are geographical implying the 
twelve provinces into which the then India was divided architec- 
turally, if not politically also. And these types are distinctly based 
on geographical divisions, in exactly the same way as the three 
styles, the Nágara, Vesara, Dravida, as also the two branches of 
the Vesara, the Kalinga and Andhra, are based. The Græco- 
Roman orders on which the European styles of architecture are 
mainly based, are also but geographical namest? as stated above. 


* Manasara, XVII, 92—104. For details, see the writer's Dictionary under 
Nagara. 

+ Ibid. LIII, 53-54; XXI, 72-78; XXVI, 76. XLII, 124-125, ete, 

i Ibid. Lil, 78, 100; LIH, 46-47, etc. 

§ Ibid XLII, 124—125. 


Q In the record itself, it is, however, stated that the Magara, V esai? 
Dravida, and Kalinga are four types not styles of buildings. (^n inscription on 
the capital of a pillar in the Amritesvara temple at Holal, Government of 
Madras, G. ©. No. 1260, 15th August, 1915; Progress Report of the Assistant 
Superintendent of Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 1914-15, page 90). 

** Paüchsla, Dravida, Madhyakanta, Kalifiga, WVa(Vi)rata, Kerala, Vamsaka, 
Magadha, Janaka and Gurjaraka — (Máànasára, XXX, 5—7). We have seen above 
that 98 kinds of mansions are described in the Manasara. In the Holal inscription 
mentioned above a reference is made to 64 kinds of mansions 


tt See above, 
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In the Kamikügama as well as in the Suprabhedagama, frequent 
references to the three broad styles, the Nágara, Vesara, and Dra- 
vida are made.* 


The distinguishing features of these styles are practically the 
same in all the three works—the Manasara, the Kamikagama, and 
the Suprabhedagama.t The Andhra and the Kalinga branches of the 
Vesara style are not mentioned in the Agamas. But we have seen 
that the Kamikagama, like the Matsya Purana, the Bhavisya Puraga 
and the Brhat Samhita, describes twenty kinds of mansions, while 
the Suprabhedaügama has reference to ten kinds. These varieties 
of buildings, as also the sixty-four kinds mentioned in the Holal 
inscription, and the ninety-eight kinds described in the Manasara, 
do not, however, represent the styles which fall only under three 
broad divisions, namely, the Nagara, Vesara and Dravida. 


In the Brhat Samhita, a clear mention is made only of the 
Dravida style in connection with the measurement of the face, al- 
though the other styles may be said to have been implied. It is stated 
that according to one's own angula (finger-breadth) the face (of 
an image) should be twelve angulas (nine inches) broad and long ; 
but as stated by the architect Nagnajit the face should be twelve 
angulas long and fourteen angulas broad in the Dravida style. 
Obviously, therefore, the former measurement refers to -other 
existing styles which are, however, not specified. 


In regard to the styles also, then, the Manasara must be given 
pre-eminently the first place among all these works which in the 
present item of comparison comprise practically this work and the 
Agamas. 

In the light of all these facts—merely to deal withthe question 
in its aspects as they concern the Manasaüra—] think it impossible 
to resist the following conclusion. There must have been a relation 
of indebtedness between the Manasara and the other works both 
architectural and non-architectural. Except in a few instances 
noted above. it is. however, difficult to state definitely that the 


* Kamikagama, LXV, 6—7. 12—18, etc., Suprabhedagama, XXXI, 37—39, etc, 
4 For details, see the writers Dictionary under Niagara. 
f Chapter LVIII, 4. 
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Münasara is the debtor or creditor to this or that work in respect 
of this or that matter. Most of the difficulties, it is needless to 
observe, hinge upon the chronology, the irritating point in 
Sanskrit literature. If the chronology of the works discussed above 
were definitely known, it would have been easier to assume that the 
works earlier than the Maànasara had been known to its author and 
those later than the Manasara had been influenced by it. Except 
in cases of support by archaeological records, epigraphical or non- 
epigraphical, the dates assigned to Sanskrit works are mostly but 
provisional. | have discussed elsewhere the available materials 
and the reasons which have induced me to provisionally place the 
Manasara somewhere in the fifth to seventh century of the Christian 
era. In view of the essential points of comparison and the accepted 
chronology of those works which have been critically studied by 
scholars, | would say that the Brhat Samhita and the later Agamic 
and Paurgnic works, in respect of architectural and sculptural 
matters, as well as most of the avowedly architectural manuscripts 
are debtors to the Maünasara, while it is a debtor itself in respect 
of the same matters to the Vedic and the early epic works as also 
the poli-technical treatises like the Kautiliya ArthasGstra, and the 
the Kamandakiya NitiSára, and the avowedly architectural works 
of the thirty-two authorities mentioned in the Manasara which might 
have existed till its own time. Besides, certain portion 
of it cannot but have been based on the actual observation and 
measurement of extant architectural and sculptural objects. 


An objection may be raised. It is possible that those works 
which are stated here to have been debtors to the Manasara might 
have been influenced directly by those which are asserted 
to have been the creditors to the Manasara, Such an 
objection, however, can be easily disposed of. The Manasara 
in whichever period of history it is finally placed, has become a 
standard work on architecture and sculpture, because we have seen, 
first, it is the largest of its kind, secondly, its treatment of the 
subjects is most exhaustive, and thirdly, the subject-matters have been 
scientifically classified and systematised. And when there is a 
standard work it is natural and highly probable that those who 
treat the subject rather casually or less exhaustively should draw 
upon it instead of going through the original sources except for some 


28 
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special reasons. For the ordinary meanings or synonyms of a 
word, we generally consult a standard dictionary, rather than at- 
tempt to trace the history, phonology, morphology and the 
semasiology, of the word. An analogical instance may perhaps make 
the point clearer. Panini’s grammar makes mention of some 
nineteen pre-existing grammatical works, and it has been placed 
by the later scholars somewhere in the fourth to third century of the 
pre-Christian era. Like the works on rhetoric and prosody, gram- 
mars cannot be prepared without consulting the existing literature. 
because the sole business of these works is to generalise certain 
regulating features of literature. The methods of the pioneers of law 
books, as well as of the grammar, the Alamkara Sastra, and the Silpa 
Sastra, must have been inductive. Pānini, as he acknowledges 
generously, has been indebted to his predecessors ; it is also clear 
from his work that he himself has consulted the preceding Vedic 
and post-Vedic literature. It is true that other grammars have been 
prepared after Panini also. But when Panini’s grammar reached 
the status of a standard work, his rules and regulations were naturally 
followed in the later literature. The later grammarians also must 
have been influenced by Panini. Ifthe field of grammars and litera. 
ture Panini's grammar is, therefore, the regulating and 
controlling standard work. In the same sense, and more 
clearly and significantly, it seems to me, the Manasara occupies 
a unique position in literature, both architectural and 


non-architectural. 





PRATI MA-LAKSAN AM 
(PROFESSOR PHANINDRA NarH Bose, M.A.) 


Sanskrit Texts on Pratima are very rare. We have only a few 
chapters on the art of image-making in Sukraniti, Brhatsambita 
and some of the Puranas, namely, Matsya and Agni. The Puranas 
are encyclopeedic in character and the above two Puranas treat 
among other things the topic of Pratima-laksanam. |t is difficult to 
say from where the author of Matsyapurana gathered the discourse 
on Pratima. If we accept the view that the Matsyapurana was 
composed by the sage Vyasa, then he might be taken also as the 
writer of the discourse on Pratima. There is. however. also the 
possibility that it was simply taken from another book and incor- 
porated in the Matsyapurana. The Pratima-laksana portion of 
Matsyapurana quotes two authorities on the subject, namely, Brahma 
and Svayambhüva. 

Though strictly speaking chapter 259 of Matsyapurana is 
entitled Pratima-lakzanam, yet chapters 258, 260 and 26l — deal 
about Pratimas. -In Ch. 258, we have the measurements of images 
in general and also that of images of goddesses. It also contains 
a description of the image of Visnu. In Ch. 259, we have the 
description of Rudra and some general instructions as to how images 
should be made beautiful. In Ch. 260, we have the description of 
various gods such as—Ardha-narisvara, Šiva- -narayana, Maha-varaha, 
Narasimha, Brahma, Kartikeya, Vinayaka, KatyGani and Indra. In 
Ch. 261, we have the description of a few goddesses. such as— 
Brahmant, Mahesvari: Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and 
Laksmi. Prabhakara is also described in this chapter. 

Here we find that all the three gods of the Hindu Trinity 
described Brahma, Visnu and Rudra, as well as Brahmant, 
Laksmi and Mahesvari come in for their shares. These gods and 
goddesses not only were worshipped in India, but also in such 
Indian colonies such as Champa, Siam and Cambodia. In Champa, 
Siva-Narayana (or Hari-Hara) figures frequently. * 


* See my Indian Colony of Champa, p. 95. 
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Brahma, the creator, has been described thus :— 
AM CREDUSTQHS: He: WO aT: | 
eared: afaq ara: miaa aaa: ii ve | 
aure: qumanruqare: itera: | 
HAVES THA Wu wel cp sfer ii ve | 
aa eat eue adaria wes | 
afafa: xp zer adaa: | 82 | 
qantas sai iq mereacad fam | 
ananataita faasa faa | 32 | 
sae! ere una Acta owe gA: | 
aai seq arfaat efenm ow EAIA oss | 


Thus the creator Brahma should be represented with a 
kamandalu (water-pot) and should have four faces. Sometimes he 
should be made to sit on a hamsa (swan) and sometimes on lotus- 
seat. His colour should be like the inner part of a padma. He 
should have four hands. In his left hand, there will be kamandalu 
and in the right hand a sruva. In the other left hand, there will be 
a danda (staff) and in the right hand another sruva. On all sides, 
he should be praised by sages and gods and gandhagcas. He should 
put on white cloth, deer-skin and sacrificial upavita (sacred thread). 
A plate of ghee and the four vedas should be put on his sides. 
On his left. should stand Savitri and on his right Sarasvafi. 


_In Indian sculpture we have many instances of Brahma. They 
agree in many respects with this description. We have many 
images of Brahma in the Indian museum. In sculpture, the fourth 
face is not observable. In the Mathura Museum, we have the 
images of Brahma and Sarasvati together. There he has a lotus- 
seat, a pair of geese. in his right hands a staff and a kamandalu and 
in his left hand a Veda.* In Southern India, we have examples of 
Brahmi both in standing and sitting postures. The representation 
of Brahma at seven Pagodas and another at Kumbakonam 


* B. Bhattacharya, Indian Images, Vol. Il. p. 19. 
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illustrate the standing posture. A beautiful image of Brahma in 
sitting attitude is seen at Tiruvadi near Tanjore. Another image of 
Brahma from Chidambaram represents him seated on a swan.* 

Let us now turn to the description of Visqgu, as given in the 
Matsyapuranam. It says:— 


WAAR Niet GEA Weary | 8 | 
sara free ae ata mere | 
anane gina Oars | Y | 
afaceys faaraqusnratay | 
fewsraifu areal aW gta 2 | 
Vignu should hold in his hands samkha (conch), chakra (disc), 
padma (lotus) and gada (club). His head should be in the form of 
an umbrella, his neck like a conch, his ear like sukti. He should 
have high nose and great thigh and arms. 
Sometimes the image is made eight-handed, sometimes four- 
handed, and sometimes two-handed by the priest. 
In a Nepal Ms. of Pratima-mana-laksanam, of which there i$ 
a copy in the Visvabharati Library, we find that padma, samkha ete. 
have been spoken of as auspicious signs. We read: 


“stata yaaa carl SHAS c 
wa qu ws asp an femur | 
memi afd ea zDacry ed = | 
faye aama made aqui eu 
Here we find that the following marks on the hands of gods are 
considered auspicious, namely, the conch, lotus, flag, thunderbolt, 
wheel. svastika, bracelet, pitcher, moon, umbrella, srivatsa, hook. 
trident, barley-garland and vasudha. 
Of these. we note that, the conch, lotus, and disc are the symbols 
of the god V isnu. 
In the Matsycpuranam, the head of Visnu is said to be like an 
umbrella and the neck like a conch. It says :— 


ewan furexeren aeqated mera | 


* H. K. Sastri, South Indian Imagés of Gods & Goddesses, p. 1. 
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In the Nepal Ms. of Pratima-mana-laksanam, we read :— 


feared RA ANRE EZA | 


The same Ms. in another place says :— 


ma utar Agai aafafenet wet | 


The images of Visnu are very common in Northern as well as 
in Southern India. They are also found in Champa, Siam and Cam- 
bodia. We have at Santiniketan: a standing image of Visnu, with 
two arms and two attendants. 


Rudra is thus described in the Matsyapuranam :— 


a ÙA aA aiqaany: | 2 | 
naa aaraa wat faa: | 
azaz q eazagiafa a a: g | 
arg agea) WUSHIWHUERM: | 
Seana eimi etaraatanraa: gau 
smTWrirara: afzaasarfaac: | 
ENAA YAMAN |< | a 
Bza aagi g Gy aa a fa | | 
afa zuz fagia efermmw faanda | 
aqaa aana a a anA = | 

UU A ENANTA ATST: | 

"I ETUR Hal aa HAAA: | pe | 
aaa gaga: RA NARREA | 


Rudra is said to be the lord of destruction and so his representation 
seems to be awe-striking. Though his image is like that of a young 
man of sixteen, yet it rather strikes terror in the hearts of worshippers, 
His matted hair should be as white as the sun's rays and will have 
the symbol of the moon. The matted hair should be made up like 
a crown (jata-mukuta). His arms should be like the trunk of an 
elephant, his thigh and knee should be round and eves extended. 
He should put on tiger-skin and three sutras on the waist, as well 
as a necklace and a keyura. Serpents should also be his ornaments. In 


= 
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his left hand, he should have a khetaka and a sword in the right. 
On his right should be placed Sakti, staff and trident, on the left 
kapala, naga and khattahga; when dancing on the bull, one of his 
hands should be in the varada attitude and in the other aksamala. 
When he would be represented dancing he should have ten hands 
and should put on the elephant skin. 


A question may arise here: why the gods are endowed with so 
many hands? The earliest representation of Siva may be found in 
the Kusan coins where Šiva is represented only with two hands. 
Even in later Kusan coins we find Siva with four hands. What may 
be the reason for the multiplication of hands of these Indian gods? It 
may be that the artists wanted to show the supernatural power of 
gods by adding more hands. Man has got two hands, the gods, they 
argued, therefore, must have four or eight or more arms. In the 
early evolution of Indian images, gods had no supernatural elements. 
The artists made them as simple as possible. But soon, with the rise 
of the Pauranic Hinduism, gods began to be endowed with super- 
human powers, just as in Assyria, sometimes claws or the faces of 
animals were added to the images of gods to show that they 
were more than human beings. 

In the Puranas we find the multiplication of arms and faces of 
the Hindu gods. The age of the Puranas has been determined by 
Pargiter, who has placed them in the Gupta period, 


It was, therefore, in the Gupta period that the Indian gods 
began to be endowed with four or more arms. There was another 
reason for the outward decoration of these gods in the later period. 
When the artists found that they could not make the image beautiful, 
they began to add outward decorations to make the image more 
gorgeous. As they could not make the face appear in dhyana 
(meditation) attitude, they multiplied the number of faces and hands 
and also added many figures of decoration on the background. 
Instead of making the image beautiful, these outward decorations 
made the image rather clumsy, as evidenced in the later Brahmanic 
sculptures. | 





KHARAPATA AND MULADEVA 
(Panpir G. HARIHAR SASTRI) 


When dealing with the implements of torture, the Arthadastra 
of Kautilya says that their details should be learnt from Kharapata. 
In the farce called Mattavilasaprahasana attributed to the Pallava 
King Mahendra Vikrama Varman | of the first half of the seventh 
century A.D., Kharapata is said to be an author of Chora-Sastra 
(the sctence of theft), A few particulars of this interesting Süstra 
can be gleaned from the famous theft scene in the third Act of the 
Mrchchhahatika. In it the Brahmin thief Sarvilaka describes various 
kinds of apertures to be made in the wall; and before undertaking 
the operation pays homage to Kumara-Kartikeya, Kanakasakti, 
Bhaskara-Nandin and Yogacharya; and the thief himself, we are told, 
was the first disciple of Yogacharya who having been pleased with 
his disciple bestowed on him an ointment or powder (Yogarochana) 
having the power of making its possessor immune from public gaze 
and from the wound of weapons. The thieves are said to be famed as 
Skandaputras, and some of the implements they carry with them are 
said to be münasütra (measuring string) and pratipurusa (an effigy 
of a man pushed into the house to ascertain if anybody is awake). 
A longer list of implements is given in the second Uchchhvasa of the 
Dasakum@iracharita which mentions ardhoruka (a kind of petticoat), 
phanimukha (a kind of spade in the shape of a snake's head), 
kahali (a musical instrument to test if a person is asleep or awake), 
sandamsaka (a pair of pincers), purusairshaka (an effigy) 
yogachirna (a powder of miraculous powder), münasütra (a measuring 
string), karakatakarajju (a rope to climb the wall with), dipabbajana 
(a magic lamp) and bhramarakarantaka (a box containing moths that 
put out the light). The incomplete play called Charudatta, which is 
ascribed to Bhasa and the plot of which resembles that of 
Mrchchhakatika in almost every respect, has also the theft scene in 
its third act where the thief Sajjalaka invokes the blessings of 
Kharapata instead of Káàrtikeya. It is evident from this that, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, there was prevalent a systematic 
treatise on theft written by Kharapata. 
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Later Sanskrit literature, however, confounds Kharapata with 
Muladeva; and the Hüravali of Purugottama Deva gives Karnisuta, 


Kharapata, Muladeva and Kalankura as synonyms. 


Bana alludes to Müladeva in his Harsacharita. The manu- 
script of the work existing in the Trivandrum Palace Manuscripts 
Library, which contains many ancient and valuable manuscripts, 
reads the passage referring to the assassination of Sumitra thus :—— 


"rfazfaetemerer «4 quianfaaaa amaaa mz afer 
faerusier afra rumes: | 


which says that Müladeva having been in 
the midst of actors, cut off the head of Sumitra, the elder brother of 
Agnimitra. Dandin is the next author in point of age that refers 
to Müladeva. In his Avantisundari-Kaiha of which a very ancient 
and hopelessly fragmentary palm-leaf manuscript has recently been 
procured for the Trivandrum Sanskrit Publication Department, 
Dandin is found to allude to Müladeva in more than one place. In 
describing his ancestry in the introduction of this work, the author 
tells us that his ancestors came from North-Western India and 
settled in Achalapura, which was set apart for his friend Achala by 
Müladeva, the originator of all doctrines of gallantry. Elsewhere in 
the same work, when Rajahamsa is narrating to his Queen Vasumati 
the history of her forefathers, there occurs the passage :— 


(d) qa: aaa yafaa ores Srerrafeatarmarsn 
(adriana atleast?) alaaa 
aaga ufafewer uz fang wen emaa | 


This looks like a reproduction of the statement of the Puranic 
chronology and makes it clear that Pusyamitra of Sunga family, 
having deposed Brhadratha and killed Müladeva in battle, the 
destroyer of the Maurya line reigned for 36 years.  Pusyamitra is 
said to have waited long before he could formally assume the 
imperial power, and the above passage of Dandin brings out the 
new fact that Pusyamitra had on his way to the throne an 
adversary in the person of Müladeva, who had treacherously killed. 
his son Sumitra and destroyed the Maurya line. 
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The author of the commentary Jayamangala on the Kamasitra 
of Vatsyayana, when dealing with the mlechchhita-vikalpa (systems 
of cipher-writing) cites. by way of illustration, two systems, one 
founded by Kautilya and the other by Müladeva. This fact that 
Kautilya and Müladeva were the authors of systems of cipher- 
writing is quite in keeping with the tradition that ascribes to them 
mastery of all sciences and arts. The system of Müladeva, it may 
' be noted here, is preserved intact in Kerala along with many other 
ancient Indian survivals, and the sons of the land are found to make 
use of it on occasions of secrecy. 


The Bhàna Padmaprabhrtaka attributed to Südraka, which has 
for its plot the love between Müladeva and Vipulá, exhibits Müla- 
deva as a Dhuürtachàárya (a beau-ideal) and as proficient in all arts; 
and Muladeva is called in it by the name of Karnisuta. The 
Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva connects Müladeva with Vikramaditya 
of legendary fame; and in Ksemendra's Kalavilasa, Muladeva 
figures as a teacher of Kailas, lecturing to sons of gentlemen and 
making them wealthier by his teachinzs. 

In Bana's Kadambari the story of Karnisuta is referred to as in- 
variably associated with Vipula, Achala, and Sasa. The Jain 
Upadhyaya Subhachandra, commenting on the story of Karpisuta, 
$ays that Karnisuta was a Ksatriya, had two companions named 
Vipul& and Achala, and a minister Sasa; and quotes in support of 
his comment, a passage identifying Karnisuta with Kharapata; and 
further tells us that the story of Karnisuta is recounted in the Brhat- 
katha. Another commentary named Kadambari-padartha-darpana 
by an anonymous author gives out that Karnisuta was a king, and 
Vipula and Achal& were his two wives, and that he had a minister 
named Sasa. Another erudite commentary in metrical form called 
Amoda by ‘Astamarti (probably a Nambitiri Brahmin of Malabar) 
tells us of his having heard a story of Karnisuta, in which Karnisuta is 
represented as a Brahmin teacher of Chora-vidya, with Vipula and 
Achala as his two disciples. 


The love-story of Miladeva and Devadatt® is dealt with in the 
Kumarapa'a-pratibodha of the Jain author Somaprabha, and in it 
Müladeva is said to be a beautiful person, proficient in all Kalas and 
a fountain of all good qualities. Gambling, burglary, abduction, 


A. 


* 
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illicit love and such other immoralities are included among the 
teachings of Karnisuta in the Dasa-kumdra-charita. 


These are some of the notions that have gathered around the 
name of Kharapata, Muladeva and Karnisuta, which exhibit a 
person, whatever his name, as the author of a treatise on theft, 
advocating burglary and murder, as a romantic adventurer and a 
cynosure of all the gay gallants, a master and teacher of all Kalas, 
possessing all good qualities, and as a daring opponent of an usurper 
of the imperial throne. As it is highly doubtful if one and the 
same person could have possessed all these attributes, the correctness 
of the identification of the names based on the lexicon Haravali has 
to be held under abeyance until fresh light is thrown on it by further 
researches. Besides. the mention of the word Kharapata in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, which, from the weight of evidence, is now 
accepted to be the real work of the minister of Chandragupta 
Maurya, disproves the identity, inasmuch as Müladeva is said to be 
a contemporary of Pusyamitra, 





SANKISA EXCAVATIONS* 
(HIRANANDA SASTRI, M.A.. M.O.L.) 


Some nine years ago | was asked to excavate the ancient site 
at Sankisa in the Farrukhabad district of the United Provinces. At 
* the instance of the late Dr. Venis of the Queen's College, Benares, 
and the Hon'ble Mr. Burn, the then Chief Secretary to the United 
Provinces Government, a sum of Rs. 3,000, anonymously contri- 
buted by some large-hearted members of the U. P. Historical 
Society which had then recently come into existence under the very 
sympathetic patronage of Sir James (now Lord) Meston, the then 
Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces, was placed at my 
disposal for the purpose. In consultations with Sir John Marshall, 
the eminent Director-General of Archaeology in India, | spotted 
some portions of the very extensive site for exploration and would 
have examined them all but for my deputation to Kashmir in 
consequence of which | had to leave the work only half done. 


In 1919, | drew out a detailed report of these operations to get 
it printed in the Journal of the above-mentioned U. P. Historical 
Society and sent it on together with several illustrations to the Hon. 
Mr. Burn but somehow its publication has been delayed. Before 
this report and the illustrations which accompany it are published 
in the Journzl, it looked very desirable to place a short account of 
the work before scholars interested in Indian Archaeology. To do 
this, sanction was needed and | am very glad the U. P. Government 
has very kindly accorded it through the Director General of 
Archaeology in India, allowing me to publish a short sumé in this 
volume. Accordingly, | am contributing the following note as a 
token of my respect and admiration for Sir Asutosh Mookerjee the 
great Indian Educationist, to whom this volume is dedicated. 


Sankis&f is a small village lying about 40 miles to the north 


* This note mainly deals with the excavations of 1926. For Cunningham's 
operations, see A. S. R.1& Xi. 
t Local people secm to pronounce it as Sankec. 
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of Kanauj. It is situated in long. 7930 and lat. 27.20 perched 
on an extensive mound which, as reported by Cunningham.* is 41 
feet in height above the surrounding fields, 1.500 feet in length from 
east to west and 1.000 feet in breadth. The nearest approach to 
it is from Mota, a Railway station on the Farrukhab&d Shikohabad 
branch of the East Indian Railway which is about five miles from 
it and lies on the opposite side of the Káalindri (K@linadi), a small 
tributary of the Ganges. 


That Sankisa represents the old Sankasya or the Sang-Kia-she 
of the Chinese writers, does not require much demonstration. The 
identity is supported not only by the similarity of the name but 
by the topography or relative position of the lecality with regard 
to the places like Mathura, Kanauj or Ahichchhatra, the modern 
Ramanagar in the Bareilly district of the United Provinces. It is 
true that we have the elephant and not the lion capital talked of 
by the Chinese pilgrims now lying atSankisa. It is also certain that 
the elephant capital must have stood near the spot where it now 
stands during the Gupta epoch otherwise the existence of the 
terracotta elephant figures which I excavated during my exploration 
of the site cannot be explained. | doubt if it was myopia owing 
to which the Chinese pilgrims mistook the elephant figure for that 
of a lion even if we take it for granted that the trunk was cut off 
long before their visit. The figure is remarkably life-like and can 
hardly be taken for any other animal. As at Rampurva, which has 
two Asoka columns one surmounted by a bull and the other by a 
lion, there might have been two pillars at Sankisa, one with a lion 
and the other with an elephant capital. The former, perhaps, ts 
still to be traced out. That the elephant capital is ASokan cannot be 
denied. The pilgrims did not mention the pillar with an elephant 
capital. That Mauryan structures must have existed here is amply 
borne out by the finds made and the remains which still exist on the 
site though at a considerable depth. No special proof is needed to 
show that the capital is Mauryan or that it rested on a Mauryan pillar 
originally. The figures of the four sacred animals, usually seen on 
the tops of the monolithic columns of ASoka, are believed to re- 
present the animals who protect the four quarters of the world. So 


* Archi. Sur, Vol. L. p. 274. 
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the elephant figure on this capital is to be taken as a symbol of the 
East, the elephant being the guardian of the East, the horse of the 
South, the bull of the West and the lion of the North.* That all the 
four animals are represented on the Sáranáth capital would show 
that the “turning of the wheel " ( or dharma-chakra-pravartana) 
was meant for all the four quarters of the world. More than one 
symbol at one spot would refer to the communities residing there. 
Rampurva, for instance, had the bull and the lion capital to mark 
the monasteries occupied by Western and Northern communities, 
That there must have been northern communities at Sankisa will be 
evidenced by the seal of the Hémavatas which was unearthed there 
The lion-capital at Sankisa, might have been connected with them, 
while the elephant-capital was related to the special direction i.e., 
the East. To doubt the identity of Sankis&é on the ground that 
the figure of a couchant lion was seen by Hiuen Tsiang or his fellow 
pilgrim, therefore, does not appear to be very reasonable. Here 
we should not forget the discrepancy in the statements of these 
pilgrims in regard to the capital of one of the Sravasti pillars which 
Fa-Hian calls an ox and Hiuen Tsiang an elephant. 


In addition to the apparent identity of the names spoken of 
above, | think, Hiuen Tsiang's calling the locality by the name of 
Kie-pi-tha will be a further proof. This kie-pi-tha is apparently 
the Kapitthika whence the Madhubana plate of Harsa was issued— 
Maha-nau-hasty-asva-jaya-skandhavarat Kapitthikayah—and very pro- 
bably the Kapitthak8 where Varahamihira, the great astronomer, is 
said to have obtained a boon from the sun. f. That Sankasyikah and 
Kürnpillakah are synonymous terms is evidenced by the Kaseikavrtti 
on Panini (IV. 2. 121). That Kampillaka is represented by the 
modern village of Kampil in the Kaimgan) tahsil of the Farrukhabad 
district situated in 27 35'N and 79 14°E, 28 miles to the north-west 
cf Fatehgarh does not require demonstration. According to the 
Mahabharata it was the capital town of the Southern Paachala which 
fell to the lot of Drupada when the Northern Panchála with Ahich- 
chhatra as its capital was wrested from him by mighty Dropa to 


* Cf. V, A. Smith, A History of Fine Arta in India and Ceylon, pp. 59. f. 
t Brhajjataka, 26. 1. 
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avenge himself on the insolent and haughty king of the whole of 
the Pafichala country. According to Mahidhara's commentary on the 
Brhajjütaka, the Kapitthaka* is the village of Kiàmpilla, for, it says 
atlaz nifam wR! But the commentary of Bhattotpala called 
Brhajjatakavivriti, a manuscript copy of which | saw in possession 
of Nathram Pandit at Srinagar in Kashmir, renders it differently, i.e.. 
by arfaeire wR | These authorities. therefore. would lead us 
to surmise that, provided Kampilla is not a mistake for Kapittha 
(lla for ttha,), both these names designated the same locality. Sankisa 
and Kampil are situated in the same district of Farrukhabad or 
Fatehgarh and are not far distant from each other. The former lies 
some 23 miles and the latter 28 miles to the west and north-west 
of the headquarters of the district, namely, Fatehgarh. Thus, on 
the authorities quoted above, it seems reasonable to surmise that 
all the three appellations are connected with one another and were 
applied to, probably, different parts of one and the same tract which 
possibly, went by the name of Sankasya, the capital of Kusadhvaja, 
the brother of the Mithila King Janaka of the epic fame. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the description of the prakaras of the capital 
town of KuSadhvaia found in the Ramayana or its commentary ie.. 
Tilakat would agree fairly well with the remains of the ramparts 
which are still to be seen round Sankisa. 


To Brahmanical works Sanka$ya is chiefly known in connection 
with the princes of Mithila but in Buddhist literature it is mentioned 
as a place of special sanctity and one of the chief sacred spots on 
the earth. It was at Sankasya that the Buddha is said to have alighted 
from the Trayastrmsa heaven after imparting the Dhamma to his 
mother who was bereft of the privilege of seeing her illustrious son 
attaining the Bodhi or Enlightenment and hearing the law direct 
from him. 


è |t is obviously different from the Kapitthaka on or near the bank of the 
Godavari which is mentioned in the Cambay plates of Govinda IV. the 
Rastrakuta king who flourished about 936 A. C. 


t L 70-2, 3. ‘avatars uber. daz magak ard: ara 
AAT MURATA: TARAR AZIM: qia: afad aen: ete. 
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Cunningham excavated the spot, though partiaily, about the year 
1862 and gave an account of his operations in his Archaeological 
Survey Reports. Mr. Growse of the Indian Civil Service is also said 
to have done some spade work here, though | have not seen any 
account of it. Cunningham found very interesting antiques during 
his explorations. One of the most noteworthy finds he made is the 
sculptured scene in soapstone which, might be connected 
with the Sànkasya legend. The other* noteworthy find is the gold- 
smith's mould with short Kharoshthi legends which might have 
belonged to some goldsmiths from the North-west who settled at 
Sankis& during the early centuries of the Christian era. 


Cunningham excavated some places at Pakna Bihar. Here he 
succeeded in unearthing clay seals of decidedly Buddhist origin 
which he has described and illustrated along with his other finds 
in his Survey Reports.¢ It is not impossible that they were connect- 
ed with the great vihara of Sánk8sya mentioned by the Chinese pil- 
grims in their itineraries. 


The site near the spot where the elephant capital now stands 
was believed by Cunningham to be the place where the column sur- 
mounted by the capital was originally set up. To see if it was 
really the case, |. started digging there and laid bare the brick plat- 
ferm which Cunningham took to have been the base of the Asoka 
pilla. It lies to the north of the mound now marked 
by the temple of Bisari Devi. On examination | found 
that the pletform was made of comparatively modern 
bricks, of late medizval origin, and could not have possibly 
supported the Asoka pillar. On no account can it be ascribed to 
the Mauryan age. Cunningham was certainly mistaken when he 
connected this platform with the A&okan pillar. Possibly it was built 
later on to support the capital when people began to worship it as 
Ganesa, as they are doing now. In all probability the column must 
have stood not far off from this place originally, for, near the base 


* For illüstrations of these two finds see 4. S. R., Vol. XI, plate IX, figures 
2 and 6. 
+ Vole. | and XI. 
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of the mound on which the village of Sankis& now stands | succeeded 
in securing ASokan or Mauryan relics in the form of fragments of 
highly polished Chunar stone and in tracing the remains of a struc- 
ture of Mauryan bricks at a depth of some 19 feet from 
the present field level. Structural remains of somewhat similar 
bricks were also opened at the foot of the mound on which 
the temple of Biszri Devi is now standing. The Asoka column might 
have been erected in or near either of these structures. |n that 
case the remains of the great monastery with the three holy staircases 
should be searched for in the large mound under the village or the 
said temple and not at Pakna-Bihar. Near the spot where the 
elephant capital lay at the time of Cunningham's visit—now it has 
been shifted towards the east outside the felds—I unearthed numer- 
ous elephant figures in terra-cotta along with several clay seals of 
about the 4th century (A.C.) Apparently these figures are connected 
with the elephant capital. They were in all probabilty offered 
by the people in imitation of the elephant which surmounted the 
ASoka pillar. These votive figurines would indicate that the 
elephant capital must have stood close by when they were offered 
i.e.. about the Gupta period to which the seals found along with them 
belong. To think of the removal of the capital from a long distance 
after knocking down the column prior to the fourth century of the 
Christian era will be to expect too much from imagination. And 
then the existence of the remains of the Mauryan epoch will have 
to be accounted for. The absence of Buddhist relics in large numbers 
round the spot is, apparently, due to the predominance of the Brah- 
minical cults to the existence of which the iztiniraries of the Chinese 
pilgrims afford ample testimony. 


After examining the platform thoroughly, | took several trenches 
round it and near the village of Sankis& confining the operations to 
the north of the mound surmounted by the temple of Bisari Devi. 
Every trench showed remains of buildings. The lower-most structure 
whose remains | could trace under this mound is, as alluded to above, 
built of bricks of the Mauryan type, measuring 215" x ll" x4. 
Besides this, | excavated here the foundations of an extensive build- 
ing and opened not less than seven of its wide door-ways. The 
outline of another structure was also traced more or less completely. 
In addition to these remains | was able to open the foundations of 
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some other buildings.* There seems to be no necessity of describ- 
ing them here. 


Now I may give a brief account of the seals and other relics 
which | excavated at Sankisa. They consist of pottery, bricks and 
Fragments of stones which are all deposited in the Provincial Museum 
at Lucknow. Of the terra-cottas the votive figures of elephants have 
already been spoken of. Others need not be mentioned here. The 
coins found were much worn out but some 40 could be identified. 
Of these the oldest, and perhaps unique, is the lead coin bearing 
the legend Gomitasat in early Brahmi characters of about the 2nd 
century B.C. The other old piece is of Hagamasha, a satrap of 
Mathura who flourished about the first century B.C. Among the 
rest the coin of Kadphises II, of the usual Siva and Bull type, may 
be noticed in passing. 


The seals found number not less than 114, excluding those that 
were fragmentary. One of them is sectarian and decidedly Buddhist. 
It was found at a depth of 14 feet from the present ground level in 
the debris mostly consisting of ashes and charcoal which would indi- 
cate that the place must have been burnt down. It has a short but 
interesting legend which is written in the early Kusana script and 


reads— 
Ayala)na(narn) | H&mavatala)na(narn) 

meaning "of the venerable Haimevatas." The Haimavatas were the 
primitive Sthaviras who formed one of the early eighteen principal 
schools of Buddhism. According to the account given by Beal after 
the Chinese rendering of a treatise of Vasumitra, the Haimavata 
school was indentical with 'Yun-shan' of the Chinese which is 
considered to be a branch of the Mahasthaviras. Apparently, 
it was so called after the abode of its founder. The legend 
on this seal supplies, perhaps, the earliest known mention 
of the sect and is an indication of the existence of Northern 
Buddhist communities at Sankisa, as stated above. The 


* In the debris round the temple of Mahadeva shrine 1 picked up a pestle- 
like piece of highly polished Chunar stone. 
+ For Gomitra see Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Vol. |, p. 205, plate XXIII-6. 
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remaining seals seem to be personal. They may be classed into 
three groups, viz.. (I), those issued in the name of Bhadrakga, (69 
in number), (2), those having the name Ramyaksa (4 in number) 
and (3), those which give the name of Svetabhadra (40 in number). 
The seals of the first two groups, i.e., of Bhadrakgaand Ramyakga 
either bear the figure of Siva himself or his well-known emblems the 
bull and the trident. Both these persons, on this account, must have 
been Saiva or the devotees of Siva. The scals which bear the name of 
Svetabhadra show a fying figure, probably of Garuda, holding a 
serpent in the left hand. On the reverse of some of these we see 
a divine figure seated on what looks more like a peacock with 
unfurled plumage than Garuda. The Garuda symbol would show 
that Svetabhadra was a V aisnava. On paleaographic grounds the seals 
are ascribable to the early Gupta epoch, a surmise strengthened by 
the age of the bricks found with them which measure 16" x 10°" x 25 
and are decidedly of the Gupta period. The persons named in these 
legends are not known to history or tradition, and we cannot say 
whether they were kings or religious teachers of that age. The 
name of Svetabhadra, however, reminds us of the Bhagabhadra men- 
tioned in the now well-known inscription on the Besnagar pillar— 
rana Kasiputasa Bhagabhadrasa. This Bhagabhadra. apparently, 
must have been a bhagavata or devotee of Visnu. He flourished 
about the 2nd century B.C. We have no grounds to connect him 
with the Svetabhadra of these seals. The ending in the names alone 
is striking. As to the use of such seals much has already been said 
by different scholars and | need not dwell on it here. 


| cannot close this account without mentioning the Mauryan relics 
spoken of above. Structural remains have already been alluded to. 
One area yielded heaps of ink-pots and pottery of sorts besides 
some ancient stone-seats usually called Goreyas. These objects 
however. do not attract us so much as do the fragments of the well. 
known Chunar stone with the characteristic Mauryan or Asokan 
polish which I found in the debris here at a depth of about 13 feet 
from the ground level towards the west of the wall. Unfortuna:ely 
they are mere fragments with no carving or inscriptions. Do these 
fragments belong to the Ašoka column or the figure of Buddha 
which Fa-Hian ascribed to Asoka? 
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From what has been said above | would infer that the village of 
Sankis& marks the site of the old Sanká&ya the fortified town of 
Kusadhvaja and the sacred place where the Buddha is said to have 
alighted from the Trayastrim$a heaven after imparting the Law to 
his mother Mayadevi. | would further infer that the elephant-capital 
resting on the Asoka column originally stood not far off from the 
spot where Cunningham first noticed it or where it now rests either 
near the ruins now surmounted by the temple of Bisari Devi or the 
mound now occupied by the village of Sankisa. 





GREAT MEN AS FACTORS IN CULTURAL EVOLUTION 


(Rat BAHADUR Sarat CHANDRA Roy, M.A.. B.L., M.L.C.) 


The origin and process of the development of human culture 
is a moot question in Cultural Anthropology. About half a dozen 
leading theories are on the field, and each of them claims eminent 
advocates and adherents. One defect in almost all these theories 
appears to me to be this ; they, more or less, ignore “great men — 
or, what great men stand for, —viz. great ideas and ideals as factors 
in the development of culture. 


The current leading theories of cultural evolution (or, to use 
a less debatable expression, the cultural process) may be very briefly 
indicated as follows :-— 


There is, first, the orthodox evolutionary or psychological 
theory associated with the names of the distinguished pioneers of 
anthropological science, which seeks to reconstruct primitive social 
institutions through a study of the psychological factors which are 
discoverable in the individual human mind. 


There is next the sociological theory of the French School 
which seeks to reach the same end through an investigation of 
those psychological factors which are common to every primitive 
group. 

Then we have the geographic or environmental interpretation 
of human culture associated with the great name of Ratzel who 
would make physical environment the chief determinant of culture. 


The analogous theory known as the “Economic environment 
theory represents culture as developing by a series of adaptations 
to an increasingly complex economic or technological environment. 
Each new invention, however made, creates, according to this 
theory, a new environment to which the ‘social organism must 
adapt itself by habit. 

We have. next, the American school which, once adhering more 
or less to the psychological interpretation of cultural origins, im time 
came to doubt its validity, and to favour the idea of what has been 
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called, convergent evolution.” The leading American anthropologist 
Franz Boas and his school of Historical Ethnology, however, now em- 
phasize the necessity for inves*igating native cultures "'in their 
restricted historico-geographical homes and in the perspective of their 
relations to physical environment, the surrounding cultures and to the 
many and often intricate psychological associations formed between 
the different aspects of culture." 


Finally, we have the historical or ethnological school developed 
out of Ratzel’s Geographical school and associated with the dis- 
tinguished name of Graebner. According to this  diffusionist 
theory of culture, the different cultures of the world have evolved 
not by a process of independent or parallel evolution due to the 
homogeneity of the human mind but through chance contact and 
borrowings of cultural features or through historical blendings of 
cultures and races. This theory has been carried further towards 
its extreme logical limits by Prof. Elliot Smith in his theory of 
‘Culture Compounds . 


Without entering into an elaborate discussion of these theories, 
| may briefly point out in what respects most of them may appear 
to be defective. 


As fegards the evolutionary or psychological theory of culture, 
it may be said that the uniform reaction of the human mind every- 
where to similar conditions cannot be an absolute truth. The 
reactions of different human groups to the same objects and 
situations are found to vary according to the different cultural 
ideals, traditions and social institutions they have respectively 
developed as the result of their past contacts with their varying 
surroundings, and the characteristic meanings that surrounding 
objects come to acquire for each different group. The rigid deter- 
minism and a too absolute classification of the earlier evolutionist 
school which takes little account of tribal migrations and the trans- 
mission of cultural elements from one people or area to another 
and the intermixture of races and cultures, is unfortunately not 
compatible with ascertained sociological facts. Similar cultural 
features do not everywhere spring from the same causes, nor have 
different social groups always advanced in culture in the same 
uniform order from one dominant cultural type to another. 
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The geographic or ‘physical environment’ theory of culture 
which arose on the European continent as a revolt against the 
orthodox evolutionary school of England would make geographic 
environment the creative factor in cultural evolution. Changes in 
the physical environment leading to man's successive adaptations 
to such changes by which culture develops are represented by this 
school as the determining factors and not merely the external 
stimulii of such development. Although indeed the influence of 
the physical environment was much more dominant in the early 
period of human history than now, and although even in more 
civilized epochs the subtle effects of those immediate circumstances 
may to some extent continue to work, such environmental influences, 
however, extend chiefly to that lower range of activities which man 
shares in common with the lower animal. The more a community 
advances in culture the less is its dependence on its physical 
environment. In few cases it can be said that any cultural fact 
must of necessity follow from any particular environmental condi- 
tion. Environment far from always exerting a modifying influence 
on culture is indeed more often modified by it Thus although 
physical environment has its share of influence—and that not a 


negligible one—on culture, it cannot be said to be the determining 
factor of culture. 


The same argument applies with equal force to the ‘Economic 
environment theory. for man adapts himself to environment, 
whether geographic or economic, not by unreasoning instinct and 
habit like the lower animal but by virtue of a consciously reason- 
ing mind, and neither the physical environment nor the economic 
environment can be said to be a dynamic factor in the develop- 
ment of culture. 


As regards the ‘convergent evolution’ or ‘Convergence’ theory 
not long ago emphasised by some American anthropologists who 
recognised a peculiar tendency of diverse customs and bcliefs to 
converge towards similar forms, it is now recognised that 
‘convergence can by no means be a principle in itself and cannot 
in any sense be called a determinant of culture or even a process 
by which culture develops. Recent tendencies in American ethno- 
logy are towards liberation from its old ‘methodological bondage.’ 
In 1917, in his essay on “The Super-organic’, Kroeber inaugurated a 
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trend towards cultural objectivism and stressed the determinism of 
historic events and almost negated the role of the individual in 
history. But Sapir, HSeberlin and Goldenweiser while agreeing 
with Kroeber in his main contention regarding cultural autonomy 
have taken exception to his inadequate appreciation of the cultural 
significance of the individual—a significance which is the main theme 
of the present paper. 


Coming to the Historical or Ethnological theory of culture we 
find that, if pushed to its ultimate logical conclusion, it would lead 
to the search for a single centre of origin for each cultural pheno- 
menon. The evidence of the ethnography of different countries 
does not however appear to lend support to such a view. Again, 
ethnographic observation shows that cultural contact does not 
affect all communities in the same or similar manner. New cultural 
features brought by an immigrant group to a certain area are not 
equally received by different communities living in that area. One 
community perhaps rejects the entire set of such new cultural ideas 
or inventions, another selects only a few of them and rejects the 
rest and a third perhaps makes a more liberal selection. In fact, 
this cultural selection and assimilation is determined, more or less, 
by the particular type of culture of the recepient community—its 
social traditions and ideals. And in the process of acculturation, 
the borrowed element is not unoften variously altered or modified 
and in some cases transformed beyond recognition so as to suit 
the ideal of the recepient culture. The mechanism of selection, 
of reception or rejection, of assimilation or transformation is the 
human mind, or as the sociological school would say, the social 
mind. Thus it is human psychology and not the history of human 
migrations nor the borrowing or initiative habit of man, nor his 
geographic or economic environment that can supply the ultimate 
explanation of the origin and development of culture. 


Finally we come to the sociological explanation of culture. 
Whereas the orthodox evolutionary or psychological school tries 
to explain the origin and development of culture by a reference to 
individual psychology. the sociological school of which Emile 
Durkheim and Levy Brühl are the leading exponents hold that as 
culture or human custom and human institutions are all social 


* 
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phenomena, the development of culture has to be explained by a 
reference to what is called the ‘social mind.’ The social mind, 
we are told, is the key to the adaptive processes of the social life. 
Among the exponents of this theory of the social mind there are 
certain differences of opinion as to the fundamental cultural 
phenomenon. According to Prof, Durkheim, it is the ‘social 
constraint exerted upon the individual mind by the ‘social mind’; 
according to the American Sociologist Prof. Franklin Henry 
Giddings, the elementary social fact on which human society, and 
therefore human culture, rests is the ‘consciousness of kind.” The 
social mind is described by Giddings as ‘the phenomenon of many 
individual minds in interaction, so playing upon one another that 
they simultaneously feel the same sensation or emotion. arrive at 
one judgment, and perhaps act in concert.” According to the 
French sociologist M. Gabriel Tarde, the elementary factor is imita- 
tion, and develops by imitation or the transmission of feeling and 
idea from one individual to another, from one group to another. 
and from one generation to another. According to the great 
psycho-analyst, Dr. Sigmund Freud, it is ‘libido’ or love that holds 
together human society, and love-relationships constitute the 
essence of the group mind. 


One defect in all these single-key theories would appear to 
be that they all regard cultural facts as the result of a particular 
activity of the mind, 'social constraint, 'consciousness of kind.' 
‘imitation,’ libido," or ‘love’ and so forth, and not. as | venture to 
think, what it should be, namely the conjoint activities of the mind 
as a whole. ‘Social constraint.’ or ‘consiciousness of kind.” or 
‘imitation’ or ‘libido’ would appear to be but one out of many 
elements in the process of cultural developmen:. 


The cultural process itself would appear to be a complex— 
the result of a multiplicity of mental activities and not capable of 
interpretation by any one of them as the fundamental and causative 
element. Perhaps a more comprehensive and at the same time 
modified form of theory in terms of the human mind including what 
has been called the 'group mind' may come nearer the mark, but that 
does not concern us in the present paper. 


As regards the question whether it is the social mind or the 
individual mind which is the creative agent in cultural evolution, it 
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seems to me that the distinction is more verbal than real. No 
ethnologist will deny that cultural evolution is a product of the mind 
of man living in more or less organised groups or societies and 
develops by the play of mind upon mind—the inter-communication 
and inter-stimulation of ideas and the inter-action of different minds 
held together by the bond of common interests and aims. 


But what | here desire to lay special emphasis upon is that 
the influence of individual minds on the general mind and thus on 
the culture of the group counts for a good deal in the history and 
development of culture, —that the creativeness of the individual is 
as much a formative factor in culture as racial and cultural contact 
and racial miscegenation. Dr. Sigmund Freud in his account of the 
erotic origin of sociai groups would appear to hit the mark more 
closely when he says that human social groups are dominated by 
two libidinal or emotional ties.—on the one hand to the leader as 
their ideal and, on the other, to the other members of the group 
through the leader or ideal. In fact, what is called the “social 
mind' or "group mind'' is ordinarily not active but reactive. New 
steps in cultural advance—epoch-making ideas or new inventions 
—hrst originate in some gifted individual mind within the group. 
True. the individua! mind is more or less conditioned by the social 
mind or cultural setting. But although the germ of the new idea 
may have been already seething in the general mind of the com- 
munity, it remains infructuous until a great man arises to seize the 
idea hitherto floating nebulously in the social atmosphere, so to say, 
breathes life into it and brings it to the light of day ; and the idea 
begins to mould the age; and around it in timc, ‘new systems grow. 
A great man feels with great intensity, grasps in its entirety and ex- 
presses with remarkable clearness some idea that may have been long 
vaguely struggling to take shape in the group-mind. His intense feeling 
clear vision, kindling thought and thrilling expression of the thought. 
his enthusiasm for the idea and his throbbing words electrify his 
group-fellows. And the idea, broad-based on common feeling—on 
the common mind of the group—serves to ‘put lever to the heavy 
world, '—to push the community, country or nation up one or more 
steps higher in the cultural ladder. 


Even primitive societies have had their Dr. Tagores and Sir 
Jagadishes, Sir Prafullas and Sir Asutoshes, their Tilaks and 
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Gandhis, leaders of thought and leaders of action, — a much hum- 
bler scale. Every close observer of primitive societies knows that it is 
their ' great men '—men gifted with higher intelligence and superior 
individuality and broader and keener vision than their tribe-fellows,— 
who even in such societies rise from time to time and succeed in intro- 
ducing some new idea or new social or religious idea and usages to 
modify, supplement or supplant older ideas or usages, and thereby 
help the community a little forward in the onward path of progress. 
Less frequently a greater man may arise perhaps to introduce a new 
system of ideas, belief and conduct which may help the community 
to take an unusually long stride in its onward march. 

Thus, in primitive societies, as in civilised communities, it is 
their great men—or the ideas and ideals they stand for,—that are 
the dynamic factors in the cultural progress of a people. It is they 
who introduce their communities or countries to fresh lines of 
thought, feeling and activity, and lead them on to higher aims, 
ideals and powers, and thus serve as dynamic forces of culture. 
If we compare culture to leverage. a great man or rather some 
great ideal or invention of a great mind may be compared to the 
moving power, and the community or group-mind to the weight to 
be moved by the lever. The individual great man dies, but the 
power that he has communicated to the community or the country — 
the ideal and the enthusiasm for the ideal with which he has inspired 
them—continues to carry them forward along the way he has mar- 
shalled them, until years or decades or perhaps centuries later (when 
in the meanwhile the group-mind has perchance been stimulated and 
widened by cultural contact or racial fusion, and has otherwise 
gathered ‘germs of a higher birth’), another great man emerges, enters 
upon the labours of his predecessors, makes stepping-stones of 
them to attain to some brighter ideal, and, with this ideal as a 
power ' puts fresh lever ' to the culture of his people and helps to 
raise it to a further higher level. 





INDIAN POLITICAL EVOLUTION COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF THE WEST 


(PROFESSOR NARAYAN CHANDRA BANERJEE M.A.) 


The history of India, like that of many countries of the West, 
affords us ample material for a comparative study of the political 
development of communities. Warious causes and circumstances, 
however, prevent our realising it. The lack of a recorded history, 
the utter absence of a chronology, the quaint commixture of history 
with fable and myth—all stand in the way of our properly studying 
the evidences, however scanty, which are furnished by our early 
religious and political literature. We lose sight of real historical 
facts which in our eyes seem to merge in myths and these myths 
again pass into the domain of fable. Accustomed as we are to hear 
of the absence of free institutions in the East, we reconcile our- 
selves to oug supposed inferiority in this respect and regard these 
as the exclusive patent of the West. We turn to Greece, to Rome. 
or to the countries of Northern and Western Europe for a study 
of free political institutions and regard our own countries as the 
birth-place and the peculiar habitation of despotic power. 


All this, again, seems to receive ready confirmation from the 
evidences furnished by our later legal and religious literature. The 
later tendency to deify monarchy as a divine institution, the belief 
in kings being the mundane counterparts of the great gods, the 
stories of irresponsible exercise of authority by some despotic Hindu 
kings, described in later chronicles like that of Kashmere, the spirit 
of submission to authority, all go to prove the utter absence of free 
institutions as far as India was concerned. To all superficial observers 
the force of this evidence appears to be more than conclusive, and 
the average Indian accepts it without attempting to proceed further. 

This. however, is hardly true and a careful study of the ancient 
Indian records places before us facts which not only prove the 
contrary but explain the causes of Indian political degeneration. 
India has passed through all trying vicissitudes of fortune. Beginning 
with that remote antiquity when the Indian Aryans were settled on 
the banks of the Indus and the Jumna, till the days when the trium- 
phant might of conquering foreigners enslaved her people, she 
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underwent successive commotions and turmoils, hardly known to 
other lands. The free communities of the earliest period were 
exposed to the hostile enemy or were assailed by the ambition of 
powerful chiefs. Racial differences or those of classes, also had 
their full play, and all these brought in successive modifications and 
changes. In the midst of these turmoils, in the midst of the conflict 
of parties or principles, in the midst of commotions succeeding one 
after the other, her social and political institutions were shaken to 
their very foundations. The earlier organisations of her people 
were modified. Society was repeatedly remodelled, governments 
were repeatedly reconstructed. and the older and simpler existence 
passed away. 


Repeated foreign incursions led to anarchy, and anarchy paved 
the way for new social and political reconstruction. Every time, as 
the Indian tried to resuscitate the social order, he took more care 
to strengthen the executive power, as a bulwark against anarchy and 
foreign domination. The desire for protection of life and property, 
and an eagerness to ensure the continuance of the social order 
made the people part with their liberty or the ancient right of self- 
government. Monarchy strengthened its hands. Repeated trumoils 
helped the princes to consolidate personal sovereignty and to sub- 
vert the ancient democracies. With the working of the process of 
consolidation the clans disappeared. The small states were all 
merged into considerable monarchies, which, on account of their size 
and internal diversity, became unwieldy for control by democratic 
popular assemblies. Social complexities and religious upheavals 
destroyed the homogeneity of the people, lossened the bonds of 
the tribe. and made the task easy for the growth of pure monarchies. 
Sacerdotalism. also, viewed the problem of political discipline from 
the standpoint of cosmic order, and extolled the rising monarchical 
authority. 

A critical observer cannot fail to observe the working of these 
forces in the Madhyade$a. even during the later Brahmaya age. 
There, Royalty was extolled every day and in course of time came 
to be regarded as the true governmental system. Complexities in 
social and religious matters favoured its further development. Then 
came other changes. With the sixth century B-C., which saw the 
foundation of powerful empires elsewhere and which also saw social 
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and intellectual commotions culminating in the rise of Buddhism, 
Jainism and other systems, powerful forces operated in favour of 
centralisation and absolutism. The tide of Imperialism grew higher 
and higher. The working of the forces tending towards absolutism 
was associated with the movement for the unification of the country, 
and this culminated in the Great Empire of the Mauryas, which arose 
immediately with the Greek invasion of the Punjab. That vast 
edifice, which for a time stood as a bulwark against foreign aggres- 
sion, was, however, short-lived and crumbled to dust with the in- 
auguration of the theocratic propaganda of Asoka. 


India again fell a prey to foreign domination. Her fairest fields 
became the hunting ground of the savage races of Central Asia. 
The Bactrian, the Greek, the Scythian, the Parthian and the Kusana, 
successively, poured into her plains, and dominated on her people till 
another upheaval contributed to the rise of the Empire of the Guptas. 
This, after a period of three centuries, was again assailed by foreign 
hordes and crumbled to dust. After the defeat of the Hunnish bar- 
barians, rival powers struggled for supremacy The country was 
more or less divided into a large number of principalities, some of 
which remained for ever local powers, while others struggled for 
Imperial hegemony. The differences of localities became promin- 
ent. Dynastic wars and conquests became the order of the day. 
As for the people. local autonomy and communal self-government 
more or less ensured the continuance of their life and prosperity. 
The rulers everywhere became free from popular control. The only 
checks that operated on them, were the limited character of their 
authority, the privileges of the sacerdotal or the military orders, or 
the chances and fears of successful popular risings. Politically, the 
people ceased to exist, their destinies were left to be moulded by 
their rulers. This became the general rule. In some of the princi- 
palities, the arrogance of princes waxed higher and higher. The 
absence of constitutional checks to their authority enabled them to 
assume the role of irresponsible despots, and they often perpetrated 
tyrannies which disgrace the annals of any country. 


From the above it would appear that India was not always the 
home of despotic authority. As we shall see very soon, the early 
Indian communities were as free and democratic as their brethren 


elsewhere. Then, gradually, their condition was changed. The 
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same forces which operated in Greece and Rome or which subverted 
the free Teutonic institutions and helped the rise of the divine 
monarchies of the Middle Age, acted in India also. As a result of 


these, similar changes were brought in. Democracies gradually 
faded into insignificance. Limited royal authority made place for 
irresponsibility. The people ceased to be masters of their own 


destinies and became slaves of their rulers. Yet the history of Indian 
political institutions has something to speak on behalf of the genius 
and temperament of her people. For though there was a change, 
yet, Monarchy never became so irresponsible as in Europe after the 
Reformation. The kirg was venerated—his office was highly 
extolled—his functions were compared to those of the rulers of the 
universal forces—the Devas. yet the Indian people never accepted 
king as the counterpart or the vicegerent of the omnipotent Deity. 
Nor did India ever see any Caesar cult as we find in the history 
of decayed Rome after the world conquest, and no prince dared 
to pretend to be invested with “the right divine of princes to 
govern wrong. 


Monarchy was not the only form of government. Republics, 
too, existed—perhaps as numerous and as potent as in the Western 
world. Their history is lost to us. We have neither detailed 
records of the vicissitudes of party fortune—or the services of emi- 
nent popular lead rs. Yet, no one car. deny their continued existence 
for ages or the true character of their pluralistic political discipline. 
When their history is properly studied, it will be found that they 
were not a whit inferior to those of the Western world. Indeed, 
some of them existed for as long a period as Athens at least. In 
some other cases, in spite of a lack of historical details, there is 
evidence enough to prove their continued existence for longer 
periods. We need not dilate any further upon the republics. They 
are numerous, but we simply refer to some of these. Prominent 
among these were :— 

(a) The Yadava confederacy. 


(b) The confederation of the Licchavis who were kinsmen to 
the Sakyas and thus closely connected with the founder 
of Buddhism. 


(c) The confederacy of the Brahmin oligarchs of Kerala. 
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Of the democratic ganas, we may mention the following— 


I. The Yaudheyas— who retained their existence for nearly 


1400 years e.g. from the days of Panini to the sixth or seventh century 
A. D. 


2. The Malavas—who retained their republican life from before 
the time of Alexander to the Vith cen. B. C, 


2. The Audumbaras—who are mentioned by Panini and Megas- 


thenes. 
4. The Kunindas. 
5. The Vrsnis. 
6. The Sibis. 
7. The Arjunayanas. 


The existence of these is borne out not only by literary evidence, 
but by the surer testimony of coins and inscriptions or that of for- 
eign visitors. The Greeks of Alexander, have left us accounts of 
Indian border states whose republican spirit simply recalled to the 
minds of the dacayed Hellenes, the by gone spirit of Sparta or 
Athens. We need not go into details about their history, for, the 
Greek testimony speaks but too highly of the free peoples whom 
they met after crossing the greater part of Western Asia. 


Republics thus existed in India, and republicanism was once à 
potent force in the country. Mere subservience to the will of the 
irresponsible monarch was not the normal condition of affairs. Her 
people had no exclusive patent for adoration, veneration or obedi- 
ence. They, too. knew how to deliberate in the assembly hall, to 
discuss public affairs, and to determine their own political destinies. 
Nor were they insignificant to be laughed at, and if we have the 
testimony of Phyrrus as to the '' gods " of the Roman Senate, we 
have a similar eulogy uttered by the Buddha on his kinsmen the 
Licchavis who appeared to him as the ` gods in the Traya-trimsa 
Heaven." In a later age, the statecraft of Kautilya, actuated by 
a desire for the unification of the country, did its best to undermine 
their supremacy, yet Kautilya, the master of statecraft, could not 
but look upon them with admiration and dread. 


As time went on, the cause of monarchy was furthered by social 
complexities. In an age of universalism and of social federation, 
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the democratic city or the oligarchic confederation became an 
anachronism, and they passed away—some succumbed to the Im- 
perialistic movement, while in others the ideals of their enemies 
acted and reacted and turned the republicans into local dynasts. 


Yet the spirit and the tradition survived. The spirit of local or 
tribal independence had often clashed with the centralising tendencies 
of monarchy. The lattter principle survived, but in that struggle it was 
modified and it changec its character. Local autonomy and respect 
for local laws and customs came to have recognition even with the 
most despotic Kings. 


Nor did the republican genius die out. |t manifested itself in 
other spheres. If there «vas sacerdotalism in politics, the spint of 
asseftion and reason asserted itself in the domain of intellect. It 
would be idle to dilate on this, but only this much may be pointed 
out, that each of the three regions remains memorable, as having 
produced, some of India's foremost teachers. The region of the 
Kosala-Videha (Magadha) Confederacy produced Mahavira and 
Buddha, the Yadavas produced Srikrgna, while in the family of 
the Brahmin ex-oligarchs of Kerala, arose the last great teacher of 
India, Sri Sankaracarya. 


European scholars have often harped upon the deficiency of 
the Indian intellect in political speculation. Many have lamented 
it while admitting the excellence of Hindu philosophy, Some have 
gone so far as to say that Indis had no politics and the India genius 
was deficient inasmuch as the Indians cared little for material 
advancement. Here an attempt will be made to show that they 
were not lacking in interest in matters relating to the affairs of the 
world, and devoted as much attention to the consideration of social 
and political matters as the Western thinkers of the Middle ages or 
those succeeding them. They often attempted to solve supremely 
important social questions or topics of politics, and speculated on 
the origin of sovereignty, the relation between the state and the 
individual, the functions of Royalty or the social aspect of political 
life, as intelligently as the Western thinkers. In some cases it 
would appear that they prove their originality or even superiority over 
their western brethren. 


"The want of a systematic history makes it difficult for us to 
record the activities of the earliest speculators. but when we come 
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to the Great Epic, the Mahabharata, we find the names of a large 
number of Indian political thinkers whose opinions are cited, only 
through the mouth of Bhisma “the last of the departing race of 
wise ancients.'' 


Some of these thinkers go to the very root of the question. They 
tr; to picture to themselves the state of affairs which existed prior 
to the evolution of social order, or the origin of sovereign authority. 
They discuss the “ state of nature " in the same way as Hobbs, 
Locke and Rousseau. Some of them ; ttempt to attribute the origin 
of government to contract between the ruler and the ruled, and in 
one case at least we find a better handling of the problem than that 
of the renowned Hobbs. 


In the R&jadharma chapters we find also, conflicts between 
separate schools of thought. Some regard monarchy as a human 
institution. others venerate it as something divine. The extremist 
champions of popular rights denounce an unrighteous king and go 
so far as to pronounce, their dethronement oc death—some even 
go so far as to regard it as the duty of subjects to punish unrighteous 
kings. 

Next to these, we have the innumerable Arthasastra-writers, 
whose names only—to our misfortune, have come down to us—only 
in ridiculous epithets or in nick names. They were the founders 
of schools of socio-ethical discipline and wrote mainly from the point 
of view of the rulers. 

The last of these ArthaSastra writers was Kautilya, whom Indian 
tradition regards as the master diplomat who single-handed over- 
threw the Nandas. His Arthasastra remains to this day a monument 
of Indian political genius. His keen insight into the minds of men, 
his handling of political problems, his theories about a paternal king, 
his advocacy of the active duties of the king, will ever remain some- 
thing worthy of the consideration of posterity, inspite of the lapec 
of a score of centuries. Further more, his ideas about the requisites 
of an ideal state, show how clearly he anticipated the problems, 
which only recently, have drawn the attention of the modern thinkers 


of our day- 

Throughout his book, he harps on the unity of interest subsist- 
ing between the ruler and the ruled, and identifies the interest of the 
ruler with that of his subjects. It was he, who first propounded 
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those ideas, which in the days of Asoka, laid the foundations of 
his memorable enunciation of the fatherly duties of a prince to 
his subjects, as well as the moral obligation on the part of rulers to 
do their subjects all possible good. 


To the glory of that great man, it must further be said, that 
he stood out as the champion of the moral and intellectual supe- 
riority of the Indians, by his strenuous attempts to put down, that 
revolting practice of men holding property in men—a custom which 
was in " vogue among the mlecchas." About the same time as 
he wrote. the great Greek thinker Aristotle, was trying to find an 
excuse and explanation for that custom and had gone so far as to 
justify its existence. 


With Kautilya, ended that remarkable period of Hindu 
political speculation. In the hands of Asoka. the grandson 
of his disciple. the state changed its character and ideals. No 
longer circumscribed to the duties of maintaining the protection 
and prosperity of the subjects, the state came to be identified. with 
an organisation for the universal moral propaganda—an agency not 
only for the preaching of universal brotherhood. but also for the 
mental and moral welfare of mankind—a celestial dream in which 
the state lost itself. 


With Kautilya, the formative period of Hindu political genius 
ended. He proved to be the last of a great race of men followed 
only by pigmies, who could claim no originality—but submitted 
without reasoning or accepted without questioning. In the eyes 
of all subsequent thinkers—with the" exception of Sukranitisara- 
writer, the State came to be associated more with a coercive 
authority which maintained the social order and ensured peace, 
rather than an organisation which tackled the problems of the man 
of ' wants and desires’ and devoted its energies to the material 
welfare of human-kind. 


Analysis of the State Concept 
Let us now proceed with the analysis of the State Concept 
and sum up the chief characteristics of the State as it was con- 
ceived in ancient India. 
The Hindu political speculation with regard to the State 
was objective and a practical one. The trend of thought never 
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carried it to that fine idealism as we find with the Great European 
thinkers. The primary idea in conceiving a state was the desire to 
ensure the happiness of the individual and of society in general, 
In origin it was conceived as a voluntary association of individuals 
—with the express object of eliminating violence or injustice— 
those elements detrimental to man's safety and progress, Almost all 
Indian accounts agree in attributing the origin of sovereignty or 
government to contract. Man dictated by instinct or natural law, 
in order to ensure his personal safety, must live in society ; once 
society is established conventions are laid down guiding the con- 
duct of men. For the observance of these, the necessity of a coer- 
cive power is felt as being due to aberrations in human conduct, 
which owing to external influences of greed or error deviates from 
‘the inner reason, c.g., the dictates of Dharma which is nothing but 
an objective reflection emanating from the Rita the primordial 
concept of moral order, and evolves the right line of conduct in the 
individual man. At one time, this Dharma guided the actions of 
men, but as man became influenced by greed and vice. society 
was on the decay. To continue the normal working of the right 
principle was evolved the Dandaniti, the sum-total of rules which 
emanated from man's inner sense of right and wrong or good and 
evil, Later on came the machinery for enforcing its rules and 
thereby to regulate the conduct of all men. Dandaniti or the law 
of punishments came to regulate human conduct by awarding 
punishment for violation of justice and by rewarding the virtuous. 
It thus became the external bond. which went to ensure the 
existence and progress of men in civil society. The right to award 
punishments was vested in the State which guided all the external 
relations of men. 


The basic idea in the concept of Dandaniti (or regulated 
violence) was one of order and not of freedom as with the modern 
Western thinkers. The working of the law meant an opportunity 
to each member of the State by defining and safeguarding his 
relation to the whole. This concept of order, moreover, had an 
intimate relation with man's inner ideas, and had a fine psycho- 
logical basis. Man's primary ideas have always been—those 
relating to his life and security and perfection—his ideas of justice. 
of charity—ideas common to men of all grades and ages. 
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The realisation of the order meant that the individual must 
have a free scope for the fruition of his ideas. This meant that his 
lfe must be guaranteed and at the same time opportunities must 
be furnished, so that he can bring his life to perfection. 


In the words of Fichte “to live and let live” became the 
motto of the State. Hence the scope of state-action became fully 
comprehensive, and it included all sorts of active help and 
encouragement to the industries and efforts of the individual by 
which he could maintain himself and could help himself. The re- 
gulation of the arte of life, agriculture, trade and commerce, all came 
within the sphere of State actions and this from a very early period. 
Such ideas are present even in the inaugural hymns of the Yajur- 
Veda and we have practical illustrations of this in the Jatakas. 


The State thus became something more than mere police. Its 
chief aim was the realisation on the part of its members—all possible 
benefit as far as the material aspect of life was concerned. The 
normal working of the social organism came under its superin- 
tendence. Consequently, it was not confined to the bestowal of 
benefits on a particular class or a particular section. It came to 
embrace all sections of the community. l 


The Indian State was thus a material or economic state. It was 
freed from theocratic ideals, and was a means to a greater end—e.g. 
man’s self-realisation and his attainment of salvation. 


It had a wide scope of action and was far from being narrow. 
It could admit within its folds men of all castes. and creeds irres- 
pective of their origin, custom or religion. Foreign elements with 
diverse religious and social ideals came and settled in India and 
thus added to its strength. In the days of India's political greatness 
the state presented to the world this high and noble ideal. 


Herein it bears a great contrast with the Greek ideal of state. 
The fine idealism of Greek culture confined the state within the 
limits of the city—nay—to the governing element of that small com- 
munity. The ideal was rigid—it could not expand. Greece for 
ever remained divided into the narrow and isolated communities : 
the ideals of humanity were to her confined to the city and hardly 
had any room for expansion. Such an ideal continued to exist till 
the last days of her existence and when the genius of the semi- 
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barbarian Macedonian attempted the expansion of the Hellenes, the 
Hellenic ideal lost itself in the midst of the barbarian whom it had 
vanquished and felled to the ground. 


The only redeeming feature of this narrow ideal was its ten- 
dency towards the strengthening of the bonds of solidarity among 
the members of this small community. In India, such a solidarity 
was indeed lacking. The widest possible divergences were allowed 
to exist amongst the communities ; mutual hatreds, too, existed 
and there was hardly any attempt to bring all sections to a common 
standard. Rather than have unity the Indian delighted in diversity. 
Yet her ideals were nobler and higher. There was no lack indeed 
of that narrow patriotism, nor were there any germs of a narrow 
nationalistic ideal, which made her people often look upon out- 
siders with contempt and suspicion, but there ever was the presence 
of the human and cosmopolitan ideal, which we cannot find else- 
where—not even in civilized Europe—until we come to the middle 
of the last century or the dawn of the present one. 


These two characteristics are worthy of note. They give us 
not only an insight into the Indian ideas of state, but throw some 
light on the chief ideals which influenced politics. 

India in decay has forgotten her past. She is now the butt of 
ridicule with the Westerner, who denies her a place in the history 
of political development, mocks her pacifism and scoffs at her 
tenacity to the past. 

Yet history will prove that in her arose those political ideals— 
which looked more to humanity than to the solidarity of the narrow 
social group. Here it was that conscience was freed from dogma. 
Here it was that oppressed nationalities found refuge from time 
immemorial. Here it was, that men could live side by side inspite 
of differences ; here it was again, that the germs of cosmopolitan 
ideals first manifested themselves—ideals for which the thinkers of 
our own civilized modern age are sighing in vain. 








SIDE-LIGHT ON SOME. ASOKAN EDICTS 


(PROF. Sukumar DUTT, M.A., B.L.) 


Historical mistakes have a trick of repeating themselves, specially 
in ancient Indian history where the brick-making of theory goes on 
merrily without the necessary straw of facts. A most remarkable 
mistake of this kind is the popular idea regarding Asoka's relation 
to the Buddhist Samgha. 


In his well-known monograph on Asoka, Vincent Smith says. 
" The imperial government (of Asoka) was an absolute autocracy 
in which the king's will was supreme. From about B.C, 259 Asoka 
applied his autocratic power to the Buddhist Church, which he ruled 
as its Head' * Subsequent writers on Asoka seem to have taken 
their cue from Vincent Smith and have described him as an ecclesias. 
tical as well as civil ruler (Vide Radha Kumud Mookerjee's Men and 
Thought in Ancient India and Bhandarkar's Asoka). This view of 
Asoka has been hastily gathered from three Pillar Edicts, viz., 
Sarnath, Sanchi and Kausambi (Allahabad). But these significant 
edicts require a deeper study and call for a closer interpretation than 
have been given to them hitherto. 


For one thing, the fact has been hardly realised sufficiently that 
by the time of Asoka the Buddhist Samgha had developed into a 
highly organised corporation, It possessed a code of monastic laws in 
the Vinayapitaka, the existence of which as a complete code about the 
middle of the 4th. century, B. C. does not admit of any serious doubt. 
Bhandarkar however says that © the Buddhist Church probably never 
had the system of administration enjoyed by the Christian Church in 
Europe." f If the idea is that the Buddhist Samgha never possessed 
a sufficient body of laws and regulations for the government of its 
internal affairs, | might refer the reader, if permitted, to Ch. 6 (on 


The Internal Polity of a Buddhist Samgha) of my book on Early 


* Vincent Smith's Asoka (2nd Ed.), p. 92. 
t Bhandarkar's Asoka (Calcutta University 1925), p. 98. 
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Buddhist Monachism (Trübner's Oriental Series) for a complete re- 
futation of it. To be the '" Head " or the ©’ Ruler ` of the Buddhist 
Samgha would ‘imply a certain status, and it is necessary to enquire 
whether such a status was open to Asoka at all. 


Let us at the outset recapitulate the data from which Asoka's 
ecclesiastical rulership has been sought to be inferred. These are 
represented, as we have already said, by three Pillar Edicts. Of 
these, the Sarnath edict is in the best state of preservation. It 
consists of two parts—the first dealing with schisms in the Samgha 
and the second with the manner in which the edict is to be published 
and circulated by the Dharma-Mahamatras to whom it appears to 
be addressed. The edict is styled a Sasana.* The operative part 
of the Sasana appears elso in the Sanchi edict, coupled with an 
expression of desire that the Samgha may remain united for ever. 
It recurs in the pillar edict, addressed to the Mahamatras 
at Kausambi, now preserved at Allahabad. The Sasana is to the 
effect that the Bhiksu or Bhiksuni who brings about schism(bheda) 
in the Samgha should be made to put on white robes (odafani 
dusani) and to live at a place outside the Avasa or monastic colony 
(anavasasi).T To superficial readers of these edicts, two alternatives 
will readily suggest themselves—that a law was promulgated by the 
Emperor relating to the government of the Buddhist Samgha, either 
in his capacity as the sovereign or as the Head of the Church. None 
of these alternatives, however, goes to the root of the real question 


at issue. 

In the first place. considering the constitution of the Buddhist 
Samgha, as reflected in the Vinayapitaka, which must be taken to 
be pre-Asokan, if there is any force at all in the arguments advanced 
on the point by Max Müller and Rhys Davids. it is impossible to 
posit that the Buddhist Samgha in Asoka's time could have E 
recognised Head competent to lay down the law for it. While 
Buddha was alive, he was the Satth8 or Law-giver of the Samgha 
But after his demise, there was no successor in this capacity to him, 
The Samgha, as Oldenberg happily puts it, passed from a ` mon- 


® See Hultzsch's Inscriptions of Asoka (Cor. Ins. Ind.—New Ed., 1925), p. 162— 
"hevam iyam s»asanc, etc. 

f See Ibid, pp. 150 (Kausambi), 161 (Sanchi}, 162 (Sarnath). 

t See Oldenberg’s Vinayapitakam, Intro., pp. xxxviii—xxxix, and also Vinaya 
Texts, S. B. E., pt. i, Intro., p. xxiii. 
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archical to a republican type. * A most significant passage in point 
will be found in the Gopaka-Moggallana Suttanta in the Majjhima- 
Nikaya, where Vassakara asks Ananda whether Gotama has marked 
out any particular Bhiksu who should be the refuge of the Samgha 
after his death. Ananda answers in the negative. Vaseakara then 
asks if anyone has been subsequently nominated in that behalf. Being 
answered in the negative, he enquires wonderingly how unity exists 
among the followers of Gotama. Ananda answers. '"There is no want 
to us of a refuge ; O Brahmana, we have a refuge, the Dhamma"' f. 
Nothing stands out more clearly in the Vinayapitaka than this re- 
publican self-government of the Buddhist Samgha. The transactions of 
a monastic community are called Samgha-kammas which are classified 
into numerous forms, described in the minutest detail. These Sam- 
gha-kammas are based on universal suffrage, every duly qualified 
member of the monastic community having an equal right of voting 
and participating in them. Not only is the idea of the paramount 
authority of a person—a recognised head, a spiritual dictator, or an 
abbot—foreign to the constitution of a Buddhist Samgha, but it is 
definitely excluded in a number of passages.t No person, however 
highly placed, could pretend to legislate for the Buddhist Samgha 
and set up as its ecclesiastical ruler. 


The special matter of the Asokan edicts we have been con- 
sidering is distinctly included in the monastic code. Schisms are 
dealt with in Cullavagga. iv. 14 and vii, 5. A distinction seems to 
be drawn there between an honest difference of opinion, not intended 
to bring about a permanent division, and a difference intended to 
cause a schism. In the first case, the ground of difference is duly 
placed before the entire Samgha and decided on by voting and 
after the decision, it cannot be re-opened on pain of a Pacittiya 
offence. But what about a difference intended to bring about a 
schism? 

The attitude towards such a diference shows a clear development. 
At first such a difference seems to have entailed expulsion from the 
Samgha. In Mahavagga, i. 67, we find the injunction: "'' Samgha- 


* See Oldenberg's Buddha (trans. by Hoey. 1882). 
f Cited by Oldenberg.—See lbid, p. 341, Footnote. 
I See Dutt’s Early Buddhist Monachis, pp. 143—145, 


33 
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bhedako bhikkhave anupsampanno na upasampadetabbo upasam- 
panno nàsctabbo.'" (A *chismatic. O Bhiksus, should not be given 
Upasampada or initiation; if already initiated, should be expelled.) 
This appears to have been the original attitude towards schismatics. 
But it is modified in the Patimoksa, in which the attempt to bring 
about a schism is classed among the Samghadidesa offences 
(Samgha, 10), entailing the penalties of Parivāsa and Mánatta, which 
consist in the imposition of certain disabilities only. In Cullavagga, 
vii, 5, 5, curses are invoked on the intending schismatic. But in vii, 
>. 6, a distinction is implied between an honest intention to bring 
about a schism and a dishonest one. (It is useless here to form 
conjectures as to the historical circumstances which might have 
brought about th/s modification of attitude towards schisms and 
schismatics, but there can be no manner of doubt that the Buddhist 
monastic code contained not only the law but the procedure also of 
dealing with them. 


lt will thus appear that Asoka’s Sasana in the Sarnath and the 
other edicts is not a new law imposed by a superior authority on the 
Buddhist Ssmgha. It is clearly based on the original rule contained in 
Mahavagga, i. 67;* it is in fact nothing more than a declaration of 
a law of Buddhist Vinaya which contained the original rule of deal- 
ing with schismatics. No headship of the Samgha is implied in such 
a declaration. 

But the significance of this declaration must be carefully 
studied. Few will centend at this hour of the day that the kings 
and emperors of ancient India were despots of the mid-Asian type 
whose personal rule was unhampered by constitutional restraints. In 
fact the idea of the king being the law-maker is not countenanced in 
Indian jurisprudence at all. The function of the king is limited to 
upholding the law and to punishing infringements thereof, and is 
not the making of the law which exists by immemorial custom, 
independently of him. Society was made up of autonomous units 


* The ru'e enjoins (i) not giving Upasampada to an intending schismatic and 
(ii) expulsion of an actüal schismatic. The edicts clearly set forth the second part 
of the injunction. But it seems to me that the first part also is declared in the 
Kausembi edict in the words—' 'Samghasi no lahige'" (see Inscriptions of Asoka, 
Cor. Ins. Ind., 1925, p. 159), The words mean—' Receive not into the Samgha. 


The edict being mutilated at this place, the object of the verb i» m . 
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and kingship embodied only the principle of co-ordination and pro- 
tection. The edicts of Asoka have not unfortunately been studied 
from this point of view of Indian jurisprudence, which would 
probably reveal the fact that even in those edicts in which he 
appears to be legislating, as for example in the pillar edicts where he 
prohibits the s!aughter of certain specified animals, Asoka was simply 
reviving and declaring old laws which had fallen into diesuetude 
for curiously enough the prohibition of jslaughter of specified animals 
is found in the Hindu Smrtis as well as in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 
As a constitutional sovereign, Asoka could not make a law,—neither 
for the Buddhist Samgha nor for any other community, secular or 
religious. All that it was within his competence to do was to 
administer the old laws. 

The Sarnath edict of Ascka must be read and interpreted in 
the light of the juridical idea of Samaya. The word. Samaya, 
signifies in the Arthasastra and the Smrtis conventional or 
customary law.—the laws of Desa, Jāti, Kula and Samgha. It is 
laid down by Yajnavalkya that the king must save from violation the 
customary laws of Srenis, Naigamas, Pakhandis, and Ganas and 
uphold their authority.* In the Mitaksara, Pakhandi is explained 
as those who do not subscribe to the authority of the Vedas. such 
as Nagnas, Saugatas, etc. f Narada mentions Pakhandi, Naigama, 
Sreni, Püga, Vrata and Gana.t Manu mentions Grama, Desa and 
Samgha, § and his commentator, Medhatithi, defines Samgha as a 
group of persons of the same persuasion, belonging to different 
localities or different classes ; as for instances, the Samgha of 
Bhiksus, the Samgha of merchants, the Samgha of men learned in 
the Four Vedas. 

That the pious Buddhist Emperor was keenly alive to his con- 
stitutional duty of upho'ding Samaya, specially that of the 


* amama femen fafa: | 
We aati sor wur ussafei w dre a 
— Y ājñavalkya. ii, 192. 
t umafews 2 mer mataa Afa orar AmA: | 
t See Narada, Tit, x, 1—3. 
§ See Manu, viii, 219. 
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Pakhandis, who are expressly mentioned by Yajnavalkya, appears 
from his institution of a new class of officials for the purpose called 
Dharma-Mahamatras The Delhi-Topra Edict speaks of the 
institution of these officials of whom there is no mention either in 
the Arthasasira of Kautily or jn the Greek accounts of Sandracottas, 
The Emperor specifies the different classes of Pakhandis (nana- 
pasamdesu), e.g.. the Samgha, the Brahmanas, the Ajivakas znd the 
Nirgranthas, and is careful to add that the Dharma-Mahamiatras are 
to busy themselves not with these classes only, but with all other 
Pakhandis too.* The function of these officials with reference to 
the Buddhist Samgha would obviously be to see that the laws of 
Buddhist Vinaya, embodied in the Vinayapitaka, were duly 
observed and administered by such agencies as the laws themselves 
provided. Hence the pillar edicts of Sarnath, Kausambi and pro- 
bably Sanchi are addressed to the Dharma-Mahamiatras. It is quite 
likely that the danger of schisms had become very considerable 
in Asoka's time and a broadcasting of the Vinaya law of schism there- 
fore become imperatively necessary. The Vinaya rules, as we have 
already seen, contained provisions for dealing with schisms, but 
there were at the same time certain inconsistencies: The Sasana 
in the Sarnath edict set all these inconsistencies at rest by declaring 
the old stringent law as laid down in the Mahavagga. At any rate, a 
declaration like: this was within the undoubted competence of a 
constitutional king of ancient India. 


* See Inscriptions of Asoka (Cor. Ins. Ind., 1925), p. 132—""dhamma-mahamata 
chu me etesu cheva viyapata savesu cha amnesu pasamdesu." 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE SAMKHYA SYSTEM AS VIEWED 
BY THE VEDANTIST 


(DR. D. K. LADDU, M.A., Ph.D., etc.) 


The Samkhya system has been attributed to Kapila. The only 
works from which we gather our knowledge of the Samkhya system 
are the Sutras which are entitled the Samkhya Pravachana, and the 
Samkhya Kzrika of Isvad Krsna. Indian commentaries have dis- 
tinguished the pure Samkhya as Nirisvara and the theistic Samkhya 
as  Sesvara. By  Nirivara is meant that which does not 
acknowledge the existence of a being superior to both matter and 
spirit. But Kapila has not done this. He .simply leaves it doubtful 
whether he exists or not. He treats of philosophy rather in 
relation to matter and man than to Spirit, granting volition to 
mature and defying it; but when we find him asserting the 
superiority of spirit even to this defied nature, we cannot accuse 
him of complete materialism. Lastly, he admits the existence of 
a Spiritual Essence or Spiritual Being from Which individual souls 
have emanated and into which they are eventually to be re- 
absorbed. 

The pure Samkhya may be said to be Nirisvara or Atheistic, 
so far as it refers the creation of matter to a system of emanation, 
obedient to the will, not of the Puruga but of Prakrti. It, however, 
hints at the existence of a supreme Being in ferring the emanation 
of individual souls to Spiritual Essence. 


Kapila's idea of philosophy was that '' since heavens and deities 
to which we are supposed to go, are material and we are subject 
to the necessity of transmigration, it is a cure for the evils not only 
of this life but of any material existence through which we may 
pass. That these evils exist no man can deny. The remedies 
applied by men to these evils are faulty, for evils return again and 
again and the necessary means of cure cannot always be 
obtained. The reward offered is only material heaven in 
which even the gods themselves are liable to evils and are not 
immortal, and cannot, therefore, serve as an effective remedy 


— 
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against the evils, The only means. according to Kapila, of over- 
coming evils internal, external and forms of it beyond our power to 
oppose or check, the superhuman, is by liberating the soul from 
the shackles of matter. and this is attained by perfection of 
knowledge. Knowledge is certainly power. Knowledge is the 
highest perfection of man. The superiority of one man over 
another, of gods over man and of the Supreme Being over Gods is 
according to the superiority of the kowledge which they possess. 
While giving superiority to knowledge. he has omitted virtue. The 
omission of virtue gave birth to a new system known as Theistic 
Samkhya and necessitated the adoption of the devotional system 
contained in the Yoga of Patanjali. The object of this philosophy 
is final emancipation and consolation for the evils of this world. 
which it affords. The means proposed is knowledge. 


It is this knowledge Which explains the reasons of our existence 
on earth by drawing a line between matter and soul, nature and 
spirit and showing connection of these four with one another, 
the reason of their connection and their final disconnection. This 
knowledge, according to Kapila, is acquired by (l) Perception, 
(2) Inference, and (3) Testimony. Perception is the use of our 
senses in grasping those objects which are within their reach, such 
as: developed matter. Inference is the use of our senses in making 
deduction from that which is within our reach and it is of three 
kinds, viz., that of effect from cause, that of cause from effect, and 
comparison. Testimony is of two kinds, actual revelation and 
tradition. Inference, the great doctrine of causality, is established, 
and the existence of the imperceptible is proved, as that of nature, 
or the material essence, from that of developed matter. When 
perception and inference fail, revelation and tradition are accepted, 
from which are received the doctrines of transmigration, and the 
existence of gods. Kapila has often been accused of scepticism, 
which is largely due to the misunderstending of Sl. 64 of the 
Samkhya Karika. We might at best say that he has accepted 
without murmur two important dogmas, transmigration and the 
existence of the Gods. The excuse for the first is that transmigration 
was a theory which chimed in with his own ideas, and that for the 
second is his distance from scepticism. The questions proposed 
by him to answer were not " Do ] exist or does matter exist `° but 
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" what am | and what is matter?" which generally shows the trend 
of his mind. 


After having followed the order of the Samkhya Karika and the 
Kapila Sütras, we shall try to find what the general view of the 
system was. The pure Samkhya and all the schools which follow 
it distinguish everything that exists into the following twety-five 
categories, for a full exposition of which the reader is requested 
to read the Samkhya Karka and the Kapila Sutras :— 

(1). Nature. 

(2). Matter. 

(3). Consciousness. 

(4\—(8). The five subtle elements (Tanmatras) viz.. Sound, 
Tangibleness, Odour, Visibleness and Taste. 

(9)-(13) The five grosser elements (Mahabhitas), viz., Ether. 
(Akasa), Air (Vayu), Earth, Light and Water. 

(14)-(18). The five senses (Indriyas) viz., Hearing, Touching. 
Smelling, Seeing and Tasting. 

(19)-(23). The five organs of action (Karmendriyas) viz., the 
Voice, the Hands, the Feet, the Anus and the Penis. 

(24). The Heart (Manas). 
(25). Spirit (Atman). 

Such in short is the outline of system to which the Samkhya 
reduces all that exists. We must see what proofs are adduced to 
support their existence. As scepticism has no place in the philo- 
sophy of Kapila he does not apply his method rigidly to developed 
matter. Perception through the medium of the senses and judicious 
employment of our mental faculties are the proofs adduced for its 
existence. . The existence of nature and spirit are, therefore, to be 
demonstrated and the means employed is inference. The existence 
of nature as the cause of matter is proved in five ways and the 
great doctrine of causality is thus established, 

(1). The finite individuality of different existing things proves 
that they must have an external cause. If they were 
themselves their own cause, they could have no limits, 
no beginning. 

(2). The likeness existing between several individual objects 
forming them into a class, proves a common origin. 
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(3. The actual activity in everything formed for action 
proves the existence of an enlivening principle. 


(4. The complete difference between cause and effect which 
is perceived in every common matter, proves that 
matter cannot be its own cause and requires something 
different from matter as its cause, which is nature. 


(5). The inseparable unity of the whole Universe, no part 
of which can exist without and independent of the rest, 
shows the indivisible source from which all spring. 


In these arguments we find that the Sámkhya has granted volition 
to nature and has made it the material and the efficient cause of 
creation, which makes his arguments fallacious. He denies intelli- 
gence to nature, though he asserts the destination of each material 
object. The great doctrine of causality on which these arguments 
depend is put forward as: that which does not exist cannot be the 
cause of any thing. Everything must be done by that which is 
fitted to do anything and not that which is capable of doing it. 


The existence of spirit of rational being which can comprehend 
matter and nature, is demonstrated in five ways :— 

(1). The existence of matter, of the world must have some 
object. It cannot be useless or accidental. That 
object cannot be other than the soul. 

(2). Everything which exists has a direct positive opposition. 
Nature and matter are both under the inHuence of the 
three qualities and may be considered as one. Some- 
thing must, therefore, exist as their opposite which is 
spirit. 

(3. The body moves and fulfils its functions according to the 
laws of nature but the variety of its actions in its 
relation to matter requires that there should exist that 
which can direct and prompt them. 

(4). Matter has qualities and attributes which fit it for enjoy- 
ment. But since it is not the mere body which enjoys 
them, there must exist something which does so. 

(5) 'The existence of conviction in every being of his own 
existence is evinced in the desire he feels to be free 
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from material existence and mundane regeneration and 
transmigration. 

While proceeding to deal with spiri, we find that he has 
attempted to prove the plurality, individuality and personality of 
souls in three ways — 

(1). The birth and death of each individual taking place at 
different times—seems to preclude the possibility of 
all souls being one ; 

(2. The difference in the actions of the individuals proves 
a different impulse in each suggesting a distinct. exist- 
ence ; for if all souls were the same, they would be 
prompted to the same action at the same moment. 

(3. The three qualities influence individuals in different 
degrees. 

The doctrine of the individuality of the soul deserves particular 
notice as it is a special feature of this school, since in the Vedas. 
one Universal soul is supposed to pervade all material bodies, 
while in other schools and even in the Bhagvad-Gita, this doctrine 
is not clearly marked, though often admitted. 


The soul which is shown to be individual, is distinct from the 
body, but it, and not the body, is sensitive, and the body, and not 
the soul, is active. From the union of the body with the soul, the 
former appears to be sensitive, while the latter is active. 
Action in the Samkhya is not mere volition or impulse 
but must be achieved either by the organs of action. the 
senses or the heart, regarded as an internal sense. To make the 
soul inactive is quite in keeping with his theories and in doing so, 
he does not deny activity to spirit. 

Although the pure Samkhya does not make mention of a spiritual 
essence or Being from which the soul emanates and into which it 
returns, he must have known that such existed when he speaks 
of final emancipation as being the loss of the soul's identity. He 
has shown this by making the consciousness of that individuality 
an attribute of matter. According to Kapila, since the soul, when 
once liberated from matter, loses its personality and identity, 
consciousness can only exist while united to matter. 


We shall try to show how the Vedanta is the logical outcome 
34 
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of the Samkhya and how it pushes its conclusions, still further. 
Like Samkhya Cosmology the Vedanta is not satisfied with the 
dualism in which the former ends but it continues its search for the 
final unity. Here two words occur. macrocosm, extemal and 
microcosm, internal Dy means of our experience, both external 
and internal, we arrive at truths, The truths we get from the 
external are physical science and those from the internal are 
psychology, metaphysics and religion. A real and perfect truth 
must be in harmony with the experience in both: that is to say, 
the experience gained from macrocosm must be in harmony with 
that gained from microcosm and vice versa. At one time. however. 
the internals dominated the externals, just as at present. the exter- 
nals dominate the internals and have been busy putting down the 
claims of psychologists and metaphysicians. But a little observation 
will show that the claims of psychology and metaphysics are in 
perfect accord with those of modern physics. The word * Nature "', 
as used by the modern scientists, is exactly what old Hindu Philo- 
sophers called by the name ^' Prakrti ". The more scientific name 
for nature as found in modern physical science is “* un- 
differentiated " from which, they believe everything proceeds, out 
of which come what are called atoms and molecules, matter and 
force, and mind and intellect. But old Hindu Philosophers stated 
ages ago that mind is but matter in a finer form. We also find that 
the intellect comes from the same nature which is called Avyaktam 
" the undifferentiated.” 

The ancient philosophers define Avyaktam as the equilibrium 
of three forces, Satva, Rajas and Tamas. Tamas means a force of 
attraction, Rajas that of repulsion and Satva, control of these 
two forces. When the two forces, attraction and repulsion are con- 
trolled by Satva there is no creation, much less modification. But 
the moment this equilibrium is lost or disturbed, one of the two 
forces becomes stronger than the other. Then motion begins and 
evolution goes on. This state of things goes on periodically so that 
when these forces combine and re-combine, the Universe is pro- 
jected. There is also a period when everything reverts to 
equilibrium and a total absence of all manifestation is reached. 

Some of the old philosophers said that the Universe quiets down 
for a period, while others maintained that the process of quieting 
down applies only to systems, which means that this system, when 
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it quiets down, goes back to the undifferentiated state. Whichever 
may be the view taken by them, the principle remains the same, 
since we see that Prakrti itself is progressing in successive rises 
and falls. Evolution and involution have been compared by 
theistic writers in India to the out-breathing and in-breathing of 
God. When the universe quiets down, it is not extinct but it 
exists in a finer form which is called Karana in Sanskrit. Causation, 
time and space are still there. This return to the undifferentiated 
state is what constitutes involution. The manifest part of the 
universe is what is called gross matter in modern language. The 
ancient writers called the Bhütas, external elements. One of these 
elements is the cause of the rest. It is called Akasa which means 
ether in modern language. Akasa is the principal matter out of 
which proceeds every gross thing. Along with it there is something 
which is called Prana. This Prana and Akasa exist as long as 
creation lasts. They combine and recombine into gross manifesta- 
tions and at last they subside and revert to the unmanifested form 
of Akasa and Prana. Rgveda, Mandala lOth Sükta 129. contains 
a beautiful passage which describes creation, as ` when there was 
neither aught nor naught, when darkness was rolling over darkness, 
what existed? " The answer there given is, ©’ the eternal one then 
existed without motion." Ilt is, therefore, clear that Prana and 
Akasa were hidden in that eternal one—thovgh there was no 
phenomenal manifestation. This is what we call Avyaktam. People 
who are ignorant of Sanskrit translate the elements as air, fire and 
sro on, which old commentators did not mean. The Akasa by 
repeated blows of Prana produces Vayu which is simply a vibratory 
state of the AkZsa, which in turn produces gaseous matter called 
Tejas. When it cools, the gaseous substance becomes Apa and 
when solid, it becomes Prithvi. Then by the reverse process it 
goes back to the unmanifested condition. We know the same thing 
from modern Astronomy. 


As we have seen, Prana cannot work without the help of 
Akasa. Whatever movement is seen, is simply a modification of 
this Prána and what is seen in the form of matter is no other than a 
modification of this Akasa. Force without matter and matter with- 
out force cannot exist. They are interdependent. They are what 
we call gross manifestations of the two. Prana may be translated 
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as vital energy. Thus, it will be found that creation is the product 
of Práàna and Akasa, which has neither beginning nor end. 


We shall now take the grosser elements, the Bhitas. Old 
psychologists say that they are the results of five elements. What- 
ever is seen is a combination of five things. They are called in 
Sanskrit the tanmatras. For instance, the eternal wave which 
touches the eyes, though invisible, does exist, since it comes in 
contact with the optic nerves. The same is the case with smelling, 
hearing, etc. Old psychologists say that the cause of the Tanmitras 
is self-consciousness which again is the cause of these five materials 
and of the organs. These organs or Indrias are, therefore, the real 
seats of perception. They, combined with Antahkarana, are called 
the finer body of man or Süksma sarra. This has a form 
because everything material has a form. Behind the Indrias 
is the Manas. the Chitta, which is the unsettled state of the mind. 
So when some impression comes on the Chitta, it vibrates a little. 
[hen comes the re-action or the will, behind which there is some- 
thing called AhankZra, the self-consciousness or egoism. It is this 
egoism which says, " I am." Behind it is Mahat, sometimes called 
Buddhi, intelligence, the highest form of the existence of Nature. 
Behind it is the true self of man, Purusa, the pure, the perfect, 
who alone is the seer and for whom exists all this change. He is 
never impure but by implication, adhyasam, he appears to be so. 
There are many Purusas or selves, each of whom is pure and 
perfect. It is the various divisions of gross and fine matter that 
give them various forms or colours. These forms are given by the 
Prakrti for the enjoyment and benefit of the self, so that it will 
realise its free nature. Kapila denies the existence of god and says 
that a personal god is unnecessary and that Prakrti alone works out 
what is good. He repudiates the "design theory of the Universe, 
but admits a peculiar kind of God. He says that man struggles to 
get free and when he gets freedom, he melts into Prakrti for the 
time being to come out as an omniscient and omnipotent being and 
be the ruler of the next cycle when it begins. In this sense he can 
be called a temporal god but can never be an eternal god, 
eternally omnipotent. If there were such a God, he must be 
either bound or free. A God who is free would never create, for 
there would be no necessity for him to do so. If bound, he could 
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not create because of weakness. In either case, there would be no 
eternal ruler. So Kapila understands by gods perfected souls who 
have become free. The Samkhya does not believe that all individuals 


are united in one Cosmic Being called Brahman. According to 
Kapila, all souls will regain their freedom and their natural rights 
which are omnipotence and omniscience. Then the question 


arises, ` what is the bondage of the souls?" "The Samkhya says it 
has no beginning. If it has no beginning, it must also have no end 
and we shall never be free. Kapila explains this ** without 
beginning ` as meaning ` not in a constant line." Prakrti is without 
beginning and without end but not in the sense in which the soul or 
the Purusa is understood to be because it has no individuality. 
Similarly everything in the Prakrti is constantly changing, but the 
soul never changes. As the Prakrti changes, it is possible for the 
soul to come out of its bondage. When the microcosm evolves there 
must be first intelligence, then egoism, then Tanmatras, then Organs 
and then gross elements. The whole universe, according to him, is 
one body. All that we see are grosser bodies: behind them are finer 
bodies, behind them again a universal egoism and lastly behind it 
a universal intelligence. But all these are the manifestations of 
Prakrti. not outside of it. 


We now find that there is involution and evolution in this 
process. All is evolved out of that Prakrti and again involved and 
finally becomes Avyaktam. It is impossible according to the 
Samkhya for any material thing to exist, which has not consciousness 
as its material. Consciousness is the material out of which all 
manifestation is made. 


Prakrti and Purusa 


Since we have started with Prakrti which has been called by 
the Samkhya indiscrete or inseparate and defined as perfect balance 
of the material in it, it naturally follows that what is in perfect 
balance can have no motion. What is seen, heard and felt is simply 
a compound of motion and matter. In the primal state where there 
was no motion, this Prakrti was indestructible, because decom- 


position comes only with the limitation. Again according to the 
Samkhya atoms are not the primal state. This universe does not 


come out of atoms. The original matter may compound into atoms 
which in turn compound into greater and greater things. In the 
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modern theory of ether, if we say that ether is atomic, that will not 
bring us to the proper solution. To make it clearer. if we suppose that 
air is composed of atoms, there will be still some space between 
two atoms. How is the space to be accounted for? If there is 
another ether still finer, there must also be something to fill up the 
space left by the atoms, That would be regressus in infinitism which 
will never reach a final solution. According to the Samkhya, this 
Prakrti as we have seen, is omnipresent and the omnipresent mass 
of matter in it is the cause of everything that exists. This cause is 
the more subtle state of the manifested state, the unmanifested one 
of that which becomes manifested. This means that the materials 
out of which a body is composed go back into their original state. 
Beyond this idea of dissolution, any idea such as annihilation is 
absurd. What was called reversion to the causal state by Kapila 
ages ago, can be demonstrated as dissolution according to modern 
physical sciénces. The ancients took mind as their basis and 
analysed the mental part of this Universe and arrived at the same 
conclusions as those at which modern science has arrived after an 


analysis of the physical part. Both these analyses lead to the same 
truth. 


The first manifestation of this Prakrti in the cosmos is Mahat 
or intelligence according to the Samkhya. Out of this Mahat comes 
the universal egoism and both these are material. There is no 
difference between matter and mind except in degree. — |t is the 
same substance in finer or grosser form, only that one changes into 
the other. This egoism changes into two varieties, namely organs 
of sensation and organs of re-action. By the former, we see, hear, 
smell, taste, and touch, and by the latter, our hands, feet, voice, 
excretion and procreation are regulated. Out of egoism comes out 
another finer from, called Tanmatras, five particles of matter, out 
of which again is manufactured the gross matter, such as air, water, 
carth and all the things seen and felt by us. 


These are cosmic things which again change into Mahat which 
is intelligence in one state and egoism in another. This is the 
cosmic place according to the Samkhyas. What is in the cosmos or 
microcosm must be in the individual or microcosm. Let us revert 
to the microcosm, man. He is built on the same plan. First, the 
nature is perfectly balanced, then it becomes disturbed and action 
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begins. The first change produced by that action is what is called 
Mahat or intelligence. Out of it comes self-consciousness, out of 
self-consciousness, sense nerves and lastly out of sense-nerves is 
manufactured the gross body. It must be understood that this Mahat 
is modified into egoism and that this Mahat or intelligence is the 
cause of all these changes resulting in the production of a body. 
This covers three states, namely sub-consciousness, consciousness 
and super-consciousness. The first is found in animals and is called 
instinct. This is almost infallible, the second is the higher state 
of knowledge which, though fallible and slow, still has a larger scope 
and is called reason, and the third is a still higher state which belongs 
to the Yogi. This is as infallible, as instinct in the first case and 
more unlimited than reason in the second case. From this it is 
clear that Mahat is the real cause of all the manifestations, covering 
the whole ground of the three states in which knowledge exists. 
This knowledge is finding associations or to put it in the words of 
an Indian philosopher, is pigeon-holing one's experience with the 
fund of experience already existing. It is recognizing a 
new impression. Suppose we want to know what universe 
is. Since knowledge is, as said above. finding or recog- 
nizing new associations with old ones the universe appears to us 
to be unintelligible until we find its associations. We shall recognize 
them when we go beyond the universe and our self-consciousness. 
If we fail to do that, our fruitless labour will lead us to no percep- 
tible result. This conscious plane simply gives us a partial view of 
the universe. All we know of God is only a partial view of Him 
and all the rest is cut off and covered by our human limitation. "1 
am the Universal, so great am lI that even this Universe is a part of 
Me, Bhagvad-Gita, x. 42. This is why we see God as imperfect. 
To understand Him is impossible unless we resort to a state which 
is beyond reason or self-consciousness. “When thou goest beyond 
the heard and hearing, the thought and thinking, then alone wilt 
thou come to truth." Bhagvad-Gita, 11 52. “Go thou beyond the 
scriptures, because they teach only upto Prakrti, unto the three 
qualities of which it is composed and out of which evolves the 


Universe." Bhagvad-Gita, ll. 45. 


We now understand that macrocos:n and microcosm are built 
upon the same plan and of the latter, we know only a very small 
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part, because of the intermediate stage of consciousness of which 
we know. If a man says that he is a sinner, he is foolish, because 
he does not know himself. He simply knows one part of himself 
which may be said to be the "mind ground." The same is the 
case with the universe. By means of reasoning we can at best 
know only one part of it. It is the Prakrti which comprises the sub- 
conscious, the conscious and the super-conscious, individual Mahat 
and the universal Mahat with their relative modifications which lie 
beyond the pale of reason. 

We have seen up to this that everything is Prakrti. Prakrti itself, 
is Jada (insentient). Like Prakrti, mind, intelligence and will, all 
are insentient. But they all reflect sentiency, the Chitta (intelligence) 
of some Being who is beyond all this and whom the Samkhya Philo. 
sophy calls Purusa. This Purusa is the cause of all these changes 
in Prakrti in the Universe, which means in other words that this 
Puruga is the God of the Universe. I: is claimed that the will of 
this Purusa or God created the Universe. This Will is the third or 
fourth manifestation of Prakrti, It is said that Will is a compound 
and that everything that is a compound is a production of Prakrt. 
It covers a small portion of subconsciousness. So it is clear that it 
did not create the Universe. Just as Will which is part of sub-cons- 
ciousness, cannot move our brain and our heart, because the action 
of our brain and heart cannot be stopped by us at will, so in the 
universe, it forms only a part and therefore cannot guide it. This 
Purusa is neither will nor intelligence, because intelligence is a 
compound. As it is a compound, it cannot exist without 
matter. This matter takes the form called brain in man. 
If. then. intelligence is a compound, there must be matter. If that 
is so. who is this Purusa > This Purusa is neither intelligence nor 
Buddhi (will) but it is a cause of both. It is his presence that sets 
them vibrating and combining. It does not mix with Prakrti ; it is 
not intelligence or Mahat or any one of its modifications, but the 
Self. the Pure, the Perfect. “' | am the witness and through my 
witnessing, Prakrti is producing ell that is sentient and insentient." 
Bhagvad-Gita, IX. 10. 

This basis of this sentiency is in the Purusa and is the very 
nature of the Purusa. It cannot be expressed nor understood but 
it is the material of what we call knowledge. This Purusa is not 
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consciousness, because consciousness is a compound. Sentiency 
is in the Purusa but the Purusa is not intelligent, not knowing. 
lt is the very condition in which knowledge is possible. The Chitta 
in the Purusa plus Prakrti is what we call intelligence and con- 
sciousness. All joy, happiness, and light belong to the Puruga, 
but it is a compound, because it is that Puruga plus Prakrti. 
" Wherever there is any happiness, wherever there is any bliss, 
there is one spark of that immortality, which is called Purusa." 
Bra: Up. IV. iin-32. This Puruga is the great attraction of the 
Universe, untouched by, and unconnected with the Universe. ~ In 
this world of insentiency, that Puruga alone is sentient.” Katha 
Up. V. I3. This is what the Samkhyas believe to be Purvga. It 
then follows that this Purusa must be omnipresent, because what 
is not omnipresent, must be limited. If the Purusa were limited, 
ir would die, would not be final and would not be free. According 
to Kapila, there are many Purusas and each one is inhnite running 
through the Universe. But we know that it is omnipresent, and 
that it has neither birth nor death. We also know that it is Prakrti 
that casts her mantle of shadow of birth and death upon it and that 
it is eternal by its own nature. 

We have seen that the principal idea on which Kapila works 
is evolution. He makes one thing evolve out of another, because 
his very definition of causation is: “ the effect is the cause repro- 
duced in another form," Samkhya Phi. 1-118. because the whole 
universe, so far as we see it, is progressive and evolving. The whole 
universe must have evolved out of Prakrti. Therefore, Prakrti 
cannot be different from its cause. It becomes limited only when 
it takes a form. But according to Kapila, from the undifferentiated 
nature, that is, Prakrti down to the last stage of differentiation, 
none of these is the same as Purusa. The whole universe is like 
a lump of clay. By itself it has no light. but we find reason and 
intelligence in it. Therefore, there must be existence behind it and 
Prakrti. This existence is what Kapila calls Purusa or Atman and 
the Vedanta, Self. According to Kapila, the Purusa is a simple 
factor and not a compound. The Purusa is immaterial, while all 
the various manifestations are material. Because if the Puruga is 
immaterial, it follows that it must be infinite and can have no limita- 
tion. So each of such Purusas is omnipresent but can act only through 
fine and gross manifestations of matter. The mind, the self- 

35 
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consciousness, the organs and the vital forces compose what is 
called fine body. It is this body that comes to reward or punish- 
ment, that goes to different heavens, that incarnates and reincarnates. 
because we see from the very beginning that the going and coming 
of the soul (Purusa) is impossible. Motion means going and 
coming of the soul, and that which goes from one place to another 
cannot be omnipresent. It is the Sthüla Sarira that comes and 
goes. Thus far we see from Kapila's psychology that the soul is 
infinite and that it is the only principle that is not an evolution of 
Prakrti. It is the only one outside Prakrti though it has apparently 
been found by Prakrti. Prakrti surrounds the Purusa and so it 
has identified itself with Prakrti, It thinks, “I am the Linga 
Sarira, | am the gross matter, the gross body " and, as such. am 
enjoying pleasure and pain. but these do not attach to the soul. 
They belong to the Lifiga Sarira and to the gross body. The soul 


is the eternal witness of things going on. '' As the sun is the cause 
of sight in every eye, yet is not itself affected by the defects in the 
eye, such is the Purusa.’ Katha Up. Il, ii. Hl. "As a piece of 


crystal appears red when red flowers are placed before it, so this 
Purusa appears to be affected by pleasure or pain from the reflec- 
tion cast upon it by nature, but it remains ever unchanged." 
Samkhya Sūra, |l. 35. The nearest way- to describe its state is 
what we feel during meditation. This meditation is one in which 
we approach nearest to the Purusa. It is called the highest state 
by the Yogi. 

Next the Sámkhyas say that this manifestation of Prakrti is for 
the soul and that all the combinations of the materials of it are for 
something outside it. These combinations or constant changes 
are for the soul and for its liberation that it may gain 
all this experience from the lowest to the highest. When 
the soul gains this experience, it finds that it never was in Prakrti 
and that it neither comes nor goes. These souls, according to 
Kapila. are many. All this resolves itself into three propositions : 
(1) Intelligence does not belong to the soul, it belongs to Prakrti, 
(2) there is no god, no creator of the Universe and (3) souls are 
many, i.e., are infinite in number. 

We shall take the first proposition that intelligence entirely 
‘belongs to Prakrti, The Vedanta says that the soul is unlimited 
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or Absolute:  Existence—Knowledge—Bliss. We agree with the 
Samkhyas when they say that intelligence isa Compound. We know 
that Chitta or mind-stuff is what combines all things, and upon which 
all these impressions are made and from which re-action comes. Let 
us suppose that a gentleman, quite unknown to us, is standing 
before us. He acts on our mind and the mind throws a wave to- 
wards the point from which the action came. It is this wave which 
we call a gentleman. It is clear from this that there are two elements 
in this, one from inside and the other from outside. The combi- 
nation of these is the object before us plus mind. This is what is 
our external universe. All knowledge is, therefore, by re-action. 


The second proposition adduced by Kapila is that there is no 
God. As this series of limited manifestations of Prakrti beginning 
with the individual intellect and ending with the individual body, 
requires the Self behind as the ruler on the throne, so in the Cosmos, 
we must enquire what the universal intelligence, the Universal mind, 
the Universal fine and gross materials have as their ruler. If we 
deny that there is a universal ruler or governor, we must deny 
that there is a soul behind the lesser series, because the whole 
universe is a repetition of the same plan. 


The third and the last proposition as laid down by Kapila is 
that there is a plurality of Gods. We will now show how each soul 
is and must be omnipresent. Everything that is limited 
must be limited by something else. Suppose there is a black 
board here. The existence of a black board is circumscribed 
by many things and we find that every limitation presupposes some 
limiting thing. If we think of space, we have to think of it as a 
little circle, but beyond that is more space. We cannot imagine 
a limited space in any other way than through the infinite. To 
perceive the Infinite, we must, therefore. apprehend the Infinite. 


When we think of time we have to think of time beyond any 
particular period of time. The latter is limited and the former is 
unlimited. Whenever we try to perceive the finite, we find it 
impossible to separate it from the infinite. This, therefore, proves 
that this Self must be infinite, omnipresent. Then the question is 
whether the omnipresent, the infinite can be two. We shall suppose 
for argument’s sake that there are two infinites A and B. The 
infinite A limits the infinite B. If the infinite B is not the infinite A, 
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then the infinite A is not and cannot be infinite B. Therefore, there 
can be but one infinite. Secondly, the infinite cannot be divided. 
Infinity divided into any number of parts must still be infinity, for 
it cannot be separated from itself. 


The whole universe is one and there is one Self in the Universe, 
only one Existence and that one existence when it passes through 
the forms of time, space and causation, is called intelligence, self- 
consciousness, fine matter, gross matter, etc. All physical and mental 
forms in the Universe are that One. appearing in various ways. 
When a little bit gets into this net work of time, space and causation, 
it apparently takes forms. |f the net work is removed, only that 
one wil remain. The whole universe is, therefore, all one and is 
called in the Vedanta philosophy Brahman. Brahman appearing 
behind the Universe is all God. This Brahman appearing behind 
the little Universe, the Microcosm, is the Soul. This very soul, self 
or Atman, therefore, is God in man. There is only one Purusa 
and He is called God. When God and man are analysed, they are 
one. ~ In all hands you work, through all mouths you eat, through 
all nostrils you breathe, through all minds you think.” Bhagvad-Gita, 
XII. 13. 


The question now arises how has one individual, one human 
being, the infinite Being, become broken into parts? The answer 
i$ that all this Division is only apparent, because the infinite cannot 
be divided. This is the conclusion of the Advaita Philesophy or 
the Philosophy of the Bhagvad-Gita. 





INTEREST AND USURY 
(PRINCIPAL BALKRISHNA, M.A. PH.D., F.R.E.S) 


The Hindu society had no prejudice against interest either for 
consumptive or productive purposes. We nowhere read of any pro- 
hibitions of loans at interest which were so general in Medieval 
Europe and the Mohammedan world. In ancient Greece Aristotle 
was the greatest exponent of the idea that money does not breed 
money and hence the barrenness of money could not give birth to 
interest. Moses, Christ, Mohammad, the medieval church-fathers 
and many others condemned moncy-lending. No anathemas have, 
however, been pronounced against the taking of interest on loans 
in India. The Hindu law-books expound the relations of lenders 
and borrowers on the basis of contract and hence rigorous laws have 
been made for the fulfilment of the contractual bargains. The legal, 
moral and economic justifications of interest have been prominently 
brought out in the various law-books. The state has been asked to 
allow a very great latitude to the parties concerned in the taking and 
realizing of loans. State interference comes in only in extreme cases. 
It can be realized that the doctrine of lassez faire in cases like these 
must have caused untold misery to the weaker classes, but the respect 
for free contracts might probably have kept back the state from in- 
terfering too often and too much in loan transactions. The free 
spirit of loan negotiations is summed up in these lines : 


'" Members of all castes are at liberty to negotiate loans on terms 
and at rates of interest which seem most convenient to them.” 


(Agni Purana, Chap. 253, p. 910—Eng. Trans.) 
Then Manu (X. 115-118) and Gautama (X. 39.49) include the 


income accruing from lending money as among the seven lawful 
modes of acquiring property. Even usury has been permitted to 
all men in times of distress, though under ordinary circumstances 
neither a Bráhmana nor a Ksatriya has been allowed to have recourse 
to money-lending. Men of these clases must charge only nominal 
interest even in times of distress. Consequently, the profession of 
money-lending is really restricted to the Vaisyas and Sudras alone, 


(Manu. I. 90 ; VHI. 410.) 
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Manu is very emphatic on the point: '' Neither a priest nor a 
military man though distressed, must receive interest on loans ; but 
each of them. if he pleases, may pay the small interest permitted 
by law, on borrowing for some pious act to the sinful man who 
demands it.” 


The freedom of contract in money transactions and the liberty 
granted to bankers for making their own rules and regulations in- 
dependently of the state were the chief features of the ancient Indian 
society. The rules in vogue in the banking circles were respected 
and decisions in courts were based on the authoritative declarations 


of the bankers. 


Local customs, too, were given due weight in hxing rates of 
interest, in making loan-contracts and in the recovery of debts. 

Brhaspati has well said : 

“It is by local custom that both the loan and its recovery 


should be regulated." (XIV. 18). 


Gautama and other jurists are also most positive in giving full 
authority to the bankers to frame their own rules. Cultivators. 
traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans, have authority to 
lay down rules for their respective classes. Having learned the 
state of affairs from those who in each class have authority to speak, 
the king shall give the legal decision. (Gautama. XI. 21-22.) 


The cultivators-artisans artists, money-lenders, trade-corpora- 
tions, dancers, religious orders and thieves are allowed to decide 
their own disputes, according to the rules of their own profession. 
because it is impossible to detect them through the help of others. 
(Sukra, IV. V. 18-19.) 


The futility of making rigorous usury-laws has been fully 
recognised here. No God-given or  priest-promulgated laws were 
forcibly imposed upon the Hindu society. Each section, group, 
profession, was absolutely free in regulating its internal affairs, and 
even in external affairs the state reduced its interference to the 
minimum, | 

Usury vs. Interest 


The wealth employed for increase or growth is known as 
Kusida-loan or a thing lent to be repaid with interest. Its increase 
is called Interest on loans. 
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The word Kusida really means that which adheres closely and 
cannot easily be got rid of. Brhaspati has given a very fanciful 
etymology of the word, but it brings out the distressed condition 
of the debtor, the strength of the creditor and the reprehensible 
nature of loan-bargains. 

"That loan is termed Kusida which is exacted by persons 
without any fear of law or morality, from a distreased or wretched 
man, after having been increased to four or eight times the original 
amount (through the interest accruing on it)" (Br. XI. 2). 


Brhaspati makes Kusida synonymous with usury and discloses 
the various reprehensible features of that institution. 


The borrowers have been described as “ wretched and dis- 
tressed, being in the clutches of poverty and extreme necessity. 
They were weak, defenceless, impecunious and had to bargain 
with shrewd money-lenders. 

(2) At the time of the compilation of the sutras of 
Brhaspati, every advantage was being taken by some merci- 
less money-lending jews of the weak position of the needy 
borrowers to exploit them. In doing so they had no compunction, 
no fear of law and morality. They were neither violating the 
dictates of morality and precepts of religion, nor the laws of their 
land. In other words, law, morality and religion all sanctioned the 
exploitation of the poor peasants and plebians for the sake of the 
ideal respect for the liberty of contract. 


(3) In cases when the borrowers could not pay exorbitant 
interest and return the principal, compulsion and force were 
resorted to in extorting from them. 


P (4) Lastly, it has been said that the original sum lent could 
grow to three, four or even eight times according to the usage of 
different countries. After that maximum only, the law intervened to 
protect the borrower from the extortions of money-lenders, and 
prohibited the exaction of any higher amount of interest. Brhaspati 
has thus vividly shown that usury was a great instrument of extor- 
tion, exploitation, misery, sufferiag, and ruin of the debtor class. 
It is too true that money-lenders “traffic in other people's misfor- 
tunes, seeking gain through their adversity: under the pretence of 
compassion they dig a pit for the oppressed. ` 
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On account of its reprehensible character, Kusida-usury has 
been clearly distinguished from Vrddhi or interest. The legal and 
equitable rates charge on loaned sums are known as vrddhi, but 
excesses in that profession, though legalized in several codes on 
account of their prevalence in the commercial circles, are against 
morality. These were severely condemned on ethical grounds in 
law-books, 

Kinds of Interest 


Four special kinds of interest beside simple interest have been 
declared by Manu and Narada as follows* :— 

(1) Periodical (Kélika) Interest is that which is charged by 
periods of one month at rates varying according to the profession of 
the debtor or according to the necessities of each. 

(2 Stipulated (Kdrita) Interest is the one promised by the 
borrower himself in times of great distress and not the one thrust 
forcibly or artfully by a creditor upon the man in distress. (Vyav. 
295 p.) 

(3) Corporal (Kdyika) Interest is taken by Narada to mean one 
in which one Pana or quarter of a Pana is paid regularly every day 
without diminishing the principal, i.e., even though an exorbitant 
interest may have to be paid, the original capital suffers no 
reduction. 

Brhaspatif and Vyasa, however, derive the term Kayika trom 
Kéya, a body, and explain that it denotes bodily labour, or the use 
of a pledged slave or animal. The commentators of Manu have 
explained the word in the sense of manual labour performed for 
the creditor with no idea of slavery implied in it. But the authors 
of the Viarmitrodaya and Madanratna take it to mean the work done 
by mortgaged cows, bulls, horses, etc., and the bodily labour irt 
serving the creditor with these means. (p. 298). 

(4) Compound (Chakravrddhi) Interest has been defined as 
interest upon interest. 

We are informed by Brhaspatit that some writers added one 
more kind. while others recognised two more sorts of interest, 
These extra forms are Sikha vrddhi (Hair-like growing interest) and 


* Manu Vill. 153: Gautama Xll, 34.35; Narada |, 102.104; Yaj. in Cole 
brooke's Dig. I, p. 5l. 

f Brh. XI. 6; Agni P.. ch. 253, Eng. Trans., p. 910. 

t XL ii, 4-9. 
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Bhogalabha or interest by enjoyment. Gautama has described and 
approved these six forms of interest. (XII, 34-35). 

(5) The hair-interest of Brhaspati is the Kdyika interest of 
Narada. It is so called because it grows every day like hair and does 
not cease growing except on the loss of the head, that is to say, on 
payment cf the principal. Thus the daily interest can only cease 
by payment of the principal sum. , 

(6 The Mortgage (Bhogalábha) interest is the return or profit 
accuring from the use of a mortgaged house, land, property or other 
forms of wealth.* No money-interest is paid in this case, but the 
use of the pawned or pledged article or the rent accuring from the 
pledged field or house is given to the creditor. 

The corporal-interest, daily-interest, and pledge-interest or inter- 
est by enjoyment are allowed by Brhaspati to be continuously taken 
by the creditor as long as the prinicipal remains unpaid. (Brh. XI. 
11.) 

There are, however, some palliatives. For instance, it is consi- 
dered vsury to use a pledge after twice the principal has been 
realized from the usufruct, to exact compound interest and the princi- 
pal, or to charge full interest after a part of it has been liquidated. 
All these are reprehensible practices. These methods of exacting 
interest have been declared to be illegal and unjust by Brhaspatt. 

Manu's text as interpreted by Nandana and Ramchandra, 
declares: *' None should charge interest beyond a year, neither 
such as is not allowed in the law-books or by the people nor com- 
pound, periodical, corporal and stipulated interests.” 

All the commentators are agreed that there is a positive inter- 
diction in the code of Manu on ethical principles to charge interest 
_in any form other than simple. 

Yet scholiasts tke Medhatithi and Sarvagiia Narayana declare 
that according to some law-givers the last four kinds of interest are 
not forbidden, while Govinda thinks that all or some of them are 
permissible for merchants, that is, when loans are used for produc- 
tive purposes. 

* Viram. takes the word in the sense of immovable property. P. 295. 
t Medh and Sarv. explain the word "'"Adrsta," unseen, as invisible in- 


tereat which, by being taken day by day or month by month is not allowed to 
accumulate and thus take a tangible form. It means that Manu is prohibiting the 


so-called Hair-Interest. 
* 36 
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The interpretation of Váchaspati Misra is the most logical. 
It runs :— 

" Let no lender for a month, or for two or three months, at 
a certain interest, receive such interest beyond the year ; nor any 
interest which is unapproved ; nor interest upon interest by previous 
agreement ; nor periodical interest exceeding in time the amount of 
the principal ; nor interest exacted from a debtor as the price 
of the risk, when there is no pub!ic danger or distress ; nor immode- 
rate profits from a pledge to be used by way of interest.” 

The first part of the law is confirmed by Gautama who quotes 
the opinion of some law-givers to the effect that no lender should 
receive interest beyond a year. 

If the man who has agreed to receive compound interest at a 
particular time and place, refuses the time, place and conditions of 
the agreement, he cannot claim compound interest. (Medha., 
Rama., Nand., Sarv.) 

The question consequently arises how much interest should te 
paid to the creditor in this case. The amount of interest chargeable 
to the debtor is then to be settled by those who are experts in mari- 
time and internal trades and able to calculate the profits in a parti- 
cular trade. According to Sarvagrtia Narayana the interest depends 
upon the probable profits accruing from a particular enterprise or 
voyage. If on account of some accident on the sea or on the land, 
the borrower is not able to make any profits, he is not to pay interest, 
because insurance had already been considered by the lender for 
the risk involved in the undertaking. 


Rates of Interest 
The maximum rate of interest on secured loans authorized by 
almost all law-givers like Manu,* Vasistha, * Nàarada.1 Brhaspati,§ 
Kautilya,€. Yajfiyvavalkya.** Gautama,tt is |!4 per cent. per month 
or 15 per cent. per annum. This was the highest rate of interest recog- 


XI. 3. 
 Arthsfastra, p. 221. 
so 1. 37. 

4t XII 29. 
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nized by the law of the land. |n almost all countries governments 
used to fix rates of interest. 

Even the English Parliaments in the past have tried to fix a legal 
and fair rate of interest. The steps in the process were these :— 

1197. All taking of interest forbidden. 

1436. A similar Act implying that the forbidden thing was not 
extinct. 

1545. Interest up to 10 per cent made legal. 

1552. Interest forbidden (result of the Catholic revival during 
Mary 1.) 

1570. Legal interest reduced to 3 per cent. 

1884. All restrictions removed.* 

On the other hand, when we find that law-givers and scholiasts 
separated from each other by several millenniums, continue to lay 
down the same rule, the unprogressive, static, stationary or conser- 
vative condition of the Aryan society is vividly impressed upon one's 
mind. That the laws regarding rates of interests everywhere vary 
with the changing conditions of trade and industry in a progressive 
society is the explict verdict of history. 

In India no change is visible in the legal rate of interest, hence 
society must have remained stationary or at least custom-ridden for 
ages together. 

This maximum rate of interest does not seem to be exorbitant 
and extortionate when even to-day in many parts of the country, 
agriculturists and villagers in general are paying interest at the rate 
of one anna per rupee per month or 75 per cent, per annum on 
the security of their belongings. The maximum rate was 15 per cent. 
per annum on the basis of security, but when no guarantee of any 
sort could be given, the rate varied with different castes. 

Two per cent. per mensem from men cf the priestly class or 
Brahmanas, 3 per cent. from men of the military class, 4 per cent. 
from persons of the trading and industrial classes, and 5 per cent. 
from men oj agricultural and labouring classes have been declared 
to be legitimate rates of inlerest.t 

Following these law-givers or the prevailing practice of his time 


* Taxation : Yesterday and To-morrow, by R. Jones. 1921, p. 107. 
+ Manu VIII. 142; Narada l. 100; Visnu Vi. 2: Yaj. U. 37; ArthafZstra, 
p. 221; Harita in Colebrooke's Dig. I, p. 45. 
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Kautilya has declared the commercial interest to be five per cent. 


per month. 


When all those who were actually engaged in the production 
of wealth, were saddled with such excessive rates ranging between 
45 and 60 per cent, trade, industry and agriculture could not be 
undertaken on any extensive scale. Then, the laws of the land 
offered little protection or relief to the necessitous, distressed, poor 
or needy people, and seldom came to the assitance of the agricultural 
and industrial classes to any appreciable degree. The above-men- 
tioned legal rates. according to Visnu (Vl. 3-4), were to be enforced 
by law courts for the time that had elapsed after one year of the 
contraction of a loan. It has been expressly laid down that debtors 
of the various castes may pay as much interest as has been stipulated 
by themselves. This proviso shows that the rates could exceed even 
the maxima fixed above, but these higher or lower rates promised 
by the debtors were to be enforced for the first year only. 


Narada exhorted creditors to be generous and virtuous and 
hence not to be greedy. Following the practice of the virtuous, 
creditors should take at the most 24 per cent. per annum. By doing 
so, they do not commit the crime of covetousness. We know how 
ethics, high moral ideals, principles and precepts are thrown to the 
winds in actual practice. Actuated and blinded by self-interest men 
pay scant regard to mere preaching and evade the laws against usury 


in a thousand artful ways. 


Before we proceed further, we must know what kinds of 
securities have been recognized by Hindu law as valid in the con- 
traction of loans. These were five of varying order of reliability :— 


(I) A pledge (Adhi) of adequate value—property, land, orna- 
ments, etc., mortgaged and pawned for the money borrowed. The 
use of the words “ of adequate value " is obvious. The pledge 
should be of such a price that the debt may be discharged with 


interest in the event of non-payment. 


According to Brhaspati a pledge is of four kinds—moveable, 
immoveable, for custody and for use. These may be explained as 


under :— 
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(a) A pledge known as Moveable or Personal, consists of 
horses, slaves, ornaments, chattels, etc. 

(b) An Immoveable or Real Pledge is made up of real estates, 
lands, houses, etc. 

(c) A pledge for custody only is to be merely kept, because it 
may be injured by use, or because it can not be used. 
A pledge for use or employment is a thing which is not 
probably injured by use. 

(d) (1) An Unlimited Pledge is one which is subject to redemp- 
tion at pleasure, or which is not to be released before 
the fixed time. The payment of the debt and surrender 
of the pledge depend on the will of the party. 

(ii) A Limited Pledge is that which can be released at a specific 
time only. ‘On piyment of the principal at such a 
time, this pledge shall be released, in this and simi- 
lar forms, a period is fixed. Loans can be secured by 
a written contract or with a verbal but attested agree- 
ment. If it be questioned whether this thing has been 
pledged to that man or.not, the evidence may be a 
writing or a witness. 

By their subdivisions and mutual differences, there are in all 
eight distinctions of a pledge approved by Hindu Law. These forms 
are, in fact, the properties of a pledge. They deal with the nature 
of the thing pledged, the form of hypothecation, the period of the 
mortgage, and the evidence of the transaction.* Narada too is in 
agreement with Brhaspati on the distinctions of a pledge. 

(2 Now the second kind of loan-security is called a binding 
agreement (Lagna). It means a promise by the debtor to the effect 
that “ as long as the debt is not discharged, so long will he not 
alienate, either by gift, sale or mortgage or in any other like manner 
the house, land or other property." 

Several scholiasts take Bandhan to be a pledge which can not be 
used. but must be merely kept by the creditor, just as gold and silver 
ornaments, utensils or various metals, clothes etc. Such a pledge is 
distinguished by the condition that the pawned article is impaired 
by use. It is also hypotheticated that the pawn-broker can not use 
the article as security for a debt contracted by himself in turn. 


* Colebrooke's Digest, 1, pp. 140-144. 
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The pledge that can be used like lands, houses. cows, buffaloes, 
trees, elephants, horses, asses, oxen, etc. is known as Adhi. It 
is hereby implied that the pledged and transferred articles should be 
restored in an unimpaired condition, 

(3) The third kind of loan-security consists of personal guarantee, 
This surety (Pratibha) is said to be of three kinds :— 

(a) for appearance the surety ‘taking the responsibility to 
produce the borrower and bring him to the creditor or 
the court ; 

(b) for trust-that the borrower is trustworthy and if he proves 
untrustworthy, the surety shall pay the sum lent ; 

(c) of payment-that the surety shall pay the money in the 
default of the debtor. (Narada, 1. 117-121.) 

(4) The fourth type of loan-security takes the form of Documents 
which are of two kinds—the one in the hand-writing of the party 
himself, the other in that of another person. The former is valid 
even without subscribing witnesses, the latter is required to be 
attested. We are not concerned with the specific rules on the vali- 
dity and value of bonds which have been laid down in the law books. 
Suffice it to say that a document, if not obtained by force or fraud, 
was thought superior to witnesses and not vicc versa.* 

(5) The fifth and last kind of loan-security is of Witnesses who 
have been recognised to be of eleven descriptions. They were 
to be such who had heard or witnessed a deed with their own ears 
or own eyes. 

Brhaspati' s general rule for the guidance of the people runs 
thus :—'' To a kinsman, relative, or friend one may lend money with 
pledge only ;: a loan to others must be guaranteed by a surety, or 
there must be a written contract or witnesses." (XIV. 17.) 

Loans contracted on the basis of the above five kinds of security, 
could not bear more than |5 per cent. interest in any case. These 
securities have been described in the descending order of their reli- 
ability and on grounds of legal safety. Therefore, the rates of 
interest must have varied up to the maximum limit, cateris paribus, 
in these five cases, being lowest in case of mortgage loans and highest 
when nothing was pawned or mortgaged, but only witnesses were 
accepted by the lender for the act of loaning money. 


* Cf. Colebrooke's Digest, l. pp. 21-28. 
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The maxium rate of 15 per cent. does not seem to be excessive 
when in our own days loans are generally made by pawn-brokers 
at the rate of 25 per cent. per annum or more in England even. 
Loans unsecured by any one of these five kinds of security had to 
pay from 24 to 60 per cent. per annum. These loans were only for 
those people who were the poorest of the poor, who had nothing 
to pawn, who had no friend to stand surety for them, who could not 
call even witnesses to see the transaction, and who were not willing 
to give any agreement or document, In such cases risks of loss can- 
not be adequately estimated and interest ought to have been high 
to cover losses. Professor Marshall* gives the instance of coster- 
mongers and cattle-dealers who have to pay l0 per cent. per day. 
Rightly has he told us that a farthing invested at ten per 
cent a day would amount to a billion pounds at the end of a year. 

The Hindu laws of interest in cases of unsecured loans seem to 
be very mild even when judged by our present standards and the 
rates do not seem excessive. It will have been seen that the daily 
interest paid in certain transactions is one pana or a quarter of a 
pana per cent. The rate of interest on smal! and unsecured loans 
prevailing two thousand years back in India was about one-fortieth 
and at the highest one-tenth of what the coster-mongers have been 
said to pay in these days in England. 


Factors of Interest 


It is but proper that the rate of interest should vary with the 
varying degree of the security offered for the loan. Wvyasa laid down 
that 15 per cent. per annum may be the rate in case of debts secured 
by pledges. 20 per cent. p. a. if the security is offered by the surety. 
while if there is no security of any kind, 24 per cent. may be charged. 

The second factor of interest recognised in these books is the 
reliability of the debtor due to his social position, profession, charac- 
ter, religious merit, etc. The personal security of the borrower must 
vary. in the direct ratio cf the descending scale of social and profes- 
sional positions ; interest must rise in the ascending order as the status 
of the debtor grows lower and lower. Hence the highest rate of 
interest allowable from men of priestly class was 2 per cent , from 


* Marshall's Economics, p. 589. - 
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the military class 3 per cent., from the Vaisyas 4 per cent.. from 
the Sudras 5 per cent. per month.* 

The third factor was the premium for insurance against trade- 
risks. Traders who could not offer security of any description and 
had to go to distant countries through unfrequented forests to sell 
cloth, etc., could be charged up to 10 per cent per month, while 
those who had to traverse the ocean, had to pay as much as 20 per 
cent per month.+ 

The difference in the rates of interest in various countries and 
in the different localities of the same country, has been recognized 
by all writers. Even when the customary rates are contrary to the 
legal rates prescribed in the law books, the former prevail and not 
the latter. 

Lastly, the differences in the rates of interest due to busy and 
dull seasons have not been ignored. One scholiast adds :—'' country 
is there a mere instance, suggesting usage founded on seasons, on 
difference of class, and so forth." 1 

There is a far greater risk in the maritime trade than in the inland 
trade, hence the price of the hire of money-capital must be higher. 
The French law fixes a maximum rate of 5 per cent. for all mortgage 
or consumption loans, but admits unlimited interest on loans of 
commercial character. The Hindu law fixed the maximum in produc- 
tive and risky loans. The act of lending money above those rates 
constituted the offence of usury and was punishable with a fine of 
12 to 96 panas. The abetters were to be fined half of the above 
sum.§ n 

The profits of trade and the prices of foreign articles must have 
been very high, when merchants and traders had sometimes to pay 
120 per cent. interest per annum, though cf course, on unsecured 
loans only, in inland trade and twice as much for maritime commerce. 
No information on the profits of trade and industry earned in ancient 
India is available, but an idea of their magnitude can be offered by 
those which obtained in the first half of 17th century.€ * 

* Viram, p. 296. 

f Yaj. Hl. 38; Artha, p. 221; Apréraha, p. 643, 

t P. 123 of Colebrooke’s Digest, 1. 


§ Artha., p. 221. 
Q Author's Commercial Relations between India end England, pp. 170-1. 


292.3, - T 
- 
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In the Java Records, Vol. IV. pp. 6-11, the profits of the Manilla 
and Japan trades on Indian goods are shown. In the latter case 
they varied from 420 to 700 per cent. in 1667! 

Sieur Luillier has given us an idea of the profits of various trades 
at the end of the seventeenth century. They can be summarised 
as under :— 

1200 per cent. profits on Japan articles. 

1000 per cent. profits on China ware. 

300 per cent. profits on Chinese silks. 

30—40 per cent. profit on Bengal silks and rice brought to 
Coromancde!, 

These rates, however, did not hold good in case of free con- 
tracts. Any rates of interest, lower or higher, could be agreed to by 
lenders and borrowers without regard to their own castes according 
to the conditions of the market and circumstances of the case. 
Stipulated interests had to be paid in such cases. 


Theory of Interest 


No rational theory of interest has been propounded in the Hindu 
books, although the principal items which make up the market rates 
of interest have been admirably brought out. The fundamental 
cause of the genesis of interest is also not ignored. That interest is 
the reward of saving, of undergoing a great trouble in earning and 
a far greater hardship in maintaining the money-capital intact, and 
of abstaining from the use of it like a miser, has been implicitly pro- 
pounded by Sukra* and others. 

Thus the legitimacy of private wealth and therefore of interest 
on capital ‘is proved, because it is the result of labour and of absti- 
nence, or of postponing the present needs for the sake of future 
needs. Sukra holds the view that it is four times as difficult to save, 
preserve and maintain wealth as to earn it, because that which is 
disregarded even for a moment is soon destroyed. There is no 
greater fool than the man who knows how to earn but not to main- 
tain what has been earned. 

Maximum amount to be claimed as interest 


Whatever may be the rates of interest—15, 20, 24, 36, 48. 60 


per cent or even more, the total interest for any one period during 
- 


we * Sukra, IV. Il. 33—36. 
37 
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which a particular loan remained unpaid could not exceed the prin- 
cipal borrowed. This rule was observed only in the Aryavarta, 
while in other countries interest was allowed to be accumulated till 
it was trebled, quadrupled or even octupled.* This rule of Narada 
is confirmed by Manu, V isnu and others. The interpretation, how- 
ever. put upon it by scholiasts, nullifies the spirit and utility of the 
law. If interest is paid month by month, or day by day, the amount of 
interest paid by the borrower may, in their opinion, soar to any 
amount ; but if it is paid in an accumulated form in one single 
payment, then alone it shall not be more than the amount of the 
principal. In such a case, the law does not offer relief to debtors, 
because if the principal remains outstanding and the interest be paid 
in smaller sims than the amount of the principal there is no limit 
to the sum which may be received as interest, On the other hand, 
much latitude has been given to creditors to exploit their distressed 
victims and extort from them exorbitant interest. The courts coula 
not interfere in many cases. The following laws will speak for 
themselves : 


A creditor recovering an acknowledged debt will not be liable 
to the blame of the king; and if the debtor should complain to the 
king. he should be fined and made to pay the debt.§ 


A creditor recovering the sum lent by any (lawful) means shall 
not be reproved by the king. If the debtor, so forced to discharge 
the debt, complains to the king, he shall be fined in an equal sum.t 


Moreover the rule is applicable equally to cases whether the 
interest was paid in money or grain, or whether the debt was or 
was not secured by a mortgage. The interest-law does not preclude 
recovery of interest, even when the principal sum lent has been 
paid off, 


* Nareda, |l. 106; Visnu, VI. 11—17; Manu, VIIL 151; Gautama, XIL 36; 
Yaj.. lE. 39; Brhaspati, XI. 12 

fSee text of Manu :—Interest on money received at once, not year by year, 
month by month, or day by day, as it ought, must never be more than enough 
to double the debt; that is, more the amount of the principal paid at the same 
time. 
§ Yaj, IL 40. 
t Visnu, VI. 18-19. - 
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Commodily-Loans 


In olden days as at present various kinds of loans were 
practised all over the country. Money loans constitute 
only one form, though a most important one. The details of 
commodity-loan—transactions and the rates of interest paid in the 
same kind of equal value to lenders are not separately mentioned in 
Manu. The commentators have especially stated that the very 
silence on the rates of interest on commodity-loans implies the same 
rates as on money loans, i.e., 15 per cent. on pledged loans and 24 
per cent. etc. on borrowings when there is neither pledge nor surety 
to secure the loans. The maximum amounts of commodity interest 
which could be legally charged when it was allowed to accumulate 
differed in each case. Law-givers are not unanimous on the 
compound interest allowed by law to be accumulated upon the 
loaned articles. 

The following are the typical examples of commodity-loans* 

(1) Gold loans signihed the borrowing of gold, silver, gems, 
pearls, coral, shells, conches and the like, clothes made of wool and 
silk. Capital could be doubled in all these cases, creditors could 
not claim more than 100 per cent. as interest for the exceptionally 
long period during which the loan was nct returned by the 
borrower. All the great jurists are unanimous on this law. 

(2) Metal loans.—On all kinds of base metals like copper, iron 
jron-filings, bronze, tin, lead, etc. when borrowed, one had to pay 
on re-payment 200 per cent. at the utmost. 

(3) Cloth-loans have been allowed to be trebled by Brhaspati and 
Vignu, but quadrupled by Yäjñyavalka. On the other hand, loans 
of — and hair, or of cloths made of these could be quintupled 
on the authority of Manu and Gautama. 

(4) Grain-loans taken for the purpose of food could grow to three 
times the original amount according to Visnv, Yajnyavalkya, 
Vasistha and Harita, but even to four times on the authority of 
Brhaspati and to five times on that of Manu and Gautama. In 
our own days cultivators borrow wheat, paddy, etc., on the con- 
dition of paying twice the amount within six months. 

* Brh. XI 13—16; Yaj. M. 57 ; Manu Vi. 151; Visnu VI, 1—17; Narada 
L 107; Vira, Vyav., p.297; Vyav. M.. p. 104 (Mandlika): Katyayana in 
Colebrooke’s Dig. I. p. 109, 
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(5) Vegetable-loans—Interest on all kinds of edible plants, fruits, 
roots etc., borrowed by a man could accumulate to 300—400 per cent. 
Manu and Gautama allow the interest to be accumulated to four 
times the principal lent. 


(6) Cattle-loans—In village such loans are frequent even now. lf 
a bull is given on a loan to be used by another person, the owner 
- of the bull whatever interest he might have extorted to be paid him 
by the borrower, could not claim more than 300 per cent. on the 
authority of Brhaspati. 

If a cow has been given by one person to another person. 
Visnu allows the lender to take the offspring of the cow as 
interest for her use, while to-day the calf and milk of cow belong to 
the rearer. The same rule applies to all animals employed for 
transport. According to Manu, the interest with the principal can 
be quintupled. However long the period of debt may be, the 
debtor can only be liable to pay back an amount equal in value to 
five hundred pieces of money and no more. 

(7) Slave-loans.—Howsoever strange it may appear to us to-day 
the custom was prevalent in ancient India to lend Dasis—female 
slaves for the conjugal use of men other than the owners. In such 
eases the offspring was the interest accruing to the owner for the 
loan of the sentient property in the form of a slave. 

It has now been seen that interest on commodities varies from 
100 to 700 per cent, but Manu does not allow accumulation to exceed 
more than five times in any case. His laws on money and com- 
modities are given in his own words :— 

In money transactions interest paid at one time (not by 
instalments) shall never exceed the principal; on grain, fruit, or hair 
and beasts of burden. the interest together with the principal must 
not be more than five times the original amount. 

Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate, being against the law 
can not be recovered: they call that a usurious way of lending; the 
lender is in no case entitled to more than five in the hundred. 
(VILL. 150-151.) 

Time Limit to Accumulation of Interest 

The period of time after which intcrest ceases on various sorts 

of loans is shown in the following table. Manu does not allow 
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compound interest, so simple interest is increasing from year to 
year, till it equals the principal lent. Thus a loan of Rs. 100 will 
be doubled in six years and eight months. Similarly, as 2 per cent. 
per month can at the highest be charged from a Brahmana, it means 
that if the principal remains with the debtor for a long time, he will 
pay Hs. 100 per cent. after 50 or more months. A similar calcula- 
tion is to be made in other cases. 


Kind of Loan Time 
Pledged money loans x: ...; 80 months. 
Unsecured money loans ... .. as under 80 months. 
For Brahmanas — ... 9U months, 
+» Kegatriyas * 501935 1755. 
», Vai$yas * ep cue e» 
 Südras z^ * —— T 
Gold loans - ,. Same as above. 
Metal  ,. TE LT . Double the above periods. 
Cloth —* * 5" T * 
Grains = vet — 
Vegetables oe Fr — " a * 
Cattle loans — dus 2» [reble the above periods 
Seed * TA ea ... Quintuple T s 
Miscellaneous loans Septuple * SA 


Loans without Interest 


Interest is forbidden in some cases, unless there has been a 
special agreement between the parties to the contrary. Nārada 
has named the following cases when no interest can be charged :-- 

(I) Price of a commodity purchased but not received. 

(2) Price of a commodity sold but not delivered. 

(3) Wages. 

(4) Deposit. 

(5) A fine imposed by the Crown. 

(6) Money taken by fraud or the like and restored. 

(7) A thing idly promised to dancers and the like. 

(8) Wager-money—money won in gambling. 
Samvarta has counted a few more items like these :— 

(9) Property of women lent to kinsmen or kept with husbands. 

sons or other protectors bears no interest. 
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(10) None on interest itself. 

(I1) Deposit remaining with a depository, 

(12) A thing committed in trust or placed with an intermediate 
person. 

(13) A sum which is dubious or unliquidated. |t has been 
explained by Ratnakara to be a sum due by a surety. 

Kátvávana too has some more items on which no interest can 

be charged :— 
(14) On leather 


(15) Straw | See Brhaspati and Visnu, 
(16) Asava 


Wager-money. 
Price of commodities. 
Woman s fee—moncy payable to a courtesan. 
Money due from a surety on account of his suretiship. 
Nuptial gift. 
Vyása has enumerated the following cases :— 

(17) A pledge, meant to be kept only, but used without the 

owner s consent. 

(18) A debt not accepted from a debtor tendering it and 
deposited with a third person. 

(19) Part of a loan remaining in the hands of the creditor. 
(CF. Gautama, XII. 32.33) 

(20) A fine imposed by government, although paid after a long 
delay, carried no interest. 

A nuptial gift which is promised to be paid. 

(21) A sum only promised on a false or immoral consideration, 
since the donee, it is argued, has no property in a thing 
promised, there can be no interest. 

(a) Narada, Visenu, Yajfiyavalkya, Vyasa, Katysyana, Manu 
ere agreed that if a pledge for custody is used by the creditor, 
interest on loan is forfeited. 

(b) If a beneficial pledge be damaged, no interest accrued. 

(c) If a pledge is lost, spoiled, altered or destroyed, it is to be 
made good by the creditor unless the loss is caused without his fault 
by the act of God or king. If he can not restore the pledge or its 
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price, there follows the forfeiture of the principal as well as of 
interest. * 

In the case of a beneficial pledge when its usufruct alone has 
been accepted as its interest, no other interest is to be taken or 
given. (Manu, VII. 143.) 

Kulluka has rightly said: ` If land, a cow, a slave, or the like. 
be delivered as a pledge to be used, the creditor shall not receive 
the interest already ordained on loans of money." 

The debt of a surety was payable by his son without interest, 
but the grandson in default of the debtor, was not morally bound 
to pay the debt at all. (Pp. 254-5.) The son was to pay the 
borrowed principal for which his father stood surety, but no interest 
could be claimed on it. If a grandson had to pay debts contracted 
by his grandfather, he too had to pay the sum borrowed but not the 
interest on it. The money due by a surety was on no account to 
be paid by his grandson; it was lost to the creditor. if the debtor by 
that time had absconded or otherwise was unable to pay. 


Restraint of Debtors 


The treatment of the debtors in India was indeed very harsh 
when judged from modern standards of justice and morality. But 
it was certainly as, if not more, human than that meted out to 
debtors in ancient Rome or even in England in the beginning of 
the i9th century. 

Brhaspatif has detailed five expedients to recover debt from a 
debtor. These have been explained by the same law-giver. 

When a debtor is made to pay by the advise of friends or 
kinsmen, by mild remonstrance, by constant following or by the 
creditor starving himself to death, that mode of recovery is said to 
be constant to equity. When a creditor with an artful design 
borrows any thing from the debtor, or withholds a thing deposited 
by him, and thus compels payment of debt, this is called circum- 
vention or legal deceipt. 

When a debtor ‘is fettered and conducted into the creditors 
house, where he is compelled to pay the debt by beating or other 
forcible means, it is called violent compulsion. 


* Colebrooke's Dig. pp 143—158. 
1 XI. 54—59. 
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When a debtor is forced to pay by confining his wife, son or 
cattle, and by having his door obstructed, it is termed the 
customary mode or the law/ul confinement. 


An indigent debtor may be taken to his own house by the 
creditor and compelled to do work there, such as distilling spirits 
and the like ; however, a Brahmana must not be so confined but be 
made to pay gradually. Bhrgu ordains that a debtor may be dragged 
before an assemblage of people, and there restrained until he pays 
the debt, according to the custom of the country, 


Debtors were treated with such harshness and cruelty that 
provisions as the following had to be made in their favour : 


If one confined should need the voiding of urine or fæces, he 
should either be followed at a distance, or dismissed in fetters, or 
should be asked to furnish his son or other relatives as a hostage in 
lieu of himeelf. If he has furnished security. he should be released 
every day at the hour of meals and at night, and also while the hest- 
age remains in custody. He who can not or will not tender a security 
for appearance, should be confined in jail or in the custody of 
guards. 

|t is evident that the restraint of the person of the debtor and 
even of the persons of his wife, sons and cattle is permissible. 

Even blows are authorized. Threat of blows, catching the 
debtor by the hair. dragging him to the creditor's house, harsh 
reproof, and wiolent confinement are legal on the authority of 


Bihaspati. 
Katyayana supports the preceptor of the gods in these 
word* :—'' A debtor, being arrested, and freely acknoledging the 


debt, may be openly dragged before the public assembly, and 
confined until he pays what is due. according to the immemorial 
usage of the country. Elsewhere the same author lays down 
that a creditor may enforce payment from his debtor by beating 
or by coercion. Manu too has authorized the use of violent 
measures for enforcing payment. 


The general rule is that the harsh methods employed for 
recovering the debt ought to conform to the usage prevalent in a 
country. Much light is thrown in the commentary on this text. lt 
is said that in some countries creditors cause their debtors to be 
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arrested and confined by the king's officers ; in others, they themselves 
or their servants restrain the debtors; in others again, they 
conhne them in fetters. 

The condition of bringing before the public assembly is worth 
consideration. Maltreatment of the debtor could be prevented. 
The persons assembled served as witnesses of the acknowledged 
debt. |t was intended to get the approbation of impartial persons 
for the work to be done by the debtor in conformity with the local 
custom. 

This treatment was to vary with the nature and amount of the 
debt as well as with the character of the debtors and creditors. 
Debtors must have been harshly treated in the houses of their 
creditors. They could stir out in chains only for bath, meals and 
for calls of nature. They were kept within closed gates and given 
meals in their prisons. 


Moral sanction of Interest 


The moral justification of interest is shown by the severe punish- 
ments that have been threatened to fail upon the defaulter of a debt, 


Katyayana and Brhaspati threaten a defaulter to be born again 
as a slave, servant, wife, or a beast of burden in the house of his 
creditor, while Narada pronounces a still greater punishment on the 
head of a defaulter:—'' The debt or loan which a debtor does not 
repay even on demand shall multiply till it reaches a thousand 
milions. On that amount having been reached the debtor suffering 
the consequences of that act shall in each successive birth be a horse, 
an ass, a bullock, or a slave." 

Vy&sa too has something to say on the point :— 

' If an ascetic or an agnihotri should die in debt, the merit of 
those authorities or that worship of fire will belong to the creditor." '* 

Narada has beautifully summoned up the case thus : — 

'" If a creditor of the priestly class die, leaving issues, the king 
shall cause the debt to be paid to them; if he leaves no issue, to 
his near kinsman: if he leaves none who are near, to those who are 
distant, paternal or maternal. If he leaves no heirs near or distant. 
nor persons connected by sacred studies, the king shall bestow it on 


* Vyav. M. pp. 111—112. 
38 
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worthy priests ; but if none of these are present, let him cast it into 


the waters. The debts of other classes in similar circumstances, he 
may seize for himself. T ' 


This injunction is based on the well-known Hindu law that the 
wealth of al! but priests who die without heirs, goes to the king.* 


State Loans 


Before we leave this topic of interest, we may refer to two ins- 
titutions mentioned in Hindu books on politics. State loans were 
raised or forcibly requisitioned from rich men in times of crises, 
though interest was paid on them. Sukra says — ' The king, after 
giving a promise of paying a certain fixed interest, should take the 
wealth of the rich men in times of dangers as a loan. On the passing 


off of the danger, he should return the amount to them with 
interest.’ T 


Thus the floating or mobile wealth of the community could be 
requisitioned in times of national crises ; but the borrowed money 
was not to be appropriated or confiscated by the state, it was to 


be duly returned to the Government bond-holders along with 
interest. 


On the other hand, there was the practice of depositing state- 
money with rich bankers that it may serve as a national reserve for 
critical times. 


(1) " The king should deposit his reserves with rich bankers, 


m order that they may be oí use in times of danger." (Sukra, IV. 
ll, 42-45.) 


(2) Kautilya too says that “ lending the money of the treasury 
on periodical interest is a loan.” 


(3) A king by investing his money in loans on occasions sanc- 
tioned in the scriptures or by lending money to persons who seek 
it, does not become amenable to censure.€ 


t Colebrooke's Digest, l.. p. 335. 

* Visnu, xvi. 13—16. 

t Sukra. IV. If. 21—22. 

q Agni Purana, Eng. Trans. p. 910. 
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(4) Loans to agriculturists have been highly praised in various 
works. In the Sabha Parva, it has been pointed ovt that when 
agriculturists are in want of seed, food, etc., they should be gener- 
ously given loans on 25 per cent. interest.§ 


" 


Laws in favour of Debtors 


There are many laws to protect borrowers. Those naturally 
differ in different law-books. On some points there is unanimity or 
#eneral concensus cf opinion amongst Hindu jurists. 

A synopsis of these rules will furnish at a glance their compre- 
hensive nature :— 


(1) Debtors were not to pay more than the maximum interest 
on money loans. 

(2) Commodity loans were legal for a specified period only. 

(3) Certain classes of borrowers were protected from being ex- 
ploited. 

(4) All kinds of interest other than the simple were looked upon 
as reprehensible. 

(5) Accumulation of interest on money and commodities was 
limited both with regard to time and amount. 


(6 There were several persons from whom no interest could 
be charged for, and in many transactions done under vanity, passion, 
ignorance, etc., etc., no interest was allowed at all. 


(7) The loans of severa! commodities of a perishable nature 
were exempted from interest, 


Synopsis of Interest Laws 


Thus the usury laws of Hindu India can now be summed up 
thus :— 


(1) (13) 15 per cent. per year was the maximum interest allowed 
on secured money loans. 
(ii) Even this rate was not to be charged for more than a year. 
(2) Unsecured loans were to pay 24 to 60 per cent. varying 
with the position of à borrower in the scale of castes. 
(3) A certain maximum was fixed beyond which accumulated 
interest could not be claimed. If money loans remained outstanding 


§ Mr. Roy's rendering is extremely faulty : "Grantest thou with kindness loans 
the hundred?" p. 17. 
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for more than a year, the principal could be doubled, after which 
interest. ceased. Ihus no debtor was liable to pay at one time 
interest which exceeded the principal. 


(4) Brahmanas and Ksatriyas were prohibited to practise usury 
even in times of extreme distress, but Vaisyas were allowed to 
resort to it only to get over a period of distress, so that the practice 
of money-lending and usury was confined to Sudras, but these 
on account of their poverty could not probably control much capital. 


(5) On loans of commodities, interest covld go up to five times, 
the original value lent to a borrower. So far there is perfect agree- 
ment among Manu, Gautama and many cther law-givers. In other 
items, the disagreement between Manu and other jurists becomes 


sharp. 


(6) Interest not approved by law-books and the people was illegal 
(7) Compound, periodical, corporal and stipulated interests 
beyond just limits could not be charged. 


(8) A loam secured by a pledge like land, cattle, slaves, etc. 
that were used by the creditor, bore no interest. (Manu, VII. 143; 
Gautama, XII. 32 ; Bisnu. VI. 5.) 

Such pledged property, howsoever long it may be in the posses- 
sion of a creditor, can never be lost by being sold or alienated 
by creditors. Pledges other than the beneficial. i.e.. those from which 
no income accrues, become the property of lenders when the original 


debt is doubled by unpaid interest. (Manu, VIII. 143-149). 


(9) Various penalties are prescribed for the secret use of pledges 
without the permission of the owner. Similarly, forcible use of a 
pledge in contravention of a special prohibition was also punishable. 
(Manu, VIII, 150.) 

(10) The state like private individuals was allowed to lend and 
borrow money and even requisition loans in times of national crises. 


(11) Lastly, borrowers and their inheritors were looked upon as 
morally bound to pay up the principal and interest according to the 
contract which had been freely entered into by the two contracting 
parties. The theory of laisez jaire was prevalent to an extreme in 
this case, so that many a time borrowers were left to the tender 
mercies of the merciless money-lenders. Usury laws were promul- 
gated to save the poor and miserable, still the arm of the state was 
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not long enough to offer protection to the needy. Creditors had 
much license in extracting and exacting their money from the debtors. 

A scene from the Mrchchkatika throws much light on the point. 

A man has lost ten Suvarnas in gambling and has nothing to 
pay off the debt. He manages to abscond. The master of the 
gambling house finds him out and drags him hither and thither. He 
is asked to sell his father, mother. or himself for the payment of the 
debt. He finally agrees to sell himself. Therefore he walks along 
the road and cries, ` Gentlemen, buy me of this gambling master 
for ten Suvarnas." But no one buys him. A quarrel ensues in 
which he receives such a blow that he bleeds, faint and falls to the. 
ground. Ultimately the debt is paid by Vasantasena, the heroine 
of the play and the gambler is released from the clutches of his 
creditor. 

Enslavement for debts was a very common feature of the 
Indian society, ancient as well mediaeval, though the treatment was 
not so cruel as was in ancient Greece and Rome. 





THE HORSE !N INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


(ProF. |. J. S. TaRAPOREWALA, B.A., Ph.D..) 


Perhaps the most fascinating branch of the science of Compara- 
tive Philology is that commonly known by the German name of 
Urgeschichte or by the equally foreign sounding name Linguistic 
Paleontology. |n this an attempt is made to reconstruct the pre- 
historic culture and civilisation of the speakers of a certain family 
of languages, as far as this can be traced through means of the 
languages themselves. As is well known. there are a large number 
of words which can be traced in several of the important branches 
of a family of languages; and if it can be proved that these various 
branches have been separated from each other during a considerable 
period, then it may reasonably be presumed that these words form. 
as it were, the common ivheritance oí all these branches from their 
common ancestor. A great deal of information regarding the 
material culture of the peoples speaking these language may be 
gathered from these words. A fair proportion of the words of this 
class are names of animals and plants, and these incidentally also 
supply us with important clues as to the orginal home of that 
particular family of languages. 


As far as the languages of the Indo-European family are 
concerned the narnes of the various animals end plants which are 
common to the different branches form a fairly long list, and these 
include both the domesticated as well as the wild animals and plants. 
Some of these names, such as ‘elephant and "camel." though 
found in all the branches of the L.-E., are not truly original 1.-F. 
words, but are borrowed from other non-l.-E. languages and have 
then became universally accepted in this family. In other cases. 
one original name, though traceable in many branches, bears a 
different meaning in each; this is especially the case with the names 
of plants. Some animals, again, are indicated by several names ir 
the various branches, each name being common to two or more 
among the branches. It then becomes an extremely fzscinating task 
to trace out why these different branches have adopted these different 
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names. Some of these points may be illustrated by the names of 
the horse in the various language of our family. 


The connection of the horse with humanity begins definitely (as 
far as our knowledge goes today) from the palaeolithic times. "The 
true men of the Palaeolithic Age, who replaced the Neanderthalers. 
were...... hunting peoples, and some or all of them appear to have 
hunted the mammoth and the wild horse as well as the reindeer, the 
bison and the aurochs. They ate much horse. At a great open-air 
camp at Solutré, where they seem to have had annual gatherings for 
many centuries, it is estimated that there are the bones of 100,000 
horses, besides reindeer, mammoth and bison bones. They probably 
followed herds of horses, the little bearded ponies of that age, 
as these moved after pasture. They hung about on the flanks of 
the herd, and become very wise about its habits and disposition. 
A large part of these men's lives must have been spent in watching 
animals. Whether they tamed and domesticated the horse is still 
an open question. Perhaps they learnt to do so by degrees as the 
centuries passed. At any rate we find late palaeolithic drawings of 
horses with marks about their heads which are strongly suggestive 
of bridles, and there exists a carving of a horses head showing what 
is perhaps a rope of twisted skin tendon" '.* 


It is however doubtful that the horse, even if tamed by palaeoli- 
thic man, was ever used for riding at all. The animal at that period 
seems to have been a small bearded pony, and so it was not capable 
of bearing the weight of a man and therefore was useless for riding.t 
Later on we find the horse completely domesticated. 
One of the earliest uses of the domesticated, or rather the 
semi-domesticated, horse was for sacrifice. A horse's skull 
discovered by ]. A. Siógren at Ingelstad in Schonen showing a flint 
knife driven right through it exactly in the centre amply corroborates 
this view.t The first use of the domestic horse was this sacrificial 


* Wells, The Outline of History, pp. 46-47. 


t Herodotus (v. 9), speaking of the S'gynnac. says that they possesred a breed of 
small shaggy horses, "not strong enough to bear men on their backs, but when 
yoked to chariots......... among the swiftest known". 


1 Schrader, Reallexikon. M. pp. 172 ff. A good picture of this object is 
given there. 
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use and as a natural consequence it was also used as human food. 
Its milk may have also been used later. * 


The thie! char cteristic of the horse which struck the human 
being most was its lightning speed. And for this reason the horse 
in mythology represented darting light, and hence some of the lights 
of heaven, notably the Sun and the Morning Star. The Asvinas are 
twin gods of light and correspond to the two Dioscuri of Greek 
mythology or to the Lettic god's two sons, gods of light in both 
lands. Dadhikra also represents the Sun in the form of a steed and 
is another of these horse-shaped gods of light + 


Two principal species of the domesticated horse are distinguish- 
able at a later age. One of them, the Western, is a heavier and a 
larger animal and is distinguished by the development of a longer 
muzzle and a receding brain-cavity. The other, the Eastern, is of 
a lighter, more delicate type. and possesses a larger brain-cavity, 
while its muzzle is shorter. This early distinction between the 
Eastern and the Western types is on the whole well marked in the 
various word groups of the I.-E. languages that denote this animal. 


The word which is found in all the branches of the Indo-Lurope 
family (except the Slavic) is the word »ékKuo. This gives :— 

Sanskrit dsva, Avesta aspa, Persian asp, Ossctic yajs, Afghan as 
(@spa, mare), Balochi aps. Lithuanian aszwa; Greek hippos, 
Latin equus, Irish ech, Gaulish epo, Old Saxon éhu, Old English 
coh, Gothic aihwa (in athwa-tundi, briers). Tokharian yuk (yáhwe). 


Besides these there is the Skt. hdya which is cognate to the 
Armenian ji, and, among the European branches of the L-E. we also 
find two sets of words connected with the horse, which have a fairly 
wide extension: (I) Greek pôles, Gothic jula, Albanian pels 
Irish láir (mare), English foal; and (2) Old High German stuofa, Old 
Norse stod, Old Saxon stado, Old English stod, English stud, 


Lithuanian stodés, which all denote “a herd of horses." 


* To-day also in the Khirgiz Steppes. the original homeland of the horse, the 
main uses of the animal are for its flesh and its milk. P 
This deity is celebrated in four hymns of the Rigveda—iv. 38. 40 and vii. 44. 

See aes — zum Rigveda, 574; also Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 


pp 148-49. 
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The only important branch of the 1.-E. which has been left out 
of this list is the Slavic.* The word in Russian for the better class of 
horse (a steed) is koni,t in Czech it is komon, in Lithuanian káme 
(mare). These forms are connected with the Old Russian kémoni, 
and, according to J. Schmidt, this last word and the word used in 
Old Slavic, koblya (mare), are connected with the Gallo-Latin word 
caballus and the Greek  kabállés (a work-horse or a dray-horse). 
Schmidt further thinks that all these words may be traced back to 
a hypothetical form kob-moni, a pre-Indo-European (and also 
perhaps a non-Indo-European) designation for the animal. He also 
thinks that the first part of this hypothetical word, hob, may be 
compared with the Finnish hevo, hepot (horse) and that 
the second part, moni, is to be seen in the Latin word 
mannus§ pony or gallic horse) This latter Latin word 
mannus, however, may very well have been derived by assimilation 
through mandus and the same word may be seen in the Albania- 
ms (foal of horse or ass), and in the name of the Messapian god 
Jupiter Menzana (to whom horses were sacrificed): and further this 
word may be connected with the Basque word mando€ (horse or mule), 

In this connection we may mention ancient Gallic place names 
like Epo-manduo-durum.** In any caste from all this we may draw one 
conclusion certainly, viz., that the words caballus and mannus point 
to some non-Indo-European connections. 

The existence of the words belonging to the series of the Skt. 
ásva makes it amply clear that the I.-E. peoplestt were acquainted 


* In the Hittite, which | regard as an I,-E. language. the word for horse is 
written in the cuneiform and has been consequently read like the correspond- 
ing Assyrian word; so we do not quite know how it was pronounced. Very likely 
it was much like the Latin equus. 

t The ordinary Russian word is loshadi which has been taken from the 
Turkieh-Tartar alasha; see Schrader. Reallexikon, Il. p. 177. 

t ls the Eng. cob (a small stout pony) at all connected? The derivation given 
in Skeat’s Etymologicol Dictionary, from O.E.. copp (top of summit! is not very 
convincing. Can this not have been loan word? 

§ It must be edded that all scholars do not accept this theory of Schmidt. 

© Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, p. 462. The connection 
with the Basque here is extremely interesting and significant, but | need not digress 
on this point. 

** The element epo here is "horse" and manduo is "foal." 

tt } use this convenient phrase merely to mean "people speaking the J.-E. 
languages" there is no ethnological implication whatsoever, 


39 
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with this animal before their separalion ; while the existence 
of cognate words corresponding to Skt. ratha and cakra in very 
widely separated branches of the I|.-E. may lead to the conclusion 
that the horse was also domesticated before the separation. The 
development of the 1.-E, word éRyo in the various branches shows the 
first and most fundamental! sound change, the change which separates 
the safam from the centum languages.* This makes it pretty certain 
that the I.-E. people in their original home were acquainted with the 
horse; while the other set of names found in the European branches 
seemes to indicate that in the course of their migrations through Europe 
the 1.-E. peoples came across the Western variety of the animal and 
got its name from some of the non-Indo-European people. 

From the European remains we fiad that by the end of the stone 
age the bones of the wild horse (used as fcod) become considerably 
less in quantity, end so we may conclude that by that time the 
animal had become a valued and permanent member of the human 
household. This domesticated wild horse cf the stone age in Europe 
was the ancestor of the modern European horse T 

The Vedic Indians regarded the horse as a specially valuable and 
sacred animal. India is not the land of the horse and consequently 
the animal was specially well cared for and was stall.fed and not 
turned out to graze in the mezdows with the other cattle. The 
possession of horses was regarded as a sign of rank and wealth. 
Warriors were often distinguished by names containing the element 
ašva. The gods were described as possessing glorious divine steed.J 


Indra and Soma have been termed dsvajit.§ The gift of horses 
being the supreme gift we find in some places the word dana (gift) 
itself being used in the sense of horse. The horse was also valued 


* In other words the LE. palatalised velar sound K changes to a pure velar 
(k) in Greek, Latin. Keltic, Germanic, Hittite and Tokharian; while it changes 
io a sibilant (a or s) in Aryan (Indo-Iranian), Letto-Slavic, Armenian and 
Albanian. The former group i» called the centum-group and the latter is called 
the setam-group from the type-word, the word for the numeral 100. 

+ Schrader, op. citt., p. 171. 

t RV., i. 115 3, and —— other places. 

ix 

: ie Y D ; e ih 22.25 and viii. 46, 24. Cf., similarly Old High German 

meidum (horse? and Goth. maithms (gift). 
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for the beauty of its colour and in the Veda are mentioned steeds ot 
various colours: hari (fawn), rohita (bay). syama (dark) and others. 
The most valued was the white or the cream-coloured horse, like the 
one the Asvinas gave to Pedu.* The herse was also used in the most 
important of all royal ceremonies—the asvamedha without which no 
ruler could call himself chakravartin.t 


Schrader seems to think that on the whole the 1.-E. people were 
not a race of riders although they had tamed the horse pretty carly 
and had been using it for war. Not being nomads, the horse 
was not an animal of universal use to the l]..E. people, as to the 
Tartars, and hence in the earlier literatures of the L.-E. peoples the 
anima! is mentioned much less often than the cow or the ox. They 
certainly did not "grow up together with their horses and conquer or 
perish together with them’ like the nomadic Tartars.5 But the Aryans 
(indo-Iranians) in the course of their migrations from their original 
home lived for a gocd length of time in the neighbourhood of Bactria, 
where they came to know the animal much more intimately than their 
brethern could in Europe. 


So we find that the use of the horse both for riding and for 
chariots was quite well known to the Vedic Indians. Riding is very 
categorically referred to in the Veda.€ Again there are 
adjectives like dsvaprstha** (riding on horseback) and ásva- 
budhna (carried by  horses)tft also which show that horses 
in Ancient India had other uses than merely that of adding pomp 
and state to the rich or of being sacrificed by kings. Chariots, too. 
are mentioned in RV., vii. 34. |. and elsewhere very often, Chariots 


* Ibid. i. 116. 6 ete. The word dveta is cognate with the word wheat, hence 
the suggested translation, 'cresm-coloured", Cream-coloured horses are very highly 
prized; the famous set owned by King-Emperor Edward Vil were highly prized 
and were used by him on all state occasions. Very often a light coloured horse 
gets pure white out of sheer old age. 


t In RF. i. 162 and 163 this ceremony is described. 
t Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte (3rd ed.. ||, pp. 158-9. 


8 Geiger. Civilisaiion of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times, |. p. 178. 
The whole section in this book relating to the horse is well worth reading. 

G Nothing can be clearer evidence of this than RV.. v 6l. 2-3. 

** RV.. viii. 26. 24. 

tt Name'y. in chariots? Ibid., ix 8. 3. 
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are mentioned with horses in RV., ix. 10.1, 22.1 and elsewhere ; and 
the vse of horse chariots in war is clearly mentioned in RV., vi. 75 7. 
The making of chariots has also been described and "the skill shown 
in the composition of hymns is...... compared to the art of the carriage- 


builder". * 


Herodotus comparing India and Persia says that the former had 
"all the four-footed beasts and birds...... very much bigger than else- 
where. except only the horses," and of the latter he says that the 
Median horse (famed as the Nisean horse) was superior to the Indian 
animal. f 


Horse racing is a very ancient sport, Indeed some scholars seem 
to think that there was a race-course at the Stonehenrge.$ At any rate 
it was a sport well recognised by the L-E. peoples and the Aryans 
were extremely fond of it. This sport is referred to frequently, and 
racers have been often mentioned in the Veda. The hymn RV., vu. 
69 is a prayer for victory in a chariot race. The two rushing rivers 
Vipas and Sutudn are compared to two racing mares. There is a 
special name, avart, applied to the race-horse on account of his speed@ 


The plateau of lran is much better suited to be the home of the 
horse, and the north-eastern parts of lran border upon the homeland 
of the Asiatic horse referred to above.** And consequently the Irani- 
ans were better horsemen and had better horses than their brother Ary- 
ans of India. Herodotus has in a famous passage told us that the anci- 
ent Persian were "carefully instructed, from the fifth to the twentieth 


* V.S. Ghate. Lectures on Rigveda, 191; the passages referred to are i. 6l. 
4. 94. |. and iv. 16. 20. 

t Herodotus, iii. 106. 

2 Schrader, Reallex«kon, Il. p. 172. 

§ RFV.. is. 33. 1. 

€ Grassmann, Wörterbuch zum Rigveda 116. Cf. also the Avestan word 
eurvet which means "swift" and is applied to the horse; end the epithet eurvat- 
aspa applied in the Avesta to the Sun. 

se in the basin of the Tarim rives i» still found the Equus Przewalskii, who is 
the nearest representative of the ancient Asiatic type. This land is also the 
homeland of the wild ass, and hence it was known In ancient India as the 
kharostra land. In this connection, about the «ncient homeland of the horse 
and its difusion throughout the world, see Wissler, Man and Culture, pp. 111-121, 


especially the map given on p. 120. : 


* 
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year in three things alone : to ride, to draw the bow, ard to speak the 
truth." * Horsemanship has been all through their history a strong 
point with the Persian people. In !ater ages, in the wars between 
iran and Rome, it was the Iranian cavalry that proved stronger than 
the Roman legions, and Rome was never able to cross the Euphrates. 


Horse and chariot races were the most beloved sports of the 
ancient lranians, and the royal game of polo was first played among 
these people. The Persians loved the animal with a love that 
bordered upon veneration. The white horse was specially venerated, 
but horses of other colours were also prized. Among the 
colours noted in the Avesta are, besides spacta (Skt. sveta), zairi 
(Skt. hari), aurusha (Skt. arusa). sama (Skt. syama) and several others, 
The steeds of the various deities are mentioned as being swifter than 
anything upon earth, as having the most gorgeous trappings and 
having their hoofs shed with gold.f The deites themselves 
sometimes take the shape of horses ; thus Verethraghna (V rtrahan) 
appears as a white horse and Tishtrya (the star Sirius) also assumes 
the form of a white horse, whilst his opponant Apaosha, the demon 
of draught, takes the shape of “a black horse. hairless on his tail, 
back and ears’. f 


The pious worshipper in ancient lran also asked for the gift of 
good and swift steeds. The possession of horses was with the 
lranians also the sign of rank and wealth; and proper names with the 
element aspa indicated the warrior class. Among the most famous 
bearers of such names were Keresaspa, the great hero of Avestan 
legends, the hero-minded conqueror of the horned dragon.§  Pouru. 
shaspa, the father of Zoroaster.€ and Vishtaspa, King of Bactria, and 
his great minister Jamaspa the Wise. two of the earliest and among 
the most devoted of the discip!es of the Prophet. 

Warriors prayed to the deities to give strength to their horses. ** [n 
later ages ill-treating the horse, by not giving him sufficient food or by 


* i. 136; Rawlinson’s translation. 

f Ch the description of the steeds of Sraosha, Yasna Ivii. 27.8. 

f Yashi xiv. 9 and viii. 1B. For information about the horses in Iran sec 
Geiger. op. cit.. I, pp. 174.80 and elso Dhalla, Zoroastrian Civilisetion, 

B Yasna ix. Il. 

Q Many of the ancestors of Zoroaster have names ending in aspa. 

** Cf. among other passages Yas. ix. 22 and lvii. 26, 
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keeping him in filthy surroundings was a punishable crime. Not only 


that, but men are warned against catching even wild horses in such 
a manner as to injure them.* 


The veneration felt by the ancient Iranians for the horse is shown 
in a well-known Avesta text where the ill-used horse says to his 
rider, "Mayest thou never be a harnesser of horses, nor a bestrider 
of horses, nor a driver of horses; thou, who dost not pray 
for strength for me, when in the full assembly when in 
the course thronged with horses .$ The horse was also used as an 
oracle in Persia. There is the weli known story of how Darius got 
his throne because his horse was the first to neigh at dawn.$ And in 
Iran the royal stable was always an invio'able sanctuary. § 


lt seems almost certain that the horse was the cultural gift of the 
Aryans to the Semitic races. The word for horse in the Ancient 
Egyptian is sûs, in Assyriam sisG, in Hebrew sûs in Aramaean sáüsjá. 
Attempts have been made to trace all these words to the L-E. so 
ckyos (Skt. so'svah)! But this doubtful philology need not affect the 
historical fact that the animal was introduced to the Semites by the 
Aryan people. The horse in Babylon is certainly later than Hammv- 
rabi. The royal beast in ancient Babylon was the ass. C 
The Arabs knew the horse much later, but they are now among the 
best horsemen in the world** and are most intensely devoted to this 
animal, and they also breed the finest horses in the world. 


* These things are mentioned at severa! places in the Dinkart. 

t Yansa xi. 2. 

I Herodotus, iii. B5, B8. A similar practice of letting an animal choose the 
ruler was also ícllowed in Indie. But here according to folk-tales, it was the 
elephant who chose the new king- 


§ Modi, Education among Ancient Iranians, pp. 8-9. 

@ The Aryans "descended from the Oxus-land into Media and made their 
presence felt on the castern mountain-border of the Semitic kingdom of Babylon 
the realm of the great law-giver Hammurabi and his successors. They bought 
with them from central Asia the howe, hitherto unknown to the Babylonians, 
who had previously gone to war in chariots drawn by asses" (Cambridge Ancient 
History, V. p. 314. The Sumerians howeve™, knew the horse, and called it "the 
ass from the cast". But the earliest mention of the horse among the Baby'onians 
is in a tablet of the date of Hammurabi (Ibid, p. 501), 

** Similarly, though the horse was hrm introducel into America by the 
Spaniards, the North-American Indian is a most accomplished horseman. 
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The two great branches of the |.-E. peoples, the Indians and 
the lranians, though they had very intimate dealings with the horse, 
never degraded him to the level of a beast of burden. In India, as 
in iran, the carrying of burdens, as well as the work of ploughing, was 
done by the ox, the ass or the mule. The horse has always 
remained "an aristrocratic animal", and its possession has always 
been the sign of high lineage and honorable status. This is reflected 
in the fact that the ancient |.-E. name—the name by which they had 
called him from tke remotest antiquity—is still used by them to denote 
the animal. The horse brings even to the meanest rider the ancient 
and honoured namt of aswar, * 


In contrast with the condition of the horse in India and in Persia 
we find that in Evrope the znimal has been used also as a beast 
of burden and for agriculture as well. It has not remained “an 
aristocratic animal in Europe. This change has taken place during 
the historical period, and the varied designations of the animal 
emong the l.-E. languages in Europe seem to have arisen on this 
account. The earliest set of names in Europe, however. go back 
to the dsva-series. And these names evidently are applied to the 
better class animal, 


In Greece the country is very unsuited to horses. But in the 
northern parts of the Grecian world, in Thrace, there are broad grassy 
plains just suited to the horse. We find that the horse was a very 
valued animal in ancient Greece, in the Homeric age, of special use 
for riding and for chariots in turaes of wet.f As with the Aryans so 
with the Greeks also the possession of horses was a sign of wealth 
and rank ; and to have a name connected with hippos was sign 


* The Indian vernacular word gh54a can be traced back to the Pali-Prakrit 
(i.e. Middle-Indian) from ghz*ka or ghodaka. Sanskrit dictionaries also give the 
word ghotaka as a name of the horse. The Amarakosa also gives this word, ii. 
B. 43, and the commentary of Bhanuji Diksita explains the word as from the 
root ghuf, "to turn,” (belonging to the bha-class). But the word appears to be 
a "prakritism'" and | have not been able to find the word in any work of carsica! 
Sanskrit. In the Ascadhati, published in the Subhasitaratnakara (evidently a 
secent composition) the word is found; the passage is quoted in Apte's Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary. 


t Iliad, x. 513 and 679; Odyssey, v. Wi. 
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of aristocracy. In Homer there are several such names found. but 
only one warrior bearing such a name is eminent. He is the famous 
Hippothoiis, the Pelasgian. 


The steeds of the Greek divinities .re described in much the 
same terms as are those of the Aryan deities, still the steeds of 
Greek gods are much less important than with the Aryans. In 
Homer's poems the horse is necessarily mentioned many times, 
but we are not to judge of the position of the horse in Greek life 
merely from this fact. We find that in the later days of Athenian 
superionty only a few rich families could afford the luxury of keeping 
horses. And till the date of Marathon they kept them mere for 
their Olympic sports than for war. Horses covld not be used at all 
in Greece for any heavy work, for the country is too rocky. It 
was only after Alexander's time that cavalry took its place as an 
important unit of the Greek army. Horse sacrifice was also not 
known except to a few Greek tribes. But their near neighbours, 
the Illyrians, another |.-E. people, had a temple dedicated to Jupiter 
Menzana, where horses were offered as sacrifice. 


The Romans were no great horsemen, and hence when they 
were brought face to face with the lranian cavalry they were always 
ensuccessful. Italy, however, is a much better country for horse 
riding and for chariots than is Greece. Hence we find more among 
the Roman nobility using horses for riding and for driving than 
in Greece. In Rome also the horse was a sign of nobility. The 
comparative rarity of horse in Greece as compared with Rome 
may be judged by the number of ancient equestrian statues found 
in each.* There is only one Roman name which may be connected 
with the name of the horse and that is Marcus.t Horse sacrifice was 
practised by the Romans, though in a limited degree; the only god to 
whom the animal was offered was, quite appropriately, Mars, the god 
of War. 

We have already considered the word caballus. |t is first used 
m literature by Lucilius (B. C. 180-102) and originally seems to have 


* Always excepting the frieze of the Parthenon. What I mean is statues of 
individual gods men. 
à * The —— probably connected with the Keltic werd mare (horse), but 
Walde (op. cit.) does not agree with this view, 
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been applied to a cart-horse. . It was distinctly confined to the inferior 
variety of the horse, whereas the original l.-E. word equus was used 
for the superior animal, the horse of the aristocracy, the equus 
bellator. Side by side with caballus there was also another word 
used, paravercdus. This word was introduced during the Augustan 
pericd for indicating a 'post-horse '. This word is a hybrid from 
the Greek pará and the Gallic veredus, "a (post) chaise". This word 
was introduced during the Augustan period for indicating a "''post- 
korse". It was borrowed by the Germans in the 6th or 7th century 
A.D., and we thus get the Old High German form pfer-frit, whence 
the Modern German Pferd (horse), which has almost completely 
replaced the native German word. 


The word caballus replaced equus in Vulgar Latin, and thence 
it spread through all the Italic languages of modern times ; thus. 
French cheval, ltalian cavallo, Spanish caballo, Portuguese cavallo, 
Roumanian cal. The word has gone still further afield into Albanian 
kal, and into the Keltic branch as well: Irish capall, Breton 
caval, Welsh cefyll. The Spaniards have another word to indicate 
the superior type of horse ; it is the Arabic alfaraz.* 


Among the Kelts and the Germans the horse was an important 
animal both from the economic as well as from the religious point 
of view. Both races regarded the white horse with veneration and 
the Germans also performed the horse-sacrifice. Racing and 
stallion-fighting were favourite pastimes with both. Among the 
Kelts there are several names, both of persons and of places, con- 
taining the element epo, e. g. Epona, Eporedorix.t The names like 
Marcodurum, Marcomagus, etc., show the element which also means 
“horse. This word marc is also found in Germanic: Old High 
German marah, Old Norse marr, English mare. The Keltic word was 
probably also the basis of the Latin name Marcus. And this same 
word travelled eastwards into Slavic lands and has changed its signi- 
fication to mean "cattle" generally. The Kelts were great at chariot- 


* Similarly a good horse was called in Middle High German mór from 
Maurus, a Moor, i.c., an Arab. 
t This name in Skt. would be asva-ratha-raja. 


40 
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building and chariot-fighting* and they were also fine horsemen and 
horse-breeders. The Germans. on the other hand, possessed fewer 
horses in the earlier days. Both Caesar and Tacitus mention that with 
the exception of a few tribes the Germans preferred to fight on foot 
rather than on horseback.t 


The native German word for horse is Old High German hros, 
Modern German Ross, Old Norse hross, Old Low German hérs, 
English horse. The word originally was used in the sense of “a 
war-horse". The word is connected either with the Latin verb curr- 
ere (xcurs-ere) "to run'' or with Skt. kürd to leap, and the Old Norse 
word hress (swift) is doubtless cognate.t This word signifying the 
superior animal, has also been borrowed by other nations. French 
rosse and Italian rozza. In both these the animal is understood to be 
of a huge size, S8 and of superior breed. There is another Germanic 
word also for korse, it is Old High German hengist, Old Norse hestr, 
Dano-Norwegian hest. The nemes of the two leaders of the Anglo- 
Saxons who first came to Britain were Hengist and Horsa, which pro- 
bably is reminiscent of the good horsemanship of these tribes. The 
word hengist originally meant “‘a castrated horse". The oldest use of 
the word is found in the Lex Salica, in the form chanzisto, where it 
means equus castratus. la English the word is found in the Old English 
period, but dies out in Middle English. In Modern German the 
word becomes Hengst ond has acquired an extended signification 
of a male horse or stallion, sometimes even that of a male animal 


generally, whether horse or camel or ass. 


Among the Slavic people (excepting the Lithuanians) we find 


two names generally used for the animal. Both these words are 
non-Indo-European. The Russian koni has already been considered, 


^ Cf Cæsar, De Bello Gallico, iv. 33. 
t Cæsar, op. cit., iv. 2; Tacitus, Germania, vi. Caesar's comparison of Gallic 


and German horses is interesting. 
1 Kluge. Deutsches etymologisches Wörterbuch, p. 377. 
§ Roman writers also have spoken of the huge size of the German horse 
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and is generally used tor the better kind of horse. The more 
common word is loshadi and is a borrowing from the Turkish-Tartar.€ 
Evidently the animal was introduced to the Slavs by the nomadic 
Tartars of the Central Asian steppes. Among the older tribes of the 
Slavs. we find horse-sacrifice among the Old Prussians and some other 
tribes. The use of the horse in war among the Slavs came much later 
with the Slavs. Tacitus mentions** that the Slavs preferred to fight 
on foot and usually faught thus. 


( Old Russian losha, Turkish alasha. 
** Germania, xlvi. 





SAIVISM 
(PRorEsscR MAHENDRA NATH SIRCAR, M.a., Ph.D.) 


A complete presentation of Saivism as a system of thought 
requires the treatment of Sreekánta's system and the consideration 
cf the Kasmere Saivism. These two forms may be conveniently 
distinguished as the Southern and the Northern forms of Saivism. 


Saivism is a system of philosophy that falls in with Vedantism 
in being essentially idealistic. Sreekanta’s system has been 
developed as an interpretation of the Brahma Sitras. Though the 
Northern form has an independent history of its own, still we cannot 
help thinking that Kasmere Saivism is another form of Vedantic 
Idealism, not quite identical with it, yet not completely 
different from it. Difference there must be to lend unto it an 
individuality as a system, but the fundamental structure of thought 
does not much differ. Philosophically considered they belong to the 
same genus. 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


The epistemology of Southern Saivism is more akin to Ramanuja 
than to Samkara. Knowledge is determinate consciousness imply- 
ing a relation of subject and object. It is a dynamic dialectic 
stress, which, to be determinate and concrete, transcends the 
indeterminate being and passes on to a dialectic synthesis through 
thesis and antithesis. The antithesis breaks the even continuity of 
the indeterminate cognition, and the synthesis establishes a concrete 
unitive consciousness. Intuition by this effort acquires the deter- 
minate notion of self-cogniser and self-knower. Psychologically 
this process involves recognition. Knowledge is a cognition- 
recognition continuum. ‘This recognition helps knowledge to grow 
out of its abstraction and indefiniteness to concreteness and 
definiteness. 

Intuition has a projective force, and this projection creates the - 
duality of subject and object The self-alienation is an eccentric 
projection, which is soon followed by self-assimilation, the contrary 
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process of coming within the centre with the full consciousness of 
a self-cogniser. The duality of subject and object in the unity of 
self-consciousness is the fundamental epistemological conception of 
Southern Saivism 


Though the dialectic antithesis brings out the distinction of 
the subject and the object to the fore, still the subsequent assimila- 
tion makes the subject the centre of synthesis, and the object is 
apprehended as the effect of a move in self-conscious unity and 
being. 

This dialectic character of knowledge is true of finite and 
infinite consciousness. In finite consciousness knowledge has a 
dehnite character through assimilation and recognition. It has an 
outward reference to concrete things, which, it cannot create, but 
can express. Expression and creativeness are different in this case. 
The projective force is expressive and by its reference outward it 
acquires a concreteness which is not otherwise possible. 


In Infinite consciousness the dialectic is at once expressive and 
creative. The expressive projection and its consequent centric 
assimilation give the dialectic process an epistemological unity. But 
the creative antithesis, the reference of the creative force to the 
centre, and the consequent subordination of the creative projection 
bring out the dialectic unity m being. 


In this sense the cosmic revelation and creation are self- 
expression of the Infinite to self, for in this process the Infinite 
has a clear cognition of its concrete unity through a dialectic 
diversity. And the inward vision is no longer confined to abstract 
being, but is spread over the whole process of becoming and the 
inward reference of this becoming to the centre of life and delight. 
In this way the Infinite comes to recognise itself as Visva-jnata and 
karta, i.e.. the cosmic knower and the cosmic builder. 


Saivism is objective idealism in as much as it recognises the 
reality of the Infmite, the finite being and Nature and assimilates 
the finite selves and Nature or Prakrti in the Unity of Infinite 
Being. Finite selves and Nature are integrated in the Infinite as 
ite predicates. Herein Saivism accepts the adjectival theory of 
predication. 
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The epistemology of Kasmere Saivism recognises an indeter- 
minate intuition which has no character, no distinction and no 
specialisation. It is Chit pure and simple without any  vibrative 
expression. It is the calmness of static consciousness beyond con- 
ceptual distinction the nameless, formless and actionless Siva. 
Northern Saivism differs from Sreek&nta's in actually accepting an 
indeterminate consciousness which forms the basis of subsequent 
development and expression in knowledge. This homogeneity 
of indeterminate consciousness transcends the mutuality of 
subject and cbject of determinate consciousness though it may 
not actually deny it. It is intuition which does not intuite, 
it is knowledge which does not know itself. It is transcendent 
intuition. The author of the Pratyabhijna Hrdaya expresses its 
essence of Stunya, the indefiniteness by characterising as the 
indeterminate.” It is not denied a being, it is being itself. It is 
denied a definite and determinate being and as such appears to 
be thought as non-being, for thought cannot conceive indeterminate 
being, accustomed as it is to think in terms of relation. The tran- 
scendent Intuition in being the highest position appears to thought 
as the negation in quintessence. 


This intuition, though transcendent, actually does not deny 
expression and in this it does not change a bit from its indeter- 
minateness. But the initiation of expression presupposes the 
existence in suspension of the expressiveness in the indeterminate 
intuition. Expression becomes expressive. This determinateness 
presupposes then a necessity of expressiveness in the indeterminate 
expression. The apparent absence of this expressiveness is what 
characterises Siva (Being) in its complete transcedence. It is 
Chaitanya, the Parama-Siva. 

With the move of expressiveness in expression, intuition 
begins to intuite, though in the initial expressiveness there is nothing 
to express. This move of expression is mitiated in the indeterminate 
consciousness without affecting its indeterminateness. Now this 
expressiveness is inherent in the expression, though there is an 


* Vide—Pratyabhijfia Hrdaya, Aphoriam 4. ^ L 

Sri parama siva Svta'maikyena sthitam visvam Sadasivadyucitena rupena avabi- 
bhzsayisub pū vam cidaikyakhyatimayinoesrité siva parjayasunyatisunyatmatyá 
prakasabhedena prakasamanataya sphurati. 
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occasional suspension and an occasional expression in the indeter- 
minate Chit. When it closes itself, intuition alone exists in its even- 
ness and indefiniteness. A dialectic move and development in 
knowledge and being is conceived in Saivism, but it has been not 
allowed to disturb the indeterminate intuition." 


Though the intuition in its indeterminateness has in it the 
denial of the expressiveness and its dialectic development, still this 
denial does not suppose complete negation of expression and its 
development. This expressiveness is the beginning of experience. 
We use the term experience, in the sense of consciousness coming to 
a concreteness in cognition, though the terms of the relation may be 
developed from within, without supposing an external factor,—not 
necessarily denying mediateness. 


Experience supposes expressiveness, and in the expressiveness. 
expression assumes a concreteness and a determinateness which 
Were not originally in its being, or at least was not manifest in itself. 
This expressiveness is then an element, not different from the 
expression, but still not quite one with it. Experience is in 
expression, but is not expression. “As such we can distinguish it 
es a distinctive element, though not different. 

Up till now experience appears still to be abstract, for, though, 
in the being of indeterminate intuition we have a dynamic 
expressiveness, there is nothing concrete to express. We have the 
stage of indeterminate expressiveness. Knowledge still moves in 
the transcendent abstraction and has not taken any concrete 
shape.t But though experience has not the concreteness still 
it must be conceded that with expressiveness intuition cannot 
remain an abstraction. Expressiveness has a meaning in the con- 
crete sense. for it has a reference to a locus which it informs. 


Expressiveness then has a reference to the subject and the object. 
But this reference to both the sides is not simultaneously manifested. 
Saivism refers to two stages in the process. 


* Vide—Isvarapatayabhijia, page 191. 
Antaraviparivartamanam jianamatram kriyavyapadesasunyam yat pratipaditam 
Sa Sri  Sadasivabatarakah kryasaktimayasya udrekavabhase sati paramesvaram. 
t Vide—Pratyabhijfia Hrdaya. 
Prakasabedena prakasamanataya sphurati. 
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Expressiveness is first related to the expressed. Here expression 
tekes on it the concrete form of self-expression though the other 
side of the reference is not so clearly presented. The l.conscious- 
ness is shaped in the expression, though the not l-consciousness is 
still nebulous in its formation. Consciousness is here still ego- 
centric and the formation of I is not still understood as a factor in a 
concrete synthesis. 


This I-consciousness is called in Saivism Sada Siva Tattva. 

A concrete vision ot this | requires a clear cognition of the 
l.ness of consciousness as the centre of expression which expresses 
a definite thing or an object. The object and its expression are the 
clear necessaries of this stage of experience. We may go so far 
as to say that the reference to a definite form is so imperative that in 
this stage the consciousness of Idam or not-l cannot but be 
prominent. An eccentric projection makes the object more pro- 
minent in consciousness which begins to feel its identity as not-l. 


This manifest objectification of consciousness is a stage that 
intervenes between the l.consciou:ness of the previous stage and 
the synthetic consciousness of the next. The expressiveness is here 
concrete, for it has a definiteness in reference to the object. This 
clear reference brings to view consciousness in its concreteness, a 
concreteness which was implicit in the previous stage. This explicit 
concreteness by reference to the subject and object consciousness 
makes out the third stage in the dialectic expression of being and 
consciousness. This stage has the technique, /svara tattva. 


But the dialectic expression. cannot be long centred in this 
seemingly outward reference, it comes back upon itself and soon 
discovers its nature as a unitive consciousness which finds its 
cxpression as ‘| am this,” followed by a consciousness, "This 
am I’. This stage of dialectic unity is called Sadvidya in the 
livara Pratyabhijia. The author of the  Isvara Pratyabhijna says 
that in the Isvara tattva the two sides of reference, the subject and 
the object, are equally manifest and equally appear as belonging 
to the same locus or the same parts of a complete self. Here ex- 
perience becomes fully concrete and completely developed, with an 


* * Ego in the sense of initial concentration in expression. 
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equalisation and the consequent assimilation in vnitive conscious- 
ness of the experience and the experienced.* 

In the Sada Siva Tattva represented by the predominance cf the 
l-consciousness, the equalisation and the relation of subject and 
object are not fully developed. Potentially they may have been 
there, but the relational synthesis and the relational experience 
emerge only when both the sides of the dialectic come into full 
view. Actual relation is possible between subject and object. 
equally prominent in being. But this prominence in the truth of 
subject and object does not lead to duality, either 
metaphysical or epistemilogical, for these angles of knowledge are 
nct two ultimate real'ties, nor two irreconcileable aspects of the 
same reality. The dialectic presents to us the same reality as 
subject, the experiencer, and as object, theexperienced. The undeni- 
able and invariable reference to and the demand for each other 
are sufficient to indicate the co-reality of them in the same 
synthetic unity. This gives us the relation of distinction in unity. 

The dialectic march, therefore, holds up before the vision a stage 
wherein the L.consciousness of a previous stage attains a complete 
synthetic unity. Epistemological dialectic proceeds from the 
abstract Intuition to a definite self-cogniser as a unitive consciousness 
through the equalisation of the experiencer and the experienced. 
In the unity of the all-expressive and all-integrative self-conscious- 
ness the knowledge becomes clear that | am all this, all this is in 
me as a part of my being. 

A point to notice here is that the dialectic move and the 
synthesis meet at the same certre, the I-consciousness in the Absolute. 
The development through the reference makes out the concrete 
character of l.consciousness. When consciousness has passed 
through all these phases it becomes conscious of itse!f as I, as con- 
taining in it the whole of experience. __ 

In Saiva epistemology then, knowledge has three successive stages 
assimilated in the being of Identity. 

These stages we may characterise as Intuition, self-intuition and 
self-experience. In the first the dynamic character and expressive 


* Vide—INara Pratyabhijfia, 3, 1, 3. 
Samanadhikaranyam ca Sadvidyshamidamdhiyol. 


41 
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being of knowledge are not apparent, in the second Intuition becomes 
self-intuitive, and in the third Intuition is self-recognitive. In 
recognition the idea of alienation and consequent assimilation is 
fully expressed. 


The dialectic unity and equalisation of subject and object 
of the fourth stage in the evolution of determinateness in knowledge 
in Kagmere Saivism corresponds to the initial stage of the dialectic 
in Sreekanta and Raminuja. To these philosophers knowledge is 
always concrete involving a relation between the subject and the 
object and knowledge never transcends, nor denies, this relation. Its 
life is there, and it cannot deny it in any stage, Knowledge is a source 
of unceasing expression. This expression is determinate as systema- 
tically demanding this relation between the self as subject and the 
self as object. And this mutual demand establishes their unity in 
the fuller life of a concrete synthesis, which does not 
ignore any side of the relation, nor make the one mcre important 
than the other, but embraces the subject and the object in its self. 
Such a position surmounts the extremes of subjective Idealism and 
Rea'ism, ignoring the reality of either object or subject, and recog- 
nises their distinction and unity in the complete self of knowledge. 


So far the two forms agree. But a stage higher, the difference 
begins. Sreekánta does not perceive any stage in knowledge and 
consciousness beyond this unity ; Kasmere Saivism does. |n other 
words in Sreekanta as well as in Ramanuja knowledge is always an 
explicit notion and the immediacy of the unity of notion involves 
a mediate relation of subject and object. KaSmere Saivism recognises 
the immediacy of notion to be indeterminate in its initiation 
where the mediacy is not apparent to be assimilated in the 
immediacy of Unity. This immediacy of indeterminateness is the 
exact point whence difference between the two forms begin. And 
exactly at this point in Kas5mere Saivism epistemology has an 
approach towards the epistemology of Samkara end the Samkarites. 


Though the mutual reference of subject and object has been 
accepted in Advaitism, still this distinction is transcended in the 
identity of indeterminate consciousness, and this indeterminateness. 

* presents. the true being of consciousness. The reciprocity of sub- 
ject-object relation, though a fact in empiric intuition and a truism 
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so long as intuition dwells on empiric basis, is not inherent in 
intuition itself, but is a creation of Avidya which presents 
a distinction and a division where there are none. So long as consci- 
ousness moves in the limitation put on by Avidya, the logical ego 
subsists in the relation between a subject and an object. But this 
relation and its terms of reference have an ideality and no trans- 
cendent reality. Empiric intuition and  thought.determination 
together make ideal constructions which have no metaphysical 
import or significance. The ideal construction may imply the cen- 
tralisation, as it were, of the ether of consciousness into innumerable 
points, and the consequent differentiation, still this centralisation 
and the differentiation are not native to the homogeneity of the 
transcendent Intuition, which still remains the same and does not 
lose its identity in the ideal construction. No doubt, it is customary 
to hold that Advaitism has satisfied the demand of realistic and 
idealistic attitudes of Intuition and Life, in accepting the 
truth of the subject and the object and their relation in 
the formation of concrete knowledge. But closely consi- 
dered, it will appear to have emphasised the ideality of the relational 
and determinate consciousness to be denied and not to be assimilated 
nor even absorbed im the Identity of Transcendent Intuition. 


Though northern Saivism in a certain stage of conciousness 
accepts the reality of the ideal construction of a relational consci- 
ousness, still it seeks to absorb such relational consciousness 
in the transcendent intuition | without denying it, inas- 
much as Intuition has a transcendent and absorbing phase where 
in the I-consciousness buds not, and the 'am.this' consciousness 
figures not. The dynamism of expression and the effort of ideal 
construction are suspended in the quietness of the Indeterminate-l 
and still more in the silence of the transcendent Absolute. In the 
nascent l-consciousness the concrete experience has not begun to 
form though it furnishes the basis of the determinate consciousness 
to come. Transcendence here is clear, for the relational conscious- 
ness is still not in sight. But this transcendence gives us the 
immediacy of an implicit notion and not the immediacy of Vedantic 
Saks. 

The witness-consciousness is transcendent intuition circumscribed 
by the limitation of antahkarana or Avidya, but the upadhi is not 
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operative and the transcendence is apparently clear. In fact Saks, 
is a state in normal consciousness where the transcendence can be 
directly felt and immediately. apprehended. The immediacy of 
Jiva-Chaitanya is the immediacy of consciousness in its dynamic 
aspect, for here the distinction of Intuition (static) and the dynamic 
Avidya is not in view, and as such Intuition in this stage appears 
as manifestly  self-expressive. But the immediacy of Sāksi 
is the immediacy of expression. the idea of a self as a 
centre of cognition is lost and is replaced by the con- 
sciousness of self as transceadent intuition Though Sake? is in touch 
with the creative Avidya, still it is transcendent in the sense that 
Avidya has no longer any hold upon it and can no more focus an 
apparent centre in the expanse of Intuition. Saksi is, therefore, the 
indeterminate Intuition, which appears as determinate in touch 
with Avidya. Avidya is revealed by it and as such cannot possibly 
exert an influence upon it. The immediacy of Sakesi is then the 
immediacy of static transcendence. 

Different is the vision of immediacy of Sada Siva-consciousness 
in Saivism. Expressiveness is here manifest, | and this ex- 
pressiveness is centred in l.consciousness. As such the immediacy 


of Sada-siva-conscrousness presents itself as a dynamic effort 
of expression. The dynamic expression is a limitation or 
upadhi of Intuition or Sāks of  Advaitism. Saivism accepts 


this expression to be inherent in Chit and expressive of its nature. 
In other words, the immediacy is the immediacy of a notion which 
soon manifests its expressiveness in a dialectic effort. 

The dialectic effort in Intuition in Advaitism is psychological, in 
Saivism, metaphysical. Samkara cannot accept any effort in Intui- 
tion in the metaphysical sense, for, truly it has none. though as a 
psychological consideration the consciousness is supposed to be 
active in three normal states. The unity of self-consciousness 
is a psychological unity and not a metaphysica! principle. The 
dynamic aspect of consciousness which constitutes a continuity and 
a history. however significant it may appear to be, is metaphysically 
non-significant, for the drama of the conscious activity becomes a 
meaningless exhibition when the illusion is over. Indeed Samkara's 
philosophy gives us a meaning of the psychological unity, 
which it denies in transcendent Intuition. The import 
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of empiric intuition and being becomes meaningless in 
the real sense, for, rightly considered, the implications of the 
empiric intuitions and pragmatic values are creations of a distorted 
conscicusness, and, however, potential and significant they may 
appear to distorted vision, their values disappear with right 
apperception and clear discrimination. They are constructions of 
sense, aesthetic or moral, and move in false being and 
divided consciousness. And the whole life which is so seriously 
conceived and which freely creates and expresses itself comes to 
nothing in Intuitive consciousness. The entire structure of the 
formation of understanding and reason. the whole creation of will 
and its value-conceptio , have no place in the apex of our con- 
sciousness. Samkara’s system is based upon psychological 
revelations and in accepting them it has not metaphysically attempted 
a synthesis between the two aspects of consciousness immanent and 
transcendent: on the other hand it has boldly denied the immanent 
in the transcendent. Though he sometimes appears to accept the 
claims of both, yet this acceptance is psychological necessity, so 
long as the Avidya is operative. 

Though Samkara himself in the refutation of Vijfianavada has 
accepted the reality of the objective reference in knowledge and 
in this respect differs from his extreme follower PrakZsananda who 
denies this reference and reduces the system to subjective Idealism 
in accepting the creativeness of individual or subjective Samaskaras, 
still this objective reference, a fact and a datum of humanistic 
cognition, is transcendent and becomes ideal in Jivan Mukta. The 
realistic touch of the exoteric consciousness loses its significance 
in the emancipated being and consciousness, wherein the outward 
reference loses its objective meaning. and the naive realism of 
popular consciousness is displaced by the epistemolog:cal or 
empiricistic Idealism. 

Freedom is initiated with the removal of realistic reference, 
for this reference binds our thought to an element independent of 
itself, whereas the understanding of the ideality of this reference 
makes the thought and consciousness self-centred and self-directed. 
Between the bondage and limited vision of common-sense consa- 
ousness and the freedom and expanse of liberated consciousness 
a stage intervenes, the stage of the idealistic and illusory conception 
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of the reference in knowledge. And since the experi- 
ence of realistic consciousness is denied and sublated in transcen- 
dent Intuition of jivan Mukta, the former is called illusory, the 
latter, real. Advaitism is open to psychological conviction,-and in 
denying the truth of realistic attitude it simply accepts a fact which 
unprejudiced consciousness cannot but accept. Philosophy must 
not dogmatise, but only rationalise human experience, and from 
human experience we cannot exclude the attitudes of consciousness 
which may not be frequent, but is none the less significant. 


Ka&mere Saivism does not deny objective reference in 
immanent consciousness. And in transcendence this reference is 
completely withdrawn, but not denied. It is there, but not ex- 
pressed. The Jivan Mukta rises from the limitation of ordinary 
consciousness and sees the periodical expression and absorption 
of the universe in the basic being as a move out and a move in of 
the same life and consciousness. Saivism presents the whole 
conscious life as a spiral enfoldment which has various liniugs, all 
beginning and ending at the same point. In the beginning the life 
is not rich in variety, though it is rich in fullness and integrity in- 
asmuch as it iswhat it is in its wholeness. In transcendent intuition, 
the whole move is not denied, but momentarily held in quiet and 
quiescence. Conscious life is a life of stirring and expression and 
a life of inversion and quiet. The whole goes out, exhausts itself 
and recoils upon itself in the quiet of tramscendence. 


Saivism draws a distinction between the common sense consci- 
ousness and the jfivan-mukta consciousness. The prejudiced and 
realistic consciousness has not the transcendence and has limited 
vision and attraction. The knower transcends the limitation and 
has the vision of the play of consciousness in all the stages of experi- 
ence. The stages of ordinary consciousness are not denied, nor 
are their truth falsified. They are apprehended in the being of Siva, 
the transcendent. And the JTcan-Mukta through recognition has 
the complete vision of his own Sivahood: the whole universe is 
a rise and a fall in his being. The objective reference is not denied 
ir the Jivan Mukta, though it is occasionally absorbed in him. The 
Jivan Mukta has in him a transcendence and indeterminateness in 
which the determinate immanence has occasional lapses. He is 
indeterminate-determinate consciousness. Dcterminateness is seen 
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not itself, as in Realism, but in its constant reference 
to the Indeterminate locus. The /Jivan Mukta has transcended 
the limitation of the senses and the understanding and has 
penetrated into the depth of being which appears to be an indeter- 
minate consciousness with occasional expression in determinateness, 

The cognition, or more accurately the recognition, is a 
recognition of self of the Jivan Mukta's own being, and not a cog- 
nition cf the se!f as centred in the Infinite. Sreek&nta's thesis requires 
nlways an objective reference in knowledge, and even in the state of 
liberation the emacipated consciousness has this reference to 
Infinite consciousness, though this reference is established not 
through the sense data, but directly through the — consciousness 
itself. Though this is a move in consciousness, still the sense 
of distinction is always alive and keeps the necessity of objective 
reference intact. 

Such is not the thesis of Kasmere Saivism. Here the emanci- 
pated consciousness has no reference to anything else than self— 
Knowledge, freed from the limitation of the senses and the under- 
standing, recognises itself as both the subject and the object of the 
reference which in its way to indeterminateness partially, though not 
completely, vanishes. 

In other words the subject-object reference in knowledge which 
ig never denied in Sreckanta, is partially denied inKasmere Saivism. 
In the former the objective is always present, be it in normal or 
emancipated consciousness, in the latter the objective reference of 
the lower stages of expression is not always present in the higher 
stages. In the former the assimilation is within the Infinite, in the 
latter the limited consciousness, which characterises the finite, loses 
its limitation and recognises its limitless being. The former has an 
expansiveness of consciousness in thelnfinite, the latter has am 
expansiveness of consciousness in itself. 

Though Sreek&nia has recognised the Brahman.likeness of being 
and knowledge (Brahma-Samyapatti) of the liberated soul and in this 
substantially agrees with KaSmere Saivism, yet he has this limita- 
tion that Brahman remains a separate being for the liberated souls. 
Appyaya Diksit in his Sivàrkarranidipika says, ` the liberated souls 
have their Chit-Sakti (consc/ovsness) enlarged and extended on the 
disappearance of the Avarapa, the cover consequent on the know- 
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ledge of Siva or Paramesvara." Their knowledge and experience 
may be identical, stil] these experiences have different centres, and 
as such an individuality attached to each. However identical the 
experiences may be of liberated souls, still their individualitie« will 
speak for a d'stinction, if not a fundamental difference, in their ex- 
periences according to the presentation of the varied aspects of 
infinite consciousness and the concentration of the different aspect 
in different centres. 


KaSmere Saivism differs from the above. In liberated consci- 
ousness there is, in fact, no presentation which is not its own and 
the liberated consciousness has not the least limitaticn, either 
actual or possible. Liberation is the removal of the limitation 
of consciousness, a limitation which is its own and which is 
self-imposed in the process of  se'f-expression. When this 
limitation is removed, the emancipated consciousness feels the 
expansiveness of being and  consciovsness ; it  recogm'ses, 
as it were, its own former self and finds no distinction between itself 
and the Absolute. In other words, it is more correct to say that the 
Absolute which in the course of self-expression acquires a 
limited vision, transcends it in liberation. As such no distinction 
remains, nor can remain between the absolute and the 
limited consciousness. Finiteness is limitation in expression. Libera- 
tion is the transcendence over this limitation. A liberated soul is 
Siva in the true sense of the word, though practically the limitation 
may linger on up to a certain stage of development in being and 
consciousness in VijAana kala. 

STAGES OF EXPERIENCE 

Saiviem recognises seven stages of experience. Those stages 
correspond to the different centres of consciousness formed in the 
course of expression. Proceeding from Sakala, the atomic consci- 
ousness, these centres have definite experience and know- 
ledge. Sakala is the lowest centre where knowledge is limited, 
in vision and indistinct, Sakalas are subject to the limitation of 
Maya and its influence. 

Next comes Pralayakala. Pralayaka'as have no definite object, 
immersed as they are in Prakrti. They have attained a stage of 
development known as Prakrtalaya, i. e. absorption in the Prakrti 
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and as such they are no active centres of being and consciousness, 
Hence they are entitled Sunya Pramata. 


Then come Vijianakal&s. These have crossed the limitation of 
finite consciousness and have transcendence over Maya, but have 
not the consciousness of the still higher stages. They are freed 
from the sense of agency. They are consciousness in quintessence, 
having no touch with anything else.* 


Next proceed the Pramiatas, Mantra, MantreSvara, Mantra- 
Mahesvara, and Siva stages in the subject-consciovsness in trans- 
cendence corresponding to — Vidya, Isvara, Sada-Siva and Siva in 
transcendent being. 


These stages only indicate the different stages of limitation and 
expansion of being and consciousness. What we cannot help 
noticing is that though these stages indicate a difference, still, beyond 
this difference, the identity is always present. And liberation is the 
consciousness of this identity and the passing off of the limitation 
and the convergence in a particular centre. The being and consci- 
ousness in each centre, be it transcendent or immanent, 
is the same being throughout, and when an individual has this 
consciousness or recognition, he is non-different from or is Diva. 


In Sreekanta liberation always presupposes the consciousness 
of a relation between Pagu, the finite consciousness and the infir'te 
Siva. In normal consciousness this relation. though a necessary 
postulate of knowledge, is overshadowed by ignorance. But the 
cognition of this relation brings in other forms of consciousness 
which are not pure relational. It excites love and service conscious- 
ness, and as such with the attainment of an equality with Brahman, 
the inherent consciousness of its being dependent upon and embrac- 
ing the infinite life in the delight and joy of fellowship is always 
present. 


Kadmere Saivism has not this relational consciousness in 
Liberation, for the liberated soul perceives nothing besides itself 
in liberation. It is a quietus in its indeterminate being. The jov 
here is the joy of this quietism of integral existence without an 


* Vide—P.atyabhijfia Hrdaya, pages 70—72 (Kadmere Edition) 
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effoit cf expansion and divisoin. Liberation is the attainment of 
the completeness of Being transcending all relation, fellowship or 
reference. 


Curiously enough, though the systems differ in epistemologi- 
cal setting, they agree in conceiving Liberation as an expansive 
being with unceasing delight, though such an existence may 
OF may not transcend the relativistic consciousness. Advaitism and 
Kasmere Saivism agree in the transcendence of this consciousness, 
Sreekanta and Ram@nuja accept a relativistic consciousness assimi- 
lated in a unitive consciousness in transcendent being. These nice 
distinctions apart, every one accepts an infinite dimension of know- 
ledge and being in liberation. None deny this. RàmZnuja and 
Sreekanta, thovgh they begin with atomic magnitude of finite selves 
accept an extensive dimension for these selves, otherwise they 
cannot support their thesis of Brahma.Samyapatti. We should not 
forget here that both teachers attribute an expansiveness to the 
dynamic expression of consciousness. And this expansiveness has 
its full exercise and expression when the limiting view of Avidya 
is destroyed. Sreekánta's and Ramánuja's acceptance of this possi- 
bility has secured for them the expansive life and being of a 
liberated soul. z 

Saivism frankly admits this expansive being, for the limitation 
is temporary in the process oí expression due to Maya. When the 
philosophy of Recognition teaches the Sivahood of Padus, it retains 
no distinction between Pau and Poti. 


Samkara's Vedantism recognises also such a beautitude in the 
course of an evolution of Jiva—consciousness and the attainment of 
lévara’s being and knowledge, for, rightly understood, the distinc- 
tion between Jiva and l$vara is no permanent and real distinction. 
liva—consciousness is dominated by Maya, l$vara— consciousness 
dominates Maya. When consciou:ness in Jiva through discrimina- 
tion and dissociation comes to feel its being an object as well as 
locus of Avidya, it has its jivahood displaced by i$varahood. And 
the limitation of being and consciousness of the previous existence 
is replaced by an expansion of being and knowledge. So long as 
the transcendence of intu'tion is not in sight and is not realised by the 
adept, the course of evolution will give him an extensive being of 
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Isvara. In fact the Jiva dies, and Iswara is what remains. This 
possibility for Jiva in the course of evolution, is still a possibility 
in Avidya, and as such the expanse is felt and enjoyed in actual 
realisation but when this touch is forever removed, the being is 
what remains. So up to a certain point the three forms of thought 
agree in the delight of expansive being, in the clarity of unobscured 
and unobstructed consciousness in emancipation. Some call it mukhya, 
some gauna, indirect mukti. This is the only difference. Saivism 
accepts a non-qualified intuition in liberation. where the determinate 
being and consciousness lapse into the Indeterminate. But this is 
a lapse, in Samkara it is a dental. But in no case the further possi- 
bility of a rise exists, in as much as liberation is conceived as 
fullness of being and bliss. Once the Imitation. the creation of 
A vidya is off, no cause exists for a further travailing in the limited 
life and consciousness. But we must admit that jn Saivism the possi. 
bility remains for free self expression in as much as the power of 
expression is inherent in a liberated self. 


But this is a rare possibility in as much as being, when it has 
its full repose in the quietness of indeterminateness, is not disturbed 
by the rippling of expression, though the current if expression. be 
not forever stopped im as much as it is a rhythm in the life of the 
Absolute. But though the possibility of an expression remains, still it 
is no expression in limited being and consciousness, it is a free 
move in the unlimited expanse, and with the sense of freedom the 
limitlessness of being is not inconsistent. Emancipation then 
connotes the transcendence over limitation in indeterminate being 
with the possibility of free expression and move. Even in the 
Jivan Mukti this transcendence and free move are possible, though 
they are subject to the limitation of an association with a physical 
body. But such limitation does not work when the soul becomes 
disembodied. Advaita does not accept this free move in 
liberation. Liberation is complete transcendence in static being 
which is devoid of any necessity, even the necessity of expression. 
in other words Saivism recognises constantly a dynamic element in 
being. Maya creates a limitation in expression, but cannot deny 
the original move in expression. The l-ness created by Maya is 
different from the consciousness of | in the stages of transcendent 
expression. In Advaita Vedanta, rightly understood, Intuition is an 
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expression. without being ever expressive and as such expression 
froms no expressive centre, except in touch with Maya or Avidya. 


Expressiveness is a limitation created by Avidya, a limitation in 
as much it introduces a reference to a centre and an object, and as 
such it must be conceived as forming, but as not eternally obtaining 
in Indeterminateness. Both Vedanta and Advaita Saivism perceive 
this, but where Advaitism conceives this formation of expressive- 
neks to be a necessity not involved in the Intuition, Saivism accepts 
it to be an inherent necessity of the indeterminate intuition, and 
as such the intuition has a history of self-expression im itself, a 
history which the Absolute of the Samkarites cannot claim. Saivism 
though it is anxious to retain the transcendent indeterminateness of 
Intuition, is no less anxious not to lose the history. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS 


All these forms of thought draw their inspiration directly from 
self-consciousness. But in saying this we must not limit the term 
to the content of normal experience. Self-consciousness has varied 
meanings in different systems of thought, and in oriental philosophy 
it means the range of experience, not only of normal, but also 
of super-normal consciousness. The three normal states of con- 
sciousness, besides presenting three forms of experience. 
point to a fourth one where consciousness is supposed to be 
revealing its own self, in dissociation from the necessary limitation 
of operative factors of the other stages. This evidence of con- 
sciousness in transcendence has been the main stay of the systems. 
Advaitism accepts complete transcendence in static consciousness, 
Southern Saivism in dynamic and expressive consciousness, 
Northern. in a dynamic equilibrium, of consciousness. This 
equilibrium gives it the appearance of static being, but in fact, 
it is a state of a dynamic being in equilibrium. for the moment 
appearing as a waveless calm. |n such a state the expressiveness 
is not apparent and the experience of such an existence differs from 
the experience when consciousness is actively expressive unto itself 
dissociated from the contractiny influence of Maya or Avidya. But as 
such revelation is rare and far removed from common experience, the 
psychological foundation is sought to be laid upon the rise and the fall 
in self-consciousness, especially upon its fall in sugupti. Sugupti is a 
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phenomenon within the bounds of normal experience, and an analysis 
of susupti has been in fact the foundation of the philosophic struc- 
ture of almost all forms of Vedantism. In susupti the conscius activity 
has a fall, and in waking, a rise. This rise and fall are periodical. 


Advaita Vedantism maintains that in susupti there is an eclipse 
of the conscious striving of the waking and dream-consciousness, 
and this eclipse does not mean the holding in abeyance of the 
striving of conscious life, but practically a disappearance of it in 
its root cause, Avidya. Such a state is not a denial. but, an 
absorption of the concrete  unitive* experience, and even of 
its back ground, the formative self. Self-consciousness has then a 
periodical lapse. Avidya with its vibrative activity is revealed by 
transcendent intuition. Nothing is there to form a psychclogical 


Northern Saivism recognises a fall in consciousness in susupti 
and a rise in waking. And this it accepts to be a fact of seif- 
experience. The ialí is really a fall in consciousness, and no 
activity of Avidyā. inasmuch as conscousness functions here without 
the senses and the manas. The absence of these furctions implies 
the peaceful repose of the functioning-self in self. If it does not 
indicate the full indeterminateness of consciousness, at least it has 
not the definiteness of waking and dream consciousness. It indicates 
a state of a close or withdrawal of active consciousness. This close 
is the evidence of the indeterminate consciousness behind all 
experience. 


Sreckanta accepts the indeterminateness of susupti in the sense 
that there is no concrete functioning of consciousness. — The func- 
tioning closes. In these respects the Schools do not differ. 


That susupti is the negation of positive experience admits of no 
doubt. But when Advaitism denies all functioning of chit (e.g. 
Sure&vara) in suspli, Saivism accepts the expressiveness ales in 
susupti, thovgh this expressiveness has nothing definite to express. 


hr Asyam hi prasarantyam jagat unmisati vyavatisthate ca, nirvirtaprasarayam 
ca nimisati iti Svanubhava eva atra saksi. 
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In other words. the dynamic character of consciousness is still there 
manifest. 


Vedantism in all its forms may be characterised as the philo- 
sophy of self-consciousness. While Sreek&nta with Rāmānuja holds 
the mutuality of subject and object in knowledge in every stage of 
its growth and existence, Samkarites deny this reference in all stages 
of knowledge. and they affirm that logically we cannot determine the 
reference. Saivism accepts this reference, but transcends it in certain 
stage of knowledge. Sreekanta in denying a reference to anything 
but self in knowledge both as subject and object holds the position 
of ideal realism, for though the object has no independent existence 
of its own, yet it is not necessarily on that account reduced to a 
phantom. The object exists, the self in positing itself posits the 
object. Though t cannot create it, still it cannot understand the 
object as completely an independent existence. The object 
requires the subject to be known ; the subject, the object, to know 
itself as the knower, and as such the mutuality is a constant factor 
in knowledge, be it finite or infinite. 


Northern Saivism in creating this reference out of con- 
sciousness has in theoretical reason the appearance of Transcend- 
entaliam and objective Idealism. The reference of the self to 
object in determinate consciousness and the projection of the self 
to re-appear as an object will lend the system the appearance of 
subjective Idealism. In fact by laying stress on the identity of the 
absolute and finite consciousness in liberation, and in allowing not 
the least difference between them, the system approaches subjective 
Idealism in as much as it recognises the only one subject, Siva 
Bhattaraka, and the whole cosmos as a mere expression of this 
subject, though this subject is not necessarily the finite consciousness. 
Truly speaking. the question of finite and infinite consciousness 
cannot arise here at all. There is only one being and consciousness. 
the supposed distinction of finite and infinite is a false distinction 
created by the limiting agent, Maya. As soon as this limitation is 
off, the distinction vanishes leaving behind the one subject, and the 
one consciousness, its expression and its object. The object is a 
self-projection. Yogaraja in his commentary on Abhinava Gupta's 
Paramarthasara says, '" the same principle of consciousness (atman) 
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which appears as many in the form of subject and object, realises 
the identity as the ail-cognising consciousness in itself." Viewed 
this wise the system approaches Fichtean Idealism. though it has 
the touch of Schelling in the Transcendence of Indeterminate intui- 
tion. But in the limited conscious centres. the reality of object 
and its reference in knowledge are not denied. A finite consciousness 
in Avidya has realistic knowledge and consciousness, a liberated 
soul idealistic, and liberation connotes the assimilation of the 
idealistic character of knowledge, so much so that the 
object-element, before it disappears, must be thought of as the 
self-projected. Liberation is, therefore, a growth in dealistic under- 
standing and the gradual disappearance of the realism of pragmatic 
and empiric consciousness. Sreekanta cannot deny the objective 
reference in knowledge even in emancipation, for the finite con- 
sciousness still retains its finitude, though the reference is no longer 
to an alien Prakrti, but an expansive move in the Infinite. Know- 
ledge is here expansive, being delightful, dissociated as it is from 
the limitation of Avidya but still knowledge has a reference to 
something, besides itself, having its delight in a being besides self. 


The epistemological dialectic throws a flood of light on the 
nature of Being. Being is consciousness. The dialectic of self 
expression is also the move in self-revelation in Being. 


Being has a transcendent and an immanent aspect. In its 
transcendence Being is indeterminate, in its immanence Being is 
determinate. The vniverse bas its existence in the immanent aspect 
of Being, and is, in fact, a manifestation of it. 


In other words Being is both absolute and infinite. As an 
absolute existence it is beyond the manifold in which it expresses 
itself. It is beyond form, beyond name, beyond the concrete be- 
coming. It is then the expanse of consciousness, and not a conscious 
process. This absolute is Parama Siva, the Transcendent Siva. 


Being becomes infinite when it is an inexhaustible source of 
expression. The dynamic aspect of the being is nowin sight and 
the inherent Sakti or the power of self-expression and self-becoming 
becomes active and presents being in its concreteness. 

Sakti is the expression of Siva. With this expression 
the Absolute acquires a personality and to this personality is attribut- 
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ed consciousness, bliss, will. His knowledge covers all, His will 
controls all, His being fills all, He has no limitation, as nothing exists 
beyond Him. 

Bliss is indicative of his complete and independent self. When 
He enjoys Himself without the intervention of any other means, 
Infinite is the Bliss, This joy of Bliss is a joy of Being-in.self. 


The self now reveals itself as both the enjoyer and the enjoyed. 
It enjoys itself. The Bliss consciousness is also a determinate 
consciousness, though in this determinateness the self rests upon 
self. It does not move out of itself- Or, in other words Siva enjoys 
Himself as Sakti. The Sakti enjoys Herself as Siva. This constant 
reference of self to self and unwillingness as it were to go out of 
self brings out the nature of self as Bliss. 

Will and its expression in activity are the /ccha and Kriya Sakti 
of Siva.  Icchà is the state of poise before creative activity. Kriya 
is the creative potency on the point of assuming forms. Jccha 
combines in it knowledge and creative activity held in suspense. 
The creative will is no blind will, it is knowledge and at the same 
time activity The universe is the creative expression of Parama Siva. 
an expression which is free and independent of the instrumentality 
of anything else. Siva is the material cause and the efficient cause 
of the universe. 

Sreekanta also maintains the identity of the material and the 
efficient causes. but he introduces the additional hypothesis of Maya, 
the creative principle is not inherent in Siva of transcendent glory. 
but in Miya related to Siva as his predicate, and, therefore, repre- 
sented as the creative power. And since this creative potency 
is blind and as such quite helpless in itself to successfully evolve 
out of itself the definite order and purpose as revealed in the world 
without the conscious guidance and intervention of Siva, Siva is sup- 
posed to be the Lord of creation. Though Maya has a 
nature quite different from Siva, still Maya is dependent upon 
Siva. It is subordinate to Siva. Sreekanta attributes to Siva majesty, 
power, knowledge and intelligence. Siva has eight designations: 
Bhava. Sarba, Isan, Pasupati, Rudra, Ugra, Bheerma, Mahadeva. 


Bhava indicates Siva's everpresence and immanence. 


Isan is Siva, the majesty and power, 
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Pabupati is Siva, the controller of finite beings. 

Ugra is Siva, the indomitable. 

Bheema is Siva, the awe-inspirer. : 

Mahādeva is Šiva the all-knower and the super.mystic, The other 
form of Saivism (Ka&mere) also attributes to Siva the five-fold func- 
tions, generally called Krtya-panchakas. Siva creates, preserves, 
destroys and withdraws in himself the world of becoming and bestows 
grace upon finite beings. In such conception of Siva we have the 
theistic attitude. Southern Saivis: is completely theistic, northern 
Saivism shares in some degree the implications of theism in a certain 
stage of knowledge. 

The point that comes next for our consideration is the theory 
of expression. No Philosophy can be without a-theory of creative 
evolution , for if Philosophy is the intelligent interpretation of ex- 
perience, it can not neglect so momentous a question as the origin 
of the world and its relation to the infinte. Remarkably enough, no 
form of Vedantism is without a theory of Maya, the dynamic prin- 
ciple underlying creative evolution, Saivism, northern and southern 
accepts the theory of expression in knowledge. As soon as they 
come to creative evolution the two systems differ in their explanation. 
Sreckanta accepts the theory of transformation, Kasmere Saivism, of 
expression. And naturally they should do this, for Maya has been 
accepted in the one as the material cause of the cosmic evolution 
and in the other as the limiting principle. Maya in Sreekanta cons- 
titutes a category of existence by itself, different from Siva and 
Pasu or jiva. Prakrti unfolds herself not independently of but in 
complete subordination to Siva. And this evolution is an unfolding 
and a transformation in Prakrti, and cannot be regarded as an ex- 
pression, for expressiveness can be attributed to a conscious being. 
and not to an inert Prakrti, 

Transformation and Expression connote a disturbed equilibrium, 
but transformaticn connotes more, a comlpete change in being. 
which expression denies. Expression reveals but reveals without 
a change in being and with a change in form, transformation also 
reveals but reveals with a change in being and form. The former is 
known as Abhásavada, the latter P arinamavZda. 

Parinamavada can be rightly attributed to an inert existence. 
It is the causation applied to dynamism in nature. Abhasavada 
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can be attributed to consciousness, for it can express. Expression is 
not possible in inert existence. In other words. Parinamavada is 
assimilated to causation in nature, Abhasavada to self-expression and 
self-causation. 

This doctrine of expression has enabled the Ka&mere school 
to trace the cosmic evolution direct to Parama Siva in his aspect 
of Sakti and without the hypothesis of Maya. This conception 
has made the immanence of Siva, more prominent, the cosmic 
evolution is an expression of his own being, nothing different from 
him, 

An interesting question suggests itself ; are there no changes 
in expression? This question can be answered in two ways. To 
divided consciousness there are changes and they are real. 


To integral consciousness of Siva, there is no complete change, 
m expression and it is rcal. The appearances are real as these are 
things to divided consciousness, the apptarances are real to Siva 
as experience. Empirically they appear real, objective to us. 
Metaphysically they. as the experience of Siva, have ideality, but 
no reality and therefore no objectivity. To the Jivan-Mukta, appear- 
ances have ideality. but not reality. 


SAIVISM AND SAMKARISM 

At this point a difference arises between Saivism and 
Samkara. Saiviem is forced to accept in the clarity of 
philosophic insight the ideality of the expression and this ideality 
serves tc. deny the necessity and usefulness of any other factor in 
creative evolution, and as shown above, rightly regarded, the whole 
thing is not an evolution but an expression, and for an expression, 
nothing besides a dynamic consciousness is our requirement. This 
position makes the world an ideal construction in idea-forces and 
puts aside the realistic construction of experience and life. In not 
admitting any second cause of the world, Ka&mere Saivism is 
more idealistic than Sreek8nta's. But in accepting an ideal construc- 
tion which is truly real in the Abhasavada, it differs from the 
Samkariem which, while accepting such a construction, calls it illusory 
because it is denied in transcendent Intuition. Both Abhasavada 
the doctrine of expression, and Vivarttaváda, the doctrine of false 
expression (atattvah anyathakhyati) lend their support to construc 
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tion which is ideal ; but the former calls it not false, though some- 
times the expression may have a fall-off in the basic support, 
the latter calls it false because the ideal construction, though it 
appears on the locus, yet it does not appear in it, nor function in it. 


Abhiasavada is an approach to the Drstisrstivada of the later 
Samkarites, for it accepts reality to be a projection and a creation of 
self. But the difference between them lies in the point that drsti- 
srstivada attributes a falsity to the projection, Abhasavada does 
not attribute such a falsity.. So long as the self functions in this 
stage, it does not understand the falsity of its creation or projection 
for the moment and has an ideality of the projection. In this sense no 
distinction remains between the ideal constructions of these stages. 

Difference becomes prominent when the ideal construction is 
sought to be denied in the next stage. Saivism does not accept 
this denial. Samkarism does. As such the ideal construction in 
Saivism may appear as non-existent, but really it is not so. lt has 
a potential existence. Saivism retains a continuity of the locus and 
the ideal construction, Advaitism docs not. This sudden break in con- 
tinuity is what constitutes the most striking feature in Samkara Ve- 
dantism, and for this Samkara's Philosophy has a double aspect and 
strikes self-contradictory- And for this Samkara has to deny the 
whole of experience and institute the doctrinc of Avidya. Samkara's 
epistemology has been conceived to fit in with the experiences of 
different psychological stages and he has the boldness to deny the re- 
lativity of empiric consciousness when it can no longer hold on, 
Samkara is not anxious to have a logical continuity, when the 
psychological revelation demands the denial of the intuitions of 
sense and the constructions of understanding. His philosophy 
rotates on the centre of self-consciousness, which denies in trans- 
cendent consciousness the relativity of empiric mtuition. Samkara 
does not deny the duality of empiric intuition and he seems to think 
that philosophy should not be dogmatic with this naive affirmation 
of sense-consciousness and be frankly ready to accept a denial of 
this attitude if and when it comes. Samkara sees the 
truth of existence in clear transcendence of the sense and thought 
construction. To him, philosophy is right intuition and not apper- 
ception, and so long as the reality is not face to face perceived 
thought can have no rest in the process of apprehending reality 
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which it can never apprehend. The finality of thought-activity is 
reached in a negative conclusion. As such the activity of thought 
is confined to the sense data. and the reality it apprehends is phe- 
nemenal, though objective. This phenomenal objective continues 
to exist and has a meaning to empiric consciousness, be it limited in 
Jiva (finite), consciousness or unlimited in lévara-consciousness. But 
it is still phenomenal, not real. Samkara may not go so far as to 
reduce all reality to subjective ideas, all knowledge to Solipsism, but 
cértainly all experiences are denied in the Absolute. But this denial 
is no denial of self, but denial in the self. After all, Samkara im- 
presses and wants to forcibly impress the transcendence of self, 
which empirically is supposed to be caught in the snares of its own 
false creation and false valuation. 


Because of the demand of a continuity, Kasmere Saivism dees 
not go far as to call the empiric consciousness and pragmatic 
realisation as completely false. It is anxious to avoid the 
falsity of division by pointing to the truth of transcendence of 
self and its expression in immanence. It has recognised the truths 
of the sensc-experience, the construction of will and feeling but 
has considered them as divided aspects of reality, which, to be 
appreciated truly and fully must be seen in its integrity and unity. 
It is remarkable that Saivism has attributed this divided conscious- 
ness to Avidya or Maya, but has not denied it completely. Philoso- 
phy has a demand for unity and transcendence and not transcend- 
ence apart from unity. This is the significance of Abhasavada, as 
distinguished from MàyZvada.  Saivism accepts two constructions— 
the construction of the finite self and the construction of the Infinite. 
The former is empiric in as much as it is a construction of the senses 
and the wil! and is a reconstruction of the construction of the Infinite. 


This reconstruction sets up separate and limited experience and 
false valuations. Philosophy is an attempt to get over these and 
to deny the limitation of reference in knowledge. No attempt has 
been made to synthesise the finite and the original construction, on 
the other hand there is an apparent tendency to deny the finite 
creation and to get to the move of life in the Infinite. To attain 
to it the finite creation is not completely sublated in its material 
basis, but sublated in the construction and formal grouping, for this 
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grouping is a finite subjective construction and has a subjective 
value. 


Saivism recognises two stages of consciousness and self-consci- 
ousness in transcendent Intuition. But since self-consciousness has 
an occasional lapse in consciousness, consciousness is to be ac- 
cepted as philosophically more fundamental than self-expression 
and self-consciousness. Though such a distinction of greater 
and lesser reality may be considered as out of place in 
the two aspects of the same reality yet we cannot help 
noticing thet Parama Siva is real and self-conscicusness is real 
in a certain stage but not in the ultimate reality, otherwise indeter- 
minate consciousness as the primal existence can have no 
significance. 

At this point Saivism is open to criticism. Systems of philo- 
sophy which deny in transcedent Intuition  self-consciousness. 
have to explain their origin out if a indeterminate consciousness. 
Samkara could not explain this. Self-consciousness is a. limitation of 
consciousness created by Avidya. To explain it he has to appeal to 
an agency which is external. Saivism seems to synthesise the in- 
determinate and the determinate consciousness, but the logic is not 
clear. To say that indeterminateness passes into determinatesness 
is an affirmation, but no explanation. How is the personality formed 
in an impersonal background is not clearly evident. It is easy to 
comprehend that there is a rise and a fall in the waveless indeter- 
minate being—a dynamic equilibrium and a disturbarce, but it is not 
so easy to explain the formation of self-conscious centres. States 
may come in and pass off on an impersonal back ground, but how 
the allcomprehensive | comes out, is not clearly explained. At 
least an indeterminate existence can be said to have no necessity 
within its own nature to form a concrete and at the same time all 
comprehensive self-consciousness. 

And, again, what does determine the disturbance and striving of 
the dynamic equilibrium? How can the eternal quietness become 
vibrative? What is the necessity ? 

If the Being is indeterminate, it can have no will, far less 
purpose. Will and purpose are possessions of a personal being, and 
not of an indeterminate self. To say that will and purpose are sub- 
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sequently formed is to say that an indeterminate being can be made 
determinate, a will-less calm can assume will any moment. The 
necessity of ideal construction is hardly consistent with an indeter- 
minate and impersonal existence. An impersonal being, like a mathe- 
matical point, can be conceived to have an existence and nothing 
more. The dynamic element in the being can be conceived to be 
constructing an ideal universe, but since in the beginning the 
dynamic aspect has a poise znd an equilibrium and since in it no 
personal will is active, the dynamic aspect cannot be conceived 
logically to have sufficient basis for an ideal construction. To 
say that l-.consciousness is potential in the poise is to deny the 
complete indeterminateness of Siva. An ideal construction is con- 
sistent with a self-conscious self which is dynamic and expressive, 
but not with a motionless, purposeless, Siva, the indeterminate. 
Samkara, with his clear vision, sees the difficulty of assimilating the 
demands of a determinate self-consciousness and an indeterminate 
consciousness and while accepting the aesthetic construction of a 
determinate conscious activity really denies it a metaphysical being. 
To Samkara the conflict is between a metaphysical and a psycho- 
logical attitude and while he acknowledges the construction of 
aesthetic and moral sense, he can not reconcile it with the 
motionless transcendent being. The creative element in thought 
works under limitation and this limitation is not consistent with the 


Absolute. 


Philosophy must either deny indeterminate mctionless existence 
and embrace a dynamic concrete being revealing itself out in the 
rhythmic expression or must deny a rhythmic being and expressive 
consciousness and embrace an indeterminate chit. To accept both 
seems to be a hopeless and an impossible task. We are inclined to 
think that we cannot explain the ideal construction on the ground and 
with the affirmations with which it has been sought to be explained, 


Even granting an ideal construction on such a ground as adduced 
by Kakmere Saivism, we notice in the system a contrary tendency 
to this ideal creation in finite selves to attain to the conscious- 
ness of an Identity in recognition. An ideal construction requires 
a self-projection and self-limitation, but emancipation implies a 
contrary tendency to self-assimilation and self-recognition. These 
two processes are contrary, so that the tendency of a construction 
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is opposed by the tendency of liberation, and as such the original 
tendency of construction cannot be fulfilled or can only be partially 
rcalised. 


Kaíámere Saivism makes every soul the fighting ground of two 
tendencies, of limitation and construction, and of dissolution and 
expansion. |f these :endencies are native to it, and equally intensive 
the one cannot :ide over the other, ard we have a balance and an 
inactivity. Happily the tendency to construction is a tendency to 
limitation and is transcended by a tendency to expansion by know- 
ledge and recognition and in this way emancipation has been made 
possible. In other words the tendency to liberation has been given 
a greater value and intensity than the tendency to limitation. 


What should be impressed 1s thet the tendency to libera- 
tion is a force against construction and destreys what is brought out 
in the process. If such is the case the ideal construction can have 
no real meaning and plausible value, for had it been ideal, it can 
vanish, and it cannot be something undesirable to be passed over. 
The ideal construction necessarily involves a limitation in being and 
consciousness. 


Sreekanta is more consistent in his own way for he has no con- 
flict between the Ideal construction and Emancipation, for emanci- 
pation, rightly understood, is emancipation from the realistic sense 
of difference and division and the emergence of the idealistic sense 
and aesthetic intuition of the purpose, beauty and joy of the ideal 
construction. That this meaning is not always evident is due to 
the completely positivistic and realistic consciousness due to Maya, 
but philosophic comprehension removes the limitation of realistic 
consciousness and finds out the expanse, joy, rhythm and harmony 
of ideal construction. The unitive consciousness in liberation does 
not give the indeterminate equilibrium of KaSmere Saivism and 
here the liberated soul has movement and enjoyment in the Infinite 
with all the privileges of an expansive being, a clarified consciousness 
and an unalloyed delight. The aesthetic and moral senses have their 
highest gratification. 

A word about Maya. Saivism (Southern) recognises finite 
selves and Prakrti as two other realities besides Siva. These have 
been conceived as eternally existing in subordination to Siva. Their 
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subordination does not reduce them to non-existences or illusions. 
They are real. 

Northern Saivism accepts finite selves and Prakrti in the list 
of categories of existence, but offers a theory of their origin. To 
realistic consciousness they are positive existences seemingly 
eternal, Realistic consciousness cannot transcend the positivistic 
out-look and get over the divided consciousness to apprehend reality 
as itis. The thirty six catagories of existence are strictly presenta- 
tions from a realistic attitude of consciousness, but do not set forth 
reality in its essence, otherwise how can we reconcile the evolution 
of these elements with the original primal substance of an indeter- 
minate chit. Northern Saiviem claims to be an unqualified 
monism in as much as it does not recognise any other element 
besides Siva, the Absolute. It traces the whole evolution from this 
original substance. In this sense the other categories are to be 
considered real in an idealistic back ground. 


FINITE SOULS 

KaSmere Saivism views the finite souls from three different 

standpoints :— 
(1) as individual entities, 
(2) as parts in the whole, 
and (3) as Identity-consciousness. 

In the process of concentration, the egoes acquire an individualistic 
sense, endowed as they are with Buddhi-manas limitation. The 
individual is the finite experiencer. Such individualism narrows the 
vision and limits the being and the finite souls have their history 
of energising on nature's plane as creative agencies. Ahamkara 
functions and the individuals are stirred by the spirit of division. 
A pluralistic universe presents itself in consciousness. The 
individual egoes are like Leibnitzs monads, concrete centres. 
These concrete centres embrace all forms of existence from centres 
of pure cosciousness (e.g. Vijiana kala) to centres of appetition. 

While the Samkhya in accepting the transcendence of souls 
from the Prakrti retains the conception of a spiritual Pluralism, 
Saivism recognises no such pluralism in transcendence. In Saivism 
Purusa, the experiencer, so long as it is under limitation cannot 
have transcendence, but in tarnscendence, the multiplicity of 
soule cannot obtain, in as much as multiplicity is a creation or an 
expression, and ia a reality only in immanent sense. 
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Saivism has another phase even in immanence in-as much as 
it recognises the necessity and actuality of gracc for emancipaton. 
This at once introduces a relation between the finite souls and 
Siva, the Infinite, and brings out the sense of dependence of the 
former upon the latter. Apart from the theistic importance and sig- 
nificance of these in our spiritual life, they point to a philosophic 
conclusion of no mean importance. Saivism recognises the individual 
hs a part in the whole, individual as the whole concentrated in a 
centre. As such the individual selves live in the whole. In a stage 
of spiritual experience we begin to look upon our being as a being" 


in the Infinite, the Infinite as the concrete universal focussed in so 
many centres. 


Such a consciousness wipes away the sense of individualism of 
the former stage and establishes the life of an expanse, of the life 
of love in the place of the limitation of an active agency of the 
former. From this view-point, Saivism recognises the whole express- 
ing itself in individvals and embracing them in love and mercy to 
redeem them from the sense of limitation and the pride of agency. 
The acceptance of grace has this meaning only in a philosophic sense, 
An upward urge reveals the truth of a wider being in the Infinite 
and the philosophic vision of the purpose and the meaning of the 
expressive life manifests itself. Such a construction is not out of 
place in Saivism. This makes clear the assimilation of the Pasus 
in the unity of Siva. Then comes the stages of identity with clear 
philosophic sense and recognition. 


Sreekünta's system fully recognises the truth and being of finite 
selves and though an evolution is traced in Prakrti under the in- 
fluence of Siva. still the history of this evoluton cannot be regarded 
as the history of self-expression of the Absolute. On the other hand 
the finite souls in working their destiny through Prakrti have been 
considered to be erring in their pursuit, for such an attempt serves to 
darken their vision and make them satished with the limited pos- 
sibilities on nature's plane. The true life and evolution is the dawn- 
ing on the fmite selves of the beauty and grandeur of the In- 
finite life and its expression. Finite selves are as if put between two 


alternative possibilities a being in and a move in the Infinite and 
a move and an energising in nature. The former is a denial of the 
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empirical, positive and instinctive selves, inasmuch as in such a denial 
coupled with a complete resignation, the inward consciousness of a 
life in beatific vision, unceasing delight and deeper truths is revealed. 
The energising nature, however glorious it may be, is still a life 
wherein life's attraction is directed to selfish enjoyment and base- 
satisfactions and life lacks the expansive move in being and conscious- 
ness. With the dawning of unitive consciousness the finite selves 
have a new meaning and a true vision of the possibilities and 
opportunities offered in nature and these possibilities are now 
“looked upon as privileges and opportunities of serving cosmic ends 
of humanity, of establishing God's order on earth, as it is in Heaven. 


An opposition between finite selves and nature and the ultimate 
triumph of the finite selves over nature by cultivating the inward 
sense of the Infinite and by moving faith and will in the light of 
this vision are recogrised in southern Saivism. This opposition is 
created by an element over which, we, as finite being, have no 
control, as the agency is surely external, and we, finite and atomic 
in being and power. Such a conflict is to be transcended by a fellow- 
ship with the Infinite which gives us a secure being in the expanse 


of the Infinite. 


Sreekanta then accepts a self-expression in the Absolute. and an 
evolution in nature. The former is enjoyed by those who are in 
tune with the infinite, the latter is a truth to those who are out of this 
tune. And the two cannot combine, for they are mutually exclusive. 
Emancipation in Sreek&nta, then, is no denial of the finite self, not 
quite an absorption of the finite in the infinite. It is, no doubt. a 
denial of a life in Prakrti, but is a life of and with the infinite. 


Ka&mere Saivism does not recognise any existence outside and 
independent of Siva, the Absolute. When in the process of self- 
expression Siva attains the Suddha Vidya or stages of concreteness, it 
has suddenly a self-forgetfulness. This self-forgetfulness is a 
creation of its own Maya, the principle of obscuration. It limits 
the limitless Experience, and the limitless Experiencer. Maya is 
then a principle of obscuration and limitation. 

Since this obscuration is caused by a power inherent in the 
Divine Sakti, this limitation should be regarded as self-imposed. In 
the process of self-expression, called Abhasa, Maya causes limitation 
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and the expression becomes also limited. Maya is the principle of 
limitation in self-expression. 

The conception of Maya as the obscuring power or more properly 
the self-obscuring power of the primal Sakti has enabled the Kat 
mere School to characterise the finite experience as expression, but 
expression in limitation. 

Since this limitation is self-imposed limitation, Maya cannot 
create a division in the integrity, though Maya can create 
infinite limited centres within the expanse of the All-Experience of 
Sadvidya. The expansive | of the Sadvidya stage soon becomes so” 
many centers of limited experience, as it were. 

By calling Maya the principle of self-limitation in self-expression 
Kasmere Saivism gets over the distinction between the infinite and 
the finite consciousness. The infinite appears as finite, the unlimited 
as limited. With the necessity of an ideal construction and self- 
expression, the absolute makes itself gradually concentrated and 
without losing its absoluteness and in the process 
of concentration the centres are formed which are anu, atomic, but 
non-spatial, for the concentration can cause limitation but not 
spatiality. This non-spatiality retains the spirituality of the being of 
the finite selves. The concentration, again, cannot change its being 
from an eternal and durable substance to a transient existence. It 
has the limitation of being. but not transcience, the finite conscious- 
ness is neither spatial, nor transitory. 

Maya in Kasmere Saivism is the principle of self-limitation. It 
is no independent principle like Prakrti in Sreekanta. It is in 
Being, a principle by which the expression is concentrated and 
limited in definite centres. Be it noted here that this principle of 
individuation is related, to Suddhavidya, the fourth hypostasis of 
Being. the Parama Siva. This limitation, consistently presupposes 
an obscuration, for without an obscuration and a falling off in con- 
sciousness we cannot conceive its limitation, and individuation. An 
individuation in the absence of any other principle working neces- 
sarily supposes in the initiation a forgetfulness and then a differen- 
tiation. Since Maya is a principle working in the infinite, this 
forgetfulness and individuation must be a move in the infinite. The 
infinite gets finitised, though this finitude it may at any moment 
overcome by recognition. 
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Ka&mere Saivism has thus a theory of the formation of souls 
and an evolution of them through Prakrti, which comes into 
existence as soon as the Purusa or the limited egoes are formed. 
The falling off in consciousness on the one side circumscribing it to 
definite centres is immediately followed by the limitation of the 
experienced of Sadvidya stage into the formation of the Indefinite 
this, called Prakyti. The emergence of Prakrti into existence at the 
time when the All-experience has been under the sway of Maya 
necessarily appears to be a spontaneous and blind activity and 
Prakrti in its stage of formation and immediately after it is not 
clearly cognised and appears vague, indefinite and indistinct. It is 
not nothmg, but a homogencity which acquires a definiteness as 
soon as it begins to manifest the difference and the heterogeneity of 
the gunas. Prakrti emerges into existence simultaneously with Purusa 
by the same principle of limitation and attached to each Purusa 
(the finite egoes) is there a Prakrti, which it affects and which is 
simultaneously affected by Purusa. 

The correlativity of the higher stages of Aham and Idam is not 
denied here, but only put to a limited application. Saivism thus works 
out a conception of the formation of Purusa and Prakrti by the 
principle of Maya, the principle of limitation. |n the state of homo. 
geneity Prakrti offers a general indefinite experience  (bhoga- 
samanya) but not any dehnite and concrete experience. The details 
of specific experience come out in the process of heterisation. 


Such a conception Maya differs from the Advaitists’ 
conception. The logic of exoteric consciousness through the casual 
demand attributes the world process to Maya, the creative and the in- 
dividuating capacity of l5vara. But with the growth of philosophic’ 
vision the demand for a causal connexion of the realistic consciousness 
vanishes in the idealistic construction of the world illusion. And the 
effects of Maya are no longer realistic but become illusory construc- 
tions. The world is a picture drawn upon the back ground of the 
Absolute by the prejudiced consciousness, which is really not 
prejudiced.. 

Samkara's philosophy necessarily accepts a beginningless 
Maya eternally co-existing with and in the locus of Brahman, but 
Maya has no relation with it, for Brahman is non-relational. 
Maya has a reality in relativistic consciousness, the two are inter- 
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dependent. The cosmic illusion may require the position of a cosmic 
knower and a consciousness, but it does not essentially differ from 
the illusions of an individual, produced as they are with the same 
causes. As illusions these cannot differ, be they limited or unlimited 
in extent, 

The moment we call the world an illusion, the creative activity 
of Maya becomes idealistic which appears to us as realistic because 
of the limitation of our mind working through the senses. The 
inevitable demand of the senses upon ovr minds and the natural 
restriction to which mind becomes subjected by the operation of the 
senses give a sense of reality to the objects of perception. But 
when the mind learns to work freed from the limitation of the senses. 
e.g. the dream-construciion, the imaginative-creation, the creative- 
ness of the self becomes evident. And this creativeness is 
spontaneous. 


This spontaneity of creativeness of dream and imagination has 
been the main support of the Vedantists’ claim of a free self- 
expression, which is ideal but not real. Similarly the focussing of 
consciousness in finite centres is an ideal construction, but a con- 
struction, because it is ideal, can be and is actually denied in the 
locus. ldeality takes away from it reality and since this ideality is a 
creation of a principle which dose not obtain in the Absolute. it is 
denied in a certain stage when it is called illusory and not before. 
Logically speaking, an ideal world moves in the Absolute, but it is 
only ideal and not real. An ideal construction, our experience tells 
us, requires a basis and a formative principle, and these are 
supplied by the Absolute and the Maya. The formative principle 
forms and is ever forming: but the locus or the basis is not affected, 
nor is it conscious of this formation. Wedantism thus accepts the 
phenomenal reality of the cosmic experience, but not its absolute 
reality. Saivism differs at this point. The creative principle is not 
illusory, nor the world, a dream illusion. The world then has a place 
in the absolute, it is conceived as a wave in the eternal calm. 
Saivism in a certain stage of human knowledge insists upon the 
transcendence of the limitation of Maya and the recognition of the 
identity of the individual with the Absolute self and in this sees the 
promise of liberation. Still the potentiality of ideal construction 
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exists there, for the Absolute is in no stage free from the 
necessity and the requisite factor of self-expression. Such a neces- 
sity is not recognised in Samkara Vedantism and as such the principle 
of creativeness is denied in the Absolute. In Saiva VedZnta 
it is assimilated in the Absolute. Saivism by the emphasis laid upon 
the identity of Siva, and Purusa, the cosmic and the individual 
self recognises no difference between the two, and therefore, has 
to accept Maya, the principle of self-imposed limitation. Liberation 
signifies getting over the fascination of this self-imposed forgetfulness 
and the realisation of the identity of being behind the cosmic 
Xpression., 


This limitation of being (Purusa) has made the conception of 
liberation possible and actual for the individual souls, for limitation 
actually operates. But in Advaita Vedānta liberation, rightly 
viewed, is also a working of Maya and an illusion, just like bondage. 
The soul is ever free. Create it does surely and in this creation, it 
undergoes no limitation, though it appears to do so. There is no 
action in the self, there can be none. The self is neither active nor 
inactive. It is static quiet. 


The liberated soul in Ka&mere Saivism is just like the lávara 
of the Advaitin, for liberation is the putting off of the limitation and 
the attainment of expansivenesrs of bemg. though in this 
expansiveness the ideal construction is present as its own being. 
This is exactly the conception of l$vara, or more properly the 
mukhya Jiva, when it is no longer under the spell of Maya, but 
controls it. The only point of distinction is this that a state of apparent 
static calm is conceived when the effort of ideal construction is 
suspended, but such a state in Samkara Vedantism corresponds to 
the conception of cosmic absorption in Mahapralaya in l$vara, or 
the mukhya-Jiva. We come to the conclusion then that liberation 
in Kaimere Saivism corresponds to the Isvarahood of Samkara 
Advaitism, but not to the Brahman of Ved&nta. 


Ka&mere Saivism has given promience to knowledge as the 
cause and the immediate cause of Liberation, like the Advaitism, 
for knowledge can burn out ignorance, and its limitation. The 
Philosophy is, therefore, entitled the philosophy of recognition, which 
accepts two stages of falling off from and regaining of, the Identity- 
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consciousness. This recognition actually re-establishes the forgotten 
identity. Recognition admits a forgetfulness and a re-awakening. 


Samkara Vedantism in the axiom of Identity recognises the 
value of recognition for Jiva-consciousness, so long as it is Jiva, but 
recognition establishes nothing, for there was no forgetfulness, no 
necessity of recognition. These can refer to a personal conscious- 
ness but not to the Absolute. The personal consciousness has 
an ideality in Samkara, the personality is an external state 
and does not belong to the consciousness and as such when the false 
barrier of personality falls off, the consciousness shines in its 
splendour and brightness, just as it always shines. 

More properly, Kasmere Saivism in accepting recognition as 
the immediate cause of ultimate fulfilment lays emphasis upon the 
removal of limitation and the re-assertion of an expansive self. The 
functioning still exists, but is spread out in the infinite expanse and 
only occasionally is hushed into the calm. 


Advaitism appeals to jiva-consciousness, to set up a functioning 
of mental consciousness in the form of atman, but this abstract 
functioning after denying the concrete functioning of the mind is in 
itself denied. Saivism denies the concrete functioning in a concrete 
centre. It accepts expansive functioning in an expansive being and 
even when the functioning ceases, it is not lost but is potential in 
being. Advaitism denies all functioning and its potentiality in 
Brahman. Such is the difference between Saivism and Advaitism in 
the conception of the monistic Absolute. 
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THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE IN ANCIENT INDIAN ARTS 
AND INDUSTRIES 


( Professor 5. V. Viswanatha M.A. ) 


There has been considerable difference of opinion among sociologists 
in regard to the extent of interference that may be exercised by the 
modern state in the affairs of its citizens, ranging from the theory of 
Laisses faire or ‘let alone’ to that of the more humane socialism and 
anarchist bolshevism. It may interest us somewhat to note the principles 
of political and moral obligation which guided the relations of the state 
and its citizens in ancient India. I propose in this paper to present in 
general outline the main ideas that prevailed among the ancient Indians 
regarding the limits of state-interference in the social and industrial 
activities of the subject people. 


THE SPHERE OF STATE CONTROL 


The principle of Zafssez_fafre which for a long time swayed the western 
nations in the attitude of the state to its citizens is not at all found appli- 
cable to any period of the history of Indian society. It was perhaps 
recognized that the application of this doctrine ‘would soon fling civiliza- 
tion back into the brute struggle for food''. It was held ghat social 
and moral order of the state would best be secured not by a policy of 
individuals being let alone but by their adhering to the Darma or duties 
of community or caste to which they belonged. The individual was bound 
by the rules of his class and in no case does individual freedom as it is 
comprehended in the principle of individualistic interference, appear to 
have been allowed in our country. Individualism which implied that every 
sane adult was the best judge of his or her own interest and that the 
common welfare was best attained by the intelligent pursuit by cach 
thereof? was certainly discredited in the evolution of Indian social 
morals, In fact, the individual was nothing ; the order to which he 
belonged determined his position and functions, his rights and respon- 
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1 H. Sidg wick, Elements of Politics, ‘Individualism and Individualistic 
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sibilities. The greatest happiness of the greatest number which is, 
according to our law-givers, the end of the state? was achieved by the 
subjects not swerving fróm the rules of their order and whoever uphold 
his duty, ever adhering to the customs of the Aryas, and following the 
rules of castes and divisions of religious life will surely be happy both here 
and hereafter.'* The way to happiness lies in the discharge of the 
duties pertaining to one's own class, even though it might entail ruin. 
Danger is ahead for those that trespass on others’ functions, says the Lord 
in the Gita.* That person who practises his own duty can become 
powerful and influential in this world, for it is the highest act of penance.’ 


When these rules are violated, the world would come to an end owing 
to the confusion of castes and creeds.’ 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INTERFERENCE 


As Herbert Spencer puts it,* within its proper limits governmental 
action is not simply legitimate but all-important. But the interference by 
a state in the affairs of its citizens may be actuated by various motives, 
It may only use its coercive and supervising power to remove social, 
political and economic evils, or it may do more constructive work by 
promoting or fostering what many may regard as leading to the general 
good and happiness of the Commonwealth." For example, state in- 
terference in order to put an end to the evils of excessive drinking may be 


Arfhaíástra, p. 39 (Mysore Ed, and Trans.) “In the happiness of 
subjects lies a king's happiness ; in their welfare his ; whatever pleases himself 
he shall not consider as good, but whatever pleases his subjects he shall", 
(Trans., p. 44.) 

4 lbid. p. 8. 

Bhagavat Già, II. 34 

Sukrakiti, (Madras and Sarkar's Trans.) 1.23 f. has been inter- 
preted by Mr. Sarkar to mean personal religion and individual morality as 
against universal religion and absolute morality. This interpretation. is not 
warranted by our scriptures. It clearly means ‘the duties of one's ordet’ in 
Bhagavat Gita, Il. 31. It is limited and defined by IV. 15. In ancient India 
there was neither the idea of personal religion in the individualistic sense nor was 
the morality placed on the individualistic basis. Morality was held to be absolute. 
Dharma may be rendered as the ethical ideal to which individuals as 
well as nations were to conform in their private, public and corporate life.' (See 
my International Law in Ancient India, p 10). Personal religion was not 
also comprehended in the Hindu social system as the religion for every 
man and woman was fixed by that of the community to which he or she 

— —— 
rthafástra, p. 8. | 
5 Herbeit S Lex Essays, lll. 401. Cf, also ‘A king shall lawfully protect 
the members the four social or in due discharge of their duties. 
Those who are false to their respective duties in life get destroyed.’ 
Gautama. XI. 
9 Cunningham: Cormmonweal. 
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said to belong to the first category, while interference in the departments 
of industries, education aud poor-relief will have to be included in the 
second class. In ancient India, it was recognized as the duty of the state 
not only to prevent harm or injury among the individuals that composed 
the community but to enforce discipline and punish breaches thereof, which 
may lead to the disturbance of the social and moral order of the society. * " 


SUPERVISION OF INDUSTRIES 


Generally speaking, the state in ancient India is seen to interfere in 
the social and industrial pursuits of the people in order to regulate and 
protect them. ‘The initiative in all activities leading to the material pros- 
perity of the community was taken by the subject citizens and the duty 
of the state was to protect them, for ‘that was the very cream of kingly 
duties”** As we read in the Aréhafastra, the king should safeguard 
the interests of agriculture, free labour and revenue, for the wealth of the 
state is for the protection of the subjects.*? ‘He shall always succour 
the afflicted among his people as a father his children,''*? for the two 
primary functions Ofisw king are the protection of his subjects which 
implied also the constant punishment of offenders.! * ‘This ideal is evident 
even in the Az Veda where the king is styled gefatirjanasya.** Indus- 
trial undertakings were mostly due to private enterprise under the super- 
vision of the state. The government played the part of the good parent 
and saw that its activities were regulated in such a way that posterity 
throve better in body and in mind. In this capacity it interfered in order 
to secure uniformity of regulations in the fields of industry and commerce 
Asa result a large number of State-superintendents are seen appointed 
in charge of the various departments," ‘These were for gold, coinage, 
prices, wages, weights and measures, forests, agriculture, artisans, com- 
merce, merchants, store-houses, slaughter-houses, liquor, prostitutes, poor 
relief and famine relief, forts, routes of traffic, ships etc. 

It may be noted that these departments fell broadly into two classes :— 

(a) Industrial pursuits that were the monopoly of the state, inter- 
ference in which was bound to bring good to all and ` 


to This fact is clear from the long list of fines prescribed in the ArtAafüs£ra 
for the various offences. Protection implies also punishment. In fact govern- 


. ment is Dandaniri., 


ts AMfahdbhGrata, Santi, $8. 1. 12 Arthaféstra, p. AB. 
13 fod. p. 210. | 
14 Sukraniti, l. 14. Fdmd yasta, Bila Kanda, 17. © 

15 Rig. Veda, Ill. 45. 5. 

16 Arthadastra, V. Su£raniti, LH. 
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(6) those that were the results of popular enterprise but were en- 
couraged, regulated and protected by the state. There were only a few 
industries coming under the first head. These were mining and coinage, 
manufacture of salt, forestry, arboriculture and the brewing of liquor. 
£e. those industries that in modern language yield imperial revenues. 
The objects of interference in industries coming under the second head 
were prevention of fraud, illicit dealing and other economic abuses,'* 
secunng uniformity in standards of weights and measures of objects,!* 
protection of artisans and wage-carmers, orphans and invalids and, of 
course, the revenue that they yielded to the state-treasury. s 

PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURE 

The protective principle in interference is in evidence in the great 
care which was bestowed on agriculture by sovereigns in ancient India. 
It was looked upon as the duty of the government to provide facilities 
for irngation of lands as will be clear from the questions that Narada put 
Yudhisthira in the AfaAáhhárafa 9” Are large tanks and lakes constructed 
in the country in suitable places and filled with water so that the thirsty 
fields may not be entirely dependent on the water rained by the heavens’ ? 
Though, in ordinary times, the tiller of the soil made his own provision 
for watering the fields, it is clear that in emergencies the state stepped in 
to protect the agriculturists. When the harvest failed, for various 
causes such as pestilence, famine, fire or floods and the lot of the agricultural 
labourer became miserable it was recognized as a state obligation to afford 
him reliefs. Larger schemes of irrigation and public works were apparently 
undertaken by the state because they were too ambitious for individual 
enterprise, entailing enormous expenditure and risks, while the cultivators 
constructed the minor ones which they could easily manage to institute 
themselves. | 

One illustration will suffice to show that for various reasons, agriculture 
received the first consideration of the government in ancient India. ‘The 
provincial governor of west India in the reign of Chandragupta Maurya 
constructed a dam at-Girnar and thus produced the lake Sudaréana from 
which water was conducted for irrigation of the fields in the province. 
We are told in the famous Girnar inscription of Rudradiman that the dam 


-———P — 


17 Arthadastra, VV, The sale of bad goods was punished. cf. SwAraniti, 


IV. 18. 
18 A tholdsira, Il. 19. See also Vasistha, XVII ; Vignu, V. 121:123. 
mitations were punished. Suérantsi I. 295. 3 


19 Sabhā Parva, V. 81. 
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had been broken and the lake left unused for over a century after Nanda- 

raja and that the prince constructed the dam, repaired the lake and made 

it fit for use by the agriculturists. Later, in the fifth century A. D, it is 

stated that the lake was again repaired by a minister of Skanda Gupta, 
REGULATION OF LIQUOR-TRAFFIC 

State-interference for the regulation of liquor-traffe was also actuated 
by the same principle of paternalistic care. It is held generally that over- 
indulgence in intoxicants is the cause of much suffering and crime. As 
Kaufilya observes,*° the effects of drunkenness are loss of wealth, insanity, 
absence of consciousness, loss of knowledge, life, wealth and friends, 
desertion by the virtuous, suffering from pain etc. But there is apparently- 
no general agreement that alcohol was in itself an evil. Hence legisla- 
tion on the subject has been more or less experimental. The ancient 
Indian law-givers, both religious and secular, like the modern statesmen 
and legislators apparently discerned the danger that regulations to the 
effect of absolute and total prohibition might become futile through the 
impossibility of being enforced. Hence it is that we meet with state- 
ments like the following** — The man that drinks wine excessively beco- 
mes devoid of wisdom ; but wine taken in moderate quantity may even 
increase his talent, clear up the intelligence, augment his patience and 
keep that mind steady, but indulgence in it is certainly pernicious’. We 
know that dangers of drunkenness will not leave a society unless 
there is a concensus of opinion that drinking is in itself (moderate or 
excessive) an evil. ‘But the initiative in the direction will have to be 
taken by the people at large, and especially by those that visit the liquor- 
shops, *? 

Traffic in liquor was, no doubt, prevalent in ancient India, but the state 
had the responsibility to determine the time, place, quantity and quality 
of the trade. Besides the larger fines that were imposed on the unlicensed 
vendors that carried on the business, the following rules are noteworthy in 
the Arthasastra?* :— Liquor shall be sold only to people of known 


— — — —— — —— — — 


— — — — —— 


^ a0 Artheddastra, p. 

As Hastin Rash observes, "What would be the meaning of asking 
—— be wrong if it did not make a man incoherent in 
his talk, irrational in his jeden unsteady in his gait and irresponsible in 
his behaviour 7. Drunken taken apart from all its consequences would 
Uca wii Theory ans and Evil, 1. 88. 
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——— the passage cited 





22 , in modern times, ‘a d 
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above. 
23 Arthadastra, V. 25. 
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character, lest labourers should spoil the work taken on hand, violate ideas 
of decency and lose their virtue, and lest vagabonds should commit indis- 
crete acts. That drunkards were a great scourge to the community is 
recognized here. Besides the safeguards mentioned above, those that 
indulged in liquor were compelled to drink within the shops. Drunkards 
that were extravagent in their expenditure were arrested and kept in 
custody. Spies were sent out by the government to ascertain whether 
the expenditure of liquor-customers was normal or beyond their means. 
Dealers in liquor were prevented from selling indiscreetly, and when 
customers under intoxication lost any of their things, the shopkeeper 
had to make geod the loss and also pay an equivalent fine. It is clear 
from the above that the evil effects on the community of the drinking 
habit were well known and measures taken to prevent them. The author 
of the ArfAsiastra would have done better ifhe had promulgated the 
principle that prohibition is better than cure of the evils of the habit. But 
being too keen a politician, he knew that it would be impracticable, and 
the remedies suggested by him may have proved effective enough to 
prevent abuses. 


POPULATION ; CENSUS 


A healthy and happy population is a necessary adjunct of a good state, 
A janapada should have among other features primarily a strong and 
healthy population of good character. ‘That this was the ideal of ancient 
India is clear from the great concern which the Indian states seem to have 
felt for their population. It is in evidence in an institution corresponding 
to the ‘census’ of modern times in the reign of one of the most remarkable 
of Indian kings. The third Board of Chandragupia’s administrative 
departments was responsible, according to Megasthenes, ** for the 
systemetic registration of births and deaths. ‘Nothing in the legislation of 
Chandragupta is more astonishing to the observer familiar with the lack of 
methods of ordinary oriental governments than this registration of births 
and deaths'** The ordinance of Chandragupta ran to the effect that births 
and deaths and among both high and low should never be concealed. ‘Even 
the Anglo-Indian administration, with its complex organization and 
European notions of the value of statistical information did not attempt the 
collection of vital statistics until very recent times’, says the author of 
Indian Constitutional Reform, viewed in the light of history. 


2 œ 








24 Mc. Crindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 
25 Smith, Early History of India, p. 128. 
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We are able to get a few details about the census operations of the time 
from the Arfhasastra.*® ‘The village accountant had to register the total 
number of inhabitants belonging to the various castes in the village, to 
keep an account of the number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, 
artisans, labourers, and animals and to take note of the amount of money, 
free labour, tolls and fines that could be collected from each house in the 
village. It was his duty to keep a detailed and accurate account of the 
members of every one of the families in the village, their antecedents 
(chariftra) their occupation (3java), income and expenditure (aya and 
vyaya.) Besides the Magarita or Town Prefect was ordered to register 
all cases of emigration and immigration in the city Of the various depart- 
ments of Chandragupta's administration one was alloted to the treatment 
of foreigners.?? ‘To these they assign lodgings, and keep watch over 
their modes of life by means of those persons whom they give to them for 
assistants. ‘They escort them on the way when they leave the country, or 
in the event of their dying, forward their property to their relatives. They 
take care of them when they are sick, and if they die bury them’, Breaches 
of these regulations were severely dealt with and officers were taken to 
task for the return of false statements, 


POOR RELIEF : A STATE-DUTY 


Grhasthas (Men in family-life) that would merely shake off the shackles 
of family and belongings and would assume the role of ascetics, being 
incapable of braving the battle of life wore discredited by the state and 
considered to be fit subjects for severe penalties, We meet with the 
following wholesome rules? :— When, without making provision 
for the maintenance of his wife and children, any person embraced 
asceticism, he was punished for the offence. When a capable man or woman 
neglected to maintain his or her child, mother, father, minor brothers, 
sisters and widowed girls,a fine of twelve ganas was levied. Forced 
asceticism of women, because they were unable to bear the burden of their 
family, though they may be strong and capable of earning an honest 
livelihood, was condemned and not only were such women fined but 
those that may have been responsible for their conversion to become 
ascetics,*" Rules similar in nature are found in many works of Indian 


literature. 





26 Arthaisddira, p. 142. 

27 Megasthenes, fragment 34. 
Arthatittra, p. 47. 

29 lbid. 47 X 48; Smbraniti, VV. 1, 105. 
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But it was recognized asa governmental obligation to provide for 
orphans, aged, infirm and poor, helpless, women and men,?? The state 
also found employment for the unemployed poor who would work but 
could not find any situation, We read that even prisoners were set to 
work on crown lands orin the repair of roads." ' Orphans and helpless 
men were utilized as spies and were given maintenance in return for the 
service they rendered to the state, ?® Large industrial enterprises Corres- 
ponding to modern workhouses seem also to have been started by the 
sovereigns, which would give work and afford relief to the able-bodied 
poor.*? Poor-relief was thus a responsibility of the state?*, but those 
that would prefer to live on alms, though able-bodied, were certainly 
wicked and deserved to be expelled from the state. On this ground 
valiant and sturdy beggars were punished**, if they would not earn their 
living by honest occupation. 


REGULATION OF WAGES 


The relation of the capitalist and the labourer was ordinarily allowed 
to be fixed by contracts and the wages were to be paid according to the 
agreement.?® But it was accepted as a wholesome principle that the 
wages of the labourer should be such as would at least meet ‘the 
compulsory charges’ and enable him to lead the life of a respectable 
citizen, The amount of wages in any industry was low, moderate or 
high.** Wages were considered high, if they adequately supplied the food 
and clothing and, besides, allowed the labourer some comfort. They were 
mo erate if he got only the indispensable minimum of food, clothing and 
shelter ^e., the necessaries for the labourer and his dependents, Low 
wages were deemed a curse by the state ‘for people that are paid low 
wages are enemies by nature of the society ; they live a miserable life, 
play into the hands of others, set to plunder others’ riches and become a 
great plague to the community’.38 The idea conveyed in the above was 








30 Arthafdstra, p. 47 

31 Sukrariti, |. 268 ; Arthasdstra, p. 115. 

32 Arthedastra, p. 29. 

33 Jbid. pp 113, 114. 

34 Hitopodefía, l. 14 

35 Sukraniti, IV. 1. 105 and 107. | ; 

46 For the relation of labour and capital in ancient India I would refer the 
reader to. my Aspects of Ancient Indian Industrial Life published In the 
Volume of the Second Oriental Conference, Caicutta. Cf, also, Sukraniti, Hl. 392. 

37 Ibid. 11. 396 ff. 

Ibid., 11. 400. As Pepe 
‘itis a natural law of justice that the wage should not be 
the worker sober and honest’. regulation 
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that the labourer, not being able to meet the imperative demands of his 
family, had to neglect them, and in this manner stood against the realiza- 
tion of the happiness of his community and of the commonwealth. 


PROMOTION OF EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS 


Let us now pass to show the protective nature of the interference by 
the state in the educational activities of its citizens. As regards 
elementary education the initiative lay almost with private enterprise. 
Education was for the edification of the citizens and it was first the duty 
of the latter to undertake the responsibility of elementary and primary 
education. According to the educational ideas of the Vedic and post- 
vedic periods it was incumbent on the parents to send their children to a 
teacher variously styled as Achiryya, Guru, Upadhyaya, under whom they 
sought instruction,?* and had the initiation into the arts and sciences. 
In later times, every Indian village had its own jf28fAi2/a maintained by 
the villagers for giving the instruction in the three R's. But the state 
always intervened to give encouragement to scholars, to foster fine arts, 
and help higher educational enterprise in a variety of ways, besides 
keeping a censorial supervision to promote, in general, the literacy among 
the people that it governed, The academic centres, of ancient India, 
TaksaSila, Nalanda, Kāʻi, Ujjain, Vikramasila, Madura and Kafchipura 
appear to have been concerns, the result of private enterprise. The state 
acted in all cases as the protector and stretched out the helping hand. 
The sovereigns patronised learning and culture with their presents to 
Pandits and learned men and with royal endowments for the fostering of 
fine arts and of cultural studies, Teachers who gave instruction in the 
arts such as singing, playing on musical instruments like the Pina, pipe 
and drum, acting, dancing, painting, reading and writing, divining others’ 
thoughts, shampooing, making of scents and garlands etc., were endowed 





the purport of the humane statutes that were passed in the sixteenth century in 
England, known as the Statute of labourers, artificiers X apprentices, 


39 The Upanisads are in essence the great lessons taught by the teachers 
under whom students sought initiation into the mysteries of life here and here- 
after. Ænpassant, it may be noted that in the Biahmanical scheme of Educa- 
tion, freedom was allowed for the parents to choose the teachers for their 
children and sometimes, the latter were allowed to do so themselves. 
One outstanding feature of the educational system was that it was individual, 
involving individual attention paid to the 5:336. by the Guru and wice verse, 
and the close and intimate union of the hearts, resulting in right understanding 
and leading to supreme enlightenment, It was not congregational like modern 
university education, In the history of Indian educational institutions the 
Buddhists appear to have been instrumental in introducing the congregational 
clement in education and giving instruction to students in mass, 
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with maintenance by the  government.*? Higher education was 
encouraged by grants of land to scholars and awards of titles and 
scholarships. The state honoured every year those that were proficient 
in the arts and sciences and took such steps as would advance them 
among its subjects.** In fact, these formed one of the most important 
items of public expenditure. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICES OF THE CITIZENS 


The life of the state and the life of the persons that make it influence 
each other, and the sovereign state will be strong and effective only when 
the citizens are also ready to subordinate their private interests and to fall 
in with the general will for the common good. The citizens that 
participate in the life of the state have interest of two kinds—their 
personal interest and those of the state of which they are members. 
Though sometimes the two may not agree in the political organization, it 
is the highest duty of the citizen to do such honorary work or render such 
voluntary aid as should lead to the smooth and vigorous working of the 
body- politic.* * 


(a) IN NORMAL TIMES 


In normal times the head of the state in. ancient India had the right 
of taking certain revenues from his subjects for the expenditure of the 
realm in return for the protection he gave them. It was generally 
understood that the relation of the state and the citizens was of a 
contractual nature. We read**, ‘A king should replenish his treasury 
with a sixth part of the yield of land, with fines and forfeitures from 
criminals and with fair taxes levied from merchants in accordance with 
the injunction of the S'asfras in return for the protection that is granted to 
them. Let the king protect his subjects, receiving as his return a sixth 
part of their income',** Even in the collection of his dues the king is 
advised to actin sucha way that the peasant may not be destroyed. 
Taxes are to be levied in the manner of the weaver of garlands and 





40 Arthedastra, p p. 125. These are some of the more important of the sixty 
four Kalás or arts mentioned, in e, g., S'ukras iti, IV. 3. 

41 S'ukbraniti, Il. 367, 368. 
— As Hegel puts it, ‘it is their highest duty to participate in the life of 
the state". 


43 Mahābhārata : Santi, 71, 10. Similar rules are found in all the Sa ;fras, 
conveying the idea of a sixth going to the income in return for protection 
granted to the subjects. 


44  Baudháyana, 1.10.1. 
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not of the coal miner. ‘Just as fruits are gathered from the gardens 
only when they become ripe, so revenue shall be collected only when 
they fall due'.** Collection of revenue like that of fruits when unripe 
should never be carried on lest their source should be injured, Private 
property owned by individuals was certainly recognized and the latter 
were allowed to enjoy the fruits of their toil. Though the state was 
permitted to take the property that was heirless and therefore unclaimed, 
it was enjoined as its duty to manage and protect the property of minor 
heirs and make it over as soon as the minor came of age.*’ 

On the other hand, it was the duty of the citizens to helpto keep the 
public peace and aid the state police in clearing the roads and highways 
free from thieves and robbers, to pay the taxes to the state for the political 
and economic security that was assured them and to observe inviolate 
the laws and customs laid down in the holy Sasfras or proclaimed by the 
sovereign from time totime. ‘The citizens were taught to keep to the 
primary rules of sanitation and hygiene. “Whoever throws dirt in the street 
shall be fined one eighth of a pana and whoever causes water or mire 
to collect in it, one fourth of a pana. The same offence committed on 
the royal road entailed double the amount of fine’ in the  Ar/Aafasfra.** 
In judicial proceedings, it was incumbent on the subjects to give 
voluntary aid to help the Judiciary. "That wretch of a person who 
knowing all did not give evidence was visited by the sin and the 
punishment of a false witness, ** Though persons not formally summoned 
to give evidence were not bound to appear at the law court, any person 
who came to the court by accident and who knew about the case, 
if questioned by the judge was bound to give out the truth.*? Parties 
to a suit had themselves to produce witnesses to prove the validity of 
their cause, but witnesses who may be very far or who would not stir 
out shall be forced to present themselves by the order of the judges. *' 
Similarly, the penalty was very heavy for conscious derelection of one's 
honorary duties. ‘When a person caused a criminal to be let off or 
supplied him with food, dress, information or plans of escape the penalty 

AS Sukraniti, IV. 2. 113. 

46 Arthasastra p. 246. 

47 Apastamba, lf. 14. 5 ; VaSstha, XVI. 7:9. 

48 Arthadástra, p, 145. 

49 Vajüavalkya, Il. 79. 

so Gautama, XIII. 3 ff. 

51 Arthasdastra, p. 177: 
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was mutilation or a fine of goo 9a5as.'** Travellers on the state roads 
shall catch hold of any person whom they find is suffering from a wound, 
is possessed of destructive weapons or is a stranger to the place or is 
skulkingly passing along, etc.^* Voluntary "efforts. of private citizens 
to keep the roads and streets clear of nuisances and make them more 
convenient for the travellers were encouraged by the state. ‘Those 
who with their united effort constructed on the roads inns and 
caravenserais of any kind were shown special favour by the government.** 
(^ IN GRAVE EMERGENCIES 

Now we shall deal with the duties of the state and the citizens in 
times of distress, Normally, the king should never seck to increase 
his treasure by excessive punishments, land revenues and duties.** 
But on occasions of great financial difficulty the king could have 
recourse to extra revenues from cultivators, herdsmen and merchants. ** 
He may request wealthy men of the kingdom to part with as much 
as they can, but should be punctual in returning the amount taken on 
loan with interest as soon as the danger was past.*" He may purchase, 
if necessary, any land, offering favourable price to the owners thereof, ** 
But àf a miser who had much hoarded wealth would not give any 
aid to his suffering-fellows the government may have resort to the 
processes of Aaréananr (extortion) and ramanam (forcing one to vomit).*%, 
It is, however, laid down that the king should be very careful and guarded 
in the application of these extreme measures. Only in times of crisis 
and great emergencies could these methods be employed, and ‘such 
expedients, says Kaufilya,*? ‘could be resorted to only once’ and 
should never be applied in the case of subjects that cultivate only 
inferior soils, those that may have been great help to the state in the 
construction of forts, irrigation works, routes of traffic etc,, and of people 
that may lack the means of subsistence. * ! 





$2 lbid, p. 226-227. 53 lbid, p. 144. 
54 Arthafüstra, p. 173. 
55 S'uEraniti, IV. 2.9. 


56 Arthalastro, pp 242-246. Similarly in times of war the king ma 
extra dues from his rx sakrante? AV. 210. Sie dois 


57 S ukraniti, IV. 2. 11. 
58 Arfhafüstra, p. 242. 
59 Jid, p. 208, 
60 fóid, p. 243. 
61. Ibid, p. 242. 
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If, in grave emergencies such as famine, it was the duty of the king 
to provide his subjects with grains and provisions and with other assistance 
by a varicty of measures,** external and internal, it was the duty of 
the citizen to volunteer help to elevate the position of his distressed 
fellows and to promote the commonweal. People who did public and 
philanthropic work were appreciated and awarded due honours. Those 
who being moved by motives of public welfare offer their wealth to the 
government shall be honoured with a special rank at court, a royal 
umbrella, a precious turban or ornaments in return for their voluntary 
aid.^* In some cases the fascination for a title may have induced 
the people to render such timely assistance to the state, But if the 
wealthy, who are not moved by such humane considerations or the prospect 
of reward, are so avaricious as to amass riches like the ‘Economic Man’, 
by selling stores of corn at high prices, then as Kalhana says,"* there 
was good justification for the use of force, Similarly, ina village where 
a house was on fire, any house-owner who did not run to give help to 
entinguish the fire was fined twelve panas and one who had taken a 
house only for rent (avakray:) not proving to be of use in such a 
calamity, was to suffer the penalty.** In times of -danger, people 
who neglected opportunities for rescuing themselves being indolent and 
idle, were fined by the state,** and thus made to realise the truth of 
the good and wholesome maxim ‘Self help is the be;t help.” 





62 Arthafástra, p. 208f. 

63 Ibid, p. 244. 

64 Rdjatarangini, V. 272%. 

65 Arthafastra, p. 145. 

66 In floods, ‘Persons neglecting rescue with the —— of those who 


for want of boats have no means of escape shall be fined twelve paras’ 
(Arthadástra, p. 207.) 








SOME VAISNAVA SAINTS OF SOUTH INDIA 
(Bv K. G. SESHA AvYAR ESQ., 8.1.) 
INTRODUCTION 


From the very earliest times of which Tamil literature treats, the 
worship of Visnu has been largely prevalent in South India. Zol-Aappiyam 
is regarded as the earliest Tamil work now extant ; and its authorship is 
traditionally attributed to a direct disciple of Agastya-muni, a Rsi called 
Tol-Káppiyar, or, as the term means, the Rsi of the ancient Kapi-Gotra, 
He is said to be no other than the Purápic Rsi, Trpadhümágni, the son 
of the well-known Jamadagni, That work is the earliest of the Tamil 
works that we now have ; and it supplies the basic grammar for all the 
works of the Sangam period in Tamil literature. In the section relating 
to Agatiinai or the grammar of subjective life with special reference to 
Love and Happiness, Zw/.KXüffiyam classifies inhabited land into four 
varieties, viz., mullař or pastoral land, &wrinc# or hilly tracts, warutam or 
agricultural land, and wmeyfaf or sea-board land; and it gives the 
valuable and interesting information that Afüyó» or Visnu is the guardian 
deity of mulla-makkal or the inhabitants of pastoral lands, Parifddai is 
one of the earliest Sangam works, which  Mahámahopüdhyaya V. 
Swiminitha Aiyar, the greatest Tamil scholar now living, has saved from 
the ravages of white ants, ashe has done several others of the Sangam 
Classics. It is a collection of lyrics mainly in praise of  Vispu, 
Subrahmanya and the Vaigai river. Inits complete form, the work, 
according toan old verse, consists of eight poems in praise of Visnu, 
thirty-one poems in praise of Subrahmanya, twenty-six in praise of the 
river Vaigai, four in prai:e of Madura and one in praise of the Sea, 
thus making up a total of seventy lyrics. Only 22 lyrics in full and a few 
fragments are published ; and of these, six are devoted to the praise of 
Tiru-màl or Visnu. One of them extols the worship of Visnu in the forms 
of Krsna and Bala-Déva in the temple of  Tiru-mál-irun-cóali, near 
Madura ; while another besides describing the bàála-lilas or the juvenile 
doings of Sri Krsna, mentions definitely by their Tamil names the four 
VyiiAas of the Bha zavatas, viz., Vaiudéva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha, In Ci/appafí&á-am, a well known epic poem of the Sangam 
period, the poet tells us that when certain strange and disturbing 
phenomena occured in Madura, the women of the shepherd class 
conducted, as a mode of propitiating Visnu, dances to the accompaniment 
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of songs describing the juvenile feats of Sri Kpspa. Itis clear from 
these references that the worship of Visyu was very common in the 
Tamil country in ancient days ; and judged by the evidence of Tamil 
literature, there was only one other form of religion that was equally 
prevalent in South India in early times ; and that was the worship of 
Subrahmanya. Zo/-Aappiyam tells us that Subrahmayya is the presiding 
deity of Kurinci or hilly country ; and cight long lyrics, in the published 
portion of Parip~ddal, and Tirru-Murug-drru-padai are found in Sangam 
literature, entirely devoted to his praise and worship. I have attempted 
to show elsewhere that these Sangam works cannot be posterior to 
the second century A. C ; and if so, we may safely accept the late Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar's statement in his | FVafsggavésm, Safvism and Minor 
Religions that "there is nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not 
penetrated to the Tamil country about the first century after Christ,” 
as not an exaggerated estimate of the antiquity of Vaisnavism in 
South India. 


Use or TRADITION 


It is not the object of this paper, to trace the early history of 
Vaisnavism and its development in south India; indeed, for such 
work there is little or no material available and, besides, even if there 
were material, the attempt would be beyond my competency. The 
purpose is only to give a short account of some great men among the 
early Vaisgavas, to whom an abiding influence has attached and from 
whose works a permanent beneficial result has followed. Among the 
civilizing agencies to the influence of which the development of the 
world is indebted, not the least important is the agency of great men. 
‘Great men have been among us’ from the earliest time, whose influence, 
direct and indirect, on social life and humanity has been powerful and 
permanent ; and among such great men are the vaispava saints or 
Alvars who occupy a prominent place in the temple of fame as religious 
teachers. The Alxárs come from different castes, ranging from the 
Brihmana to the Panama; and they were born at different places 
and in different times. In the words of Guizot, the historian of 
Civilization in Europe, ‘no-one can say why a great man appears at a 
certain epoch ; that is a secret of providence, but the fact is not there- 
fore, less certain’, Besides their imperishable writings and the tradi- 
tions that have come down to us and which have been cherished as a 
holy heritage by long generations of Vaispavas, there exists no other 
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source from which the story and the lesson of their lives can be learnt, 
Digya-Süri- Charita of Garudavdhana, which is said to be the oldest 
work extant on the Sri Vaisnava hierarchy, Guru-parampara-frabhüpa 
of Pinbalakiya Perumal-Jiyar and similar works from which the popular 
accounts of the lives of the Alvars have been prepared, only concretized 
the floating traditions of their day, and the writers of those works do 
not profess to give under personal responsibility the facts and incidents 
which they narrate in regard tothe Alvárs. Should the traditions then 
be rejected altogether in our attempt to know the story of the lives of 
these great personages? The conception of biography as a faithful 
portrait of a man's life is entirely modern ; and it will be conceded 
that in ancient and mediaeval times, the lives of great men were utilized 
by their biographers as fit theme; to illustrate ina magnified form a 
tendency of conduct that was worthy of being followed. The object 
of biography was conceived to be the production of a great and striking 
moral effect, and consistently with that initial object, personal lives 
were narrated so as to serve as a solema warning or a M high 
example, Recognizing this defect in the accounts of personal life pre- 
served in traditions, he will, nevertheless, mot be justified in totally 
discrediting the biographers. Tradition, after all, is really human 
testimony regarding the long past, and like all human testimony it is 
liable to error ; but on that account it should not be discarded as 
wholly unworthy of attention, unless indeed we believe that in ancient 
times people were incapable of discriminating between truth and falsc- 
hood. In the absence of trustworthy firsthand evidence, tradition 
which in effect is reputation arising from the concurrence of many 
parties who are unconnected with each other but are all interested in 
investigating the subject, may be accepted as the ground-work for history, 
especially in matters in which the probability for personal bias is little, 
It is in this light that the traditional accounts of the lives of the Vaispava 
Alvars are utilized in this paper. For English readers interested in the 
traditions that have gathered round the Alvārs, there is no better or 
more interesting and informing book than  Srimad Govindicharyya 
Svamin's Joly Lives of the Alvars’. 


Tue AtvArs 


According to the Bhagavata, Vispu, the Supreme Lord, caused, for 
the benefit of the Kali Yuga, the incarnation of Vaispava saints in the 
Dravida country, and that the world may become better they taught the 
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aessage of Bhakti or salvation by faith, The consecrated country lying 
onthe banks of the Tamraparni, the Krtamatá or Vaigni, the Payasvini 
Pálar, and the westword-flowing Mahaoadi or Veriyar, was to be blest 
with the nativity of the saints. These saints who are known as the 
Alvars, a term which literally means those drowned (in devotion to the 
love of God), are usually reckoned to be twelve in number, and they 
come from both sexes and from different castes, the lowest not excluded. 
Just now, when there isin our country, a powerful ferment due to the 
existence of social gradations culminating at one end in unapproach- 
ability and untouchability, it is pre-eminently important to remember 
that the Hindus of South India, whether of the Saiva or of the 
Vaispava persuasion, freely recognized that access to sainthood or 
spiritual union with God by way of faith and discipline could not be 
foreclosed by reason of hereditary caste disabilities. They recognized 
that the chosen instrument of God for carrying out God's purposes for 
the elevation of the human soul, might appear in any grade of society, 
that all saints were equally incarnations for the betterment of the 
world, and there were no gradations of high and low, of first or Jast 
among them. Tradition says that the Alvars are the incarnations in 
human form of the emblems and insignia of Narayana, who in his 
infinite love and grace sent them to be born on earth for the salvation 
of humanity through the consolations of the Vaisnava faith. According 
to the Guru-Paramparás, the following is the list of the Alvürs in their 
chronological order :— 


Tamil name Sanskrit name 
Poygai Alvar — * Sard yogin 
Bhütatt Alvar... * * Bhüta Yogin 
Péy Alvar sh- — T Bhranta Yogin 
Tiru Maligai Alvar T iR Bhaktisara 

Nam Alviir dT — ies Satha Kopa 
Madhura Kavi Alvar iis X Madhura Kavi 
Kulasékhara Alvar T se Kulasékhara 
Periya Alvar nts ois aa Visou Citta 
Andal ee — y Goda 
Tondardippedi Alvar Pra = Bhaktanghrirénu 
Tiruphgg Alvar... m .. " Yogivaha 

Tiru Mangai Alvar * — ParakAla 


The traditional and orthodox belief is that the first five are 
respectively the incarnations of Samtha, Gadā, Nandaka, Chakra and 
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Visvakséna and those that are mentioned as seventh to twelfth in the 
list are the embodiments respectively of Aawstuiha, Garuda, S'ri or 
Laksmi, Vanamálá, S'rivatsa and Sd-anga. According to sex, all except 
AndAl are males, and according to caste, Tiru-pan-Alvar was a Pafichama 
Nam-Alvàr and Tiru Mangai Alvar were Südras, Kulasékhara Alvar 
was a Ksatriya, and the rest Brahmanas. ‘They came from different parts 
of the Dravida country. Poygai Alvar was born at Kafichipuram, 
Bhütatt Alvar in Mahabalipuram, and Péyalvar at Mylapore in Madras, 
and these three are said to have been contemporaries, and are regarded 
as the earliest Afears. ‘Tirumalifai Alvar was born at a place called 
Malisai, near Punamalai in Madras and is said to have been a younger 
contemporary of the first three Alvars. He is said to have been born of 
Brahmaya parents, but was brought up by a Südra as his son. Nam 
Alvar was born at Alvar-tirn-Kagari in the Tinnevelli district; and 
though in point of date, he came long after the saints above-mentioned, 
he is, as his name itself indicates, the first in importance among the Alvárs, 
These five are said to have been born V2gzs, Madhura Kavi was born 
at Tiru-Kolür, and he is, according to orthodox belief, an incarnation of 
Kumuda-Ganésa, a subordinate functionary under Séoésa—a_ tradition 
invented to explain the fact that he sought and accepted Nam Alvar as 
his Guru or preceptor. KulaSékhara Alvar was born in Tiru-Ancai- Kalam, 
near Cranganore on the west coast, and was a prince of Kérala. Periya 
Alvar and bis daughter Anda] were born in Srivilliputtar, in the 
Tinnevelli District, ‘Tondaradi-pedi Alvar at Mandamgudi in the Chola 
country, Tiru-pin-Alvar in Uraiyür (a suburb of T richinopoli) once the 
capital of the Chola Kingdom and Tiru Mangai Alvar at Tiru-Kurai- 
yallür, near Shiyáli, also in the Cholx Kingdom. All of them belonged 
to the Tamil country, and they lived and worked among the Tamil 
people. The aldyira  PrabandAam, which is a collection of their 
devotional lyrics in Tamil, is ranked .by south Indian vaispavas with 
the Vedas and :Vedápgas in importance. Indeed, ZTrw-Füy-Afwir, the 
name by which Nam-Alvar's one thousand lyrics contained in the Nalayira 
Prabandham are knowa, is the oldest Tamil expression to denote the 
Veda. Nam Ālvārs Ziru- Vay moli is said to embody the essence of 
the Sama Véda. All the lyrics contained in it are set to music, while 
the same saint's Jirw-Viruttam, Tiru-Aliriyam and Periya-tiru-Antadi, 
all of which form part of the N@/layira-Prabanddam, are held to represent 
the Re. the Yajus and the Atharva Veda respectively, If in popular 
conception, Nam-AlvAr's poems represent the Vedas, Tiru Mangai Alvar's 
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Periya-Tiru-Afoli and other works are held to represent the six VedAngas 
par excellence. It is patent, therefore, what great influence the sayings 
and writings ofthe Alvars had in spreading and establishing Vaispavism 
among the Tamil people. The message they spread among the people 
was that of God's grace which was to be attained by unswerving faith in 
Narayana. That basic idea repeats itself in various forms in the writings 
of the Alvars, and as illustration, the following verses may be cited 
Says Nam Alvar : 
I saw the lotus Feet ; and straightway disappeared 
The bondage of past deeds. To love the Lord Supreme 
And serve Him ceaselessly, that is. the way revealed 
Of yore for us to follow. 
Tiru vdy molt, X. 4. 9. 
Again, Tiru MaliSai Alvar writes : 
Vouchsafe to me your grace today, and for tomorrow too ! 
Longer may it remain for me ! Behold ! I'm one with you ! 
Narayana ! from you apart, I'm naught ! In you I hive ! 
And of your saving grace to me, O Lord, in plenty give ! 
INün-Mwukan Tiru-Antádr. 
The measure of their succes in carrying out their high mission will 
be patent from a song of exultation where Nam Alvar exclaims : 
Glory! All hail! The ills of life have fled ! 
Naraka itself, for punishment ordained, 
Has disappeared ! Henceforth the Lord of Death 
His function loses here ! The Kali age, 
Behold ! doth vanish ' For the devotees 
Of Him, the sea-complexio ned Lord Supreme 
In multitudes have on the carth appeared, 
Singing and dancing in ecstatic joy ' 
= Tiru-Vay-AMfolf, V. 2. 1. 
Tue First AtvArs 


Based on the chronological order accepted by Vēdānta Désikar and 
others, the Alvars will easily fall into three groups. Poygai Alvar, Bhatatt- 
Alvar, Péy Alvar, and Tiru Malifai Alvar will form the early Alvirs, 
Kulasékhara Alvar, Penya Alvar and Andal will form one group ; and 
Tonder-adi-pedi-Alvar, Tiru-pan Alvar, and Tiru Mangai Alvar will form 
the last group. There can be no room for doubt that the first three Alvürs. 
were really contemporaries, but the traditional account of Tiru-Malifa 
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Alvar gives large scope for doubt whether he was a cantemporary of the 

other three in the first group who are usually referred to as Mudal Aloārs 

or the first Alvars. The Afedal Alvārs are said to have been bom in the 

same month of the same year, the first being just a day older than the 

second, and the second a day older than the third. ‘Tradition assigns 

to them an impossible date—4202 B. C., and though that date can be 
summarily dismissed, it is not casy, from the materials now available, 
to say when exactly they lived. From the fact that Bhütattalvar is said 
to have been born in Mahabalipuram, it has been attempted to assign 
these saints to the 7th century A. D., because, we are told on the authority 
of Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil that, this town did not probably exist before 
the time of Narasimha Varman I. ‘The reasoning is extremely incon- 
clusive, Dr. S. Krishnaswami  Aiyangar in his Early History of 
Vaisnavism in South India concludes that Mudal Alvars should be 
placed in the second century A. D. From Tamil literature we see that 
a poet of the name of Poygaiyar composed a poem called Xala- Vali- 
Narpatuin honour of Ko Cenkannan, the wel] known Chola king of the 
Sangam period, and he has also contributed two poems to the wramánigu 
collection, an acknowledged Sangam work, Poygaiyar belonged to the 
Sangam period, and if Poygai Alvar and Poygaiyar be the same, it follows 
that the Afuda? Alpars should be placed in or about the period of the 
Tamil Sangam. If that view of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangür's statement 
may be accepted as more or less correct, as of all the dates attempted to 
be assigned to the Sangam period in Tamil literary history, the 2nd century 
A. D. has always appeared to me the most probable. Tradition says that 
one night, the three Alyars happened to meet each other at. Tiru-Koóvilür, 
It was a night of pelting rain. Poygai Alvae who came to the place first 
found shelter in a small hut where there was just enough accommodation 
for one to lie down.  Bhütattalvár also sought shelter from the rain in 
the same hut, and when he was told that there was space for only one to 
sleep, he replied that if one could sleep there, two could sit, and entered 
the hut. Shortly after Pey Alvar came and sought admission, and on 
hearing there was Sitting space for only two persons, he said that if so, 
three could stand, and éntered the room. The three came to know each 


other. This chance meeting proved to be a turning point in their lives. 


The close contact of kindred souls suddenly brought them a new flood 
of spiritual light and they burst into praise of Visnu, whose beatific vision 
was then vouchsafed to them. The songs that flowed from their inspired 
lips are said to be embodied in the section of the Naldyira Prabandham 
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known as /yarfd. Poygai Alvar's centum begins by defining God as 
represented in His manifested universe, Bhütattalvar begins his centum 
by regarding the Supreme as Narayana, and Pey Alvar by conceiving Him 
as associated with Sri or Sakti. The opening verses of three 7irw-antddis 
tell us in what form cach of the three saints obtained his vision of the 
Lord. 
Says Poygai Alvar :— 

With the earth as the receptacle to hold the oil, 

The girdling ocean as the g4; for the lamp, 

And the resplendent sun as the kindled light, 

I lit my lamp to see the beauteous Feet 

Of Him that on the shining sea recumbent lies ; 

And there I placed the garland of song I wove 

In glorification of the Lord, 

That I from the sea of bondage might be saved. 

1st Tiru Antads, 


Bhütattalvar writes :— 
With love as the receptacle, with yearning as the GA;, 
And a melting heart as the wick, in estacy 
Of soul I lit the lamp of wisdom and glorified 
Narayapa in Tamil verses meetly tried. 
2nd Tiru Antadr-—I. 
Here is Pey Alvar's account :— 
Laksmi I saw! I saw the golden form, 
'The glorious hues of the effulgent sun ' 
I saw the mighty golden discus and the friendly conch 
All this I saw in Him that bears the ocean's hue ! 
grad Tiru Antádi —I. 


The measure of their intense faith and illumination, as also their 
distinctive conception of the Deity, may be judged to some extent from 
the following verses taken at random from their songs, 

O cease from doubt, for thou hast seen the Lord ! 
Know thou the solid earth, th’ expansive sky, 
The air, the sounding sea, the glowing fire 
Are all the Lotus-eyed Lord Visnu, who 
Of yore the small-eyed elephant did save 
When in distress it cried to Him for help. 
4st Tiru Antádi —29. 
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The mind, from obscuration purified which knows the truth, 
Ycarns for and joins with zlee the saving Feet 
Of Him who wears the Tulsi garland cool, 
E'en as the calf seeks naturally its dam, 
tst Tiru Antédi—jo. 
Awake I saw Nārāyaņa by day ! 
In sooth I saw Him in my dream again ! 
At all times oft I saw the glorious form 
Of Him who in His hand the gleaming discus holds, 
Whose beauteous Feet with heavenly splendour shines, 
2nd Tiru Antädi—31. 
I care not for kingship of the carth ! 
Nor would I be the king of Devas in Heaven itself ' 
For now I have as humble devotee 
Sought out the supreme Lord with Lotus-cyes, 
Lord Vispu, our Lord of Lords, and worshipped Him. 
2nd Tiru Antédi—go. 
In body and in mind I did a slave become 
To Him who in the dark-blue ocean doth reside, 
E'en Him who on his breast as lustrous jewels wears 
Laksmi, the flower-born Goddess with the coral lips, 
And gleaming garlands richly ight with precious stones ! 
gra Tiru Antüdi—37. 
The Way to Live ‘have learnt ! For I have gained 
The Feet of Him, our Lord, the Lotus: eyed, 
Visnu of dazzling splendour, on whose breast 
Where Sri resides the garland sweet descends, 
Like a long-lying water-fall that runs 
Adown a cleft o'er a dark mountain side. 
grad Tiru Antádi—359. 
The accounts of the saints to whom has been vouchsafed the beatific 
experience of the vision of God are always uplifting and full of spititual 
power, and the writings of the first three Alvirs have, therefore, been 
justly included in the sacred literature of South Indian Vaisnavas. 


TigUMALISAI AuvAr, 


Tirumalifai Alvar is said to have been born in the family of Bhargava 
Rsi, but brought up by a Sudra, as his parents abandoned him. He ts 
represented by tradition as having studied critically all systems of religion 
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and philosophy, and as the result of his study to have become convinced 
of the supreme efficacy of the Vaispava religign. He is alleged to have 
spent many hundreds of years in Yogic trance, and orthodoxy believes 
that in the interval between two long periods of such trance, the Alvar 
received a visit from the Mudal Alviirs! The extravagant antiquity 
assigned by orthodox uncritical opinion to the Mudal Alvars necessitated 
the employment of this obviously unacceptable device to explain, perhaps, 
an ascertained fact of the proximity in date between the latter Alvar and 
the earlier Alvars, To emphasize the intensity of his faith in Visnu, 
a story is told. It is said that on one occasion the Alvar was visited by 
Rudra with a view to test his faith. According to Vaisnava belief, 
Rudra is the grandson of Narayana. In his JVaa-Afu&Aan- Tíru-Antády, 
Tiru Maligai Alvar writes in the opening verse: "Nürayana created 
Brahma of the four faces, and Brahma Sankara". When Rudra 
appeared, the Alvar «at indifferent, stitching a torn cloth. Rudra began 
the conversation, but observing the Alvar inattentive, asked him why he 
was so, "What have I to gain from you?" — Asked the Alwar, “J 
desire to confer a boon on you", replied Rudra, “Then can you grant me 
Moksha", asked the Alvar. “That is exclusively the gift of Narayana. 
Ask something else" said the God, “Can you even by one day postpone 
the date of a man's death? Asked the saint. “That is regulated by 
his Karma" said Rudra. “Then there is nothing you could give me". 
Rudra admired the constancy of the Saint's faith in Nárüyana and 
bestowed on him the tite of BAadtisdra, Various other supernatural 
agencies are said to have attempted to tempt him out of his faith in 
Visnu, but without any success. It is said that he visited Kanchipuram 
for worship. The Pallava king, who had heard of the saint's supernatural 
power, importuned him with the request for the grant of the boon of 
undying youth. Much annoyed, the saint left the place, butlo' the 
image of Vispu in the temple also vanished, to be with the Lord's devotee, 
The Pallava king duly apologized to the saint, who thereupon returned to 
K afichi puram, and the sanctity of the temple of the Pallava was restored, 
Unfortunately, we are not told the name of this Pallava king. The late 
Mr. Gopinatha Rao thinks that the first quarter of the 8th Century A. D. 
appears to have been a period of great Vaispava activity, and that 
Tirumalifai Alvar may be assigned to that period. Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangür, however, thinks that the king of Kifichi with whom the 
Alvar was brought in contact is Tondaimáa Lantiraiyan, a ruler of 
Kanchi in the Sapgam period, There is no reason why the tradition 
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that Tiru Malisai Alvar was a younger contemporary of the Mudal Alvürs 
should be summarily rejected; and if the latter are capable of being 
placed in the 2nd century A. C., the suggestion of the learned Professor 
of Indian History in the Madras University that Tiru Malifai Alvar was 
a contemporary of Topéaimán llam Tiraiyan may be accepted. There 
is internal evidence supplied by Man-mukhan-Tiru Antadi, that its author 
Was posterior in date to Tiru Valluvar, the author of the Kural ; for we 
find in stanza 23 of the former work a very close adaptation, with much 
verbal similarity of verse 5 of Chapter IX of the latter work. However, 
there seems to be some reason for doubting if the Alvar could be placed 
in the 2nd century, and this doubt I base on literary grounds. His 
Nan-mukhantirw antadi, from which a verse emphasizing the need for 
Divine Grace has already been quoted, may be a poem of the and 
Century ; but besides that poem, he has also written. Ziru Canda-Viruttam 
in metrical form from which, if not also the poetical conceits and 
philosophical ideas in which that beautiful work abounds, would suggest 
a later period for the Alvár. Let me give an illustration or two. 
Addressing God, the saint exclaims :— 


Thou art that the word seeks to discover ! 
Thou art the substance which the word denctes ' 
The self-existent Light ineffable ! 
At Thy mere bidding all creation sprang ' 
Can any creature then in words describe 
E'en slightly Thy essential qualities ! 
Tiru- Canda-miruttam-—a11. 
As the vast ocean holds within itself the swelling waves 
Which born in it are in it also ultimately lost, 
So Thou dost from the source and art Th’ abode of life ' 
For life from Thee is born ! Likewise both in its active state 
And in its passive life in Thee is lived ; and in the end 
To Thee doth life return, becoming one with Thee ! 
Tiru-Canda- Viruttam 10. 


NAM ÁLVÁR 
Nam Alvar is by common consent the greatest of the Alvars. As 
already observed his writings are regarded by the Vaisnavas of the Tamil 
country as embodying the four Vedas, and one of his writings bears 
the hallowed name of Tiru-Vay-Moli, meaning the holy Veda. He is 
4 
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the saint among saints, the others standing in relation to him only as 
individual limbs or organs of the body, Nam Alvar means ‘Our Saint’, 
and it is the belief of orthodoxy that the appellation was bestowed on 
him by lord Sri Rangana&tha himself. To Sri Vaisnavas, he is Awlapati 
and Awfasf4a the holy head. Reference is made to his birth in 
Sri Bhagavata, Bhavisyat Purina and Brahma md'a-furàüna. His 
father Kariyar belonged to Tiru-Nagari in the Tamrapargi basin, and his 
mother came from Tiru-van-parisfiram, a village in South Travancore, 
a few miles from Cape Comorin. Nam Alvar was a born Vógi, and it is 
said that even as a child he abandoned home, parents and all other earthly 
and domestic bondage, and went into a Yogic trance under the shade of 
an adjacent tamarind tree, which is even now reverentially pointed out 
by the villagers as 'Tiru-Pulh-Alvár, When he had been in a state of 
Samadhi for 16 years, there came to him, beseeching initiation, Madhura 
Kavi Alvar. He was the God-ordained instrument to wake the youthful 
Yogi from his long trance, Madhura Kavi Alyār propounded a philo 
sophical question, which in its wording was almost of the nature of a 
conundrum, It was: If in the womb of what is dead a subtle thing is 
born, what will it feed on and where abide ? Forth came the Yogi's 
answer: It will feed on Ae? and abide there. ‘What ts dead’ in the 
query refers to the body which is ' acAr? ', and the ‘switle thing’ is the soul, 
The sage's answer means that the food of the soul is God, and in Him it 
abides, "The Muni had in his silent communion with God learnt the 
great truth that the Heart of God is the source of all life, and all finite 
things have their being there and to that they must flow back, By the 
faculty of transcendental feeling and ecstatic vision, the sage had attained 
spiritual knowledge and communion with the Highest. That serene and 
blessed mood and experience are not easily gained, but Nam Al,ar had 
gained them by discipline and by Divine Grace ; and he was now ready 
to serve as God's chosen instrument to guide the human soul in its 
progress towards God. He revealed to Madhura Kavi Alvar that the 
soul that is to all appearance born in matter has its food and life in God, 
and Madhura Kavi at once accepted him as his Guru or teacher. ‘There 
are cleven stanzas by Madhura Kavi Alvar that are included in the 
Prabandham and in expressing the great joy of the author in having 
discovered his spiritual master, they emphasize that a preceptor is essential 
for the attainment of salvation, So complete was his realization of this 
central fact that Madhura Kavi Alvar exclaims that when with gracious 
eyes Nam Alvar regarded him, he was at once freed from the accumulated 
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sins of his previous lives. Nam Alvar realized the unitive life, in which 
the individual and the Supreme Soul are no longer two but one, He 
lived in God, and he would not exchange his bliss as a Bhagavata even 
for the whole of Heaven itseif. He exclaims : 


Who can compare in all the universe so vast 

With me, to whom is given with garlands of sweet songs 

To adorn the Lord Who on us as on Sri bestows 

Rich happiness, the Lord Supreme, who ts adored 

By mortal men and by immortal Gods alike, 

The Lord whose Lotus Feet in mercy cool abounds. 
Tiru Vay Afoji IV. 5.8 


The devotee of the Lord who by a species of ecstatic transfusion has 
known and experienced the Reality, easily appreciates the unity under 
the bewildering diversity around him. To him, as Nam Alvar says, the 
Highest exists, and the entire visible and invisible world is His form. 
(Tiru Vay Afoli Y. 1.9.) All manifestations in the universe,— water, 
earth, fire, air, the sky, the sun and the moon and even Siva and 
Brahma—represent Nàrayapa, (Zire Vay Moli VI. 9.1,) devotion to 
whom brings boundless bliss for endless time to the Bhakta who, with 
melting heart and tears of joy and with body quivering with emotion, 
dances and sings in praise of the Lord and languishes yearning for union 
with Him (Z?r& Vay Moli Vl. 41). Those who have had the beatific 
vision find the law of their life in love and service (7Yr& Vay Moli X. 4.9). 
Surely one living in such an atmosphere of blessedness can echo the 
words of Nam Alvar. 


The earth, the sky so vast are all in Thee 
But Thou hast through my ears got into me 
And now in me residest ! Lord! Who may 
Declare if Thou or I be greater, say ! 


Periya Tiru Antádi, 75. 


As to the date of the great Alvar there are, as in almost all matters of 
ancient south Indian choronology, keen differences of opinion. In the 
Anaimalai Inscription of 770 A. C.,'the name of the minister of the Pàn- 
dyan King is mentioned as M&ran Kari who is described as a Madhura 
Kavi or sweet singer or poet. Epigraphists manufactured from this fact 
the information that the person there mentioned must be held to be the 
same as Madhura Kavi Alvar, the disciple of Nam Alvar who had also 
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the name of Maran! According to tradition preserved by the hagiologists, 
to disbelieve or reject which in this particular case no reason has been given, 
Tirumangai Alvar made arrangements for the annual rectital of Nam 
Alvacrs Zr vày Afolí in Srirangam ; and from historical references found 
in Tirumangai Alvárs writings, Alvar has been assigned to the Sth 
century, Obviously then Nam Alvar must have lived some centuries before 
the Sth century. Among those who have written. commendatory verses 
in honour of Nam Alvar and Madhura Kavi Alvar is Nüthamuni, the 
grandfather of Alvandár, whose younger contemporary was Rümanuja. 
He would not be far from Nathamuni's birth if we take it to be 
C. 900. In order to connect him with Nam Alvar, so that an unbro- 
ken succession of spiritual preceptors might be constructed, Vaisnava tradi- 
tion stated that NAthamuni was, antecedent to his natural birth, in a state 
of yogic trance before the holy tamarind tree, that he might bring back the 
lost 7irw Fay Afoli of the great Alvar, and this samd@dAic period extended 
over 350 years. If we try to interpret the tradition rationally, we may 
take this to mean that Nà:hamuni came about 350 years after Nam Alvar— 
that is we should look for Nam Alvar in the 6th century. With. the mate- 
rials available, one cannot possibly afford to be more definite, but what- 
ever might be his date, his position among the Alvārs as primus inter 
pares is undisputed, and is amply justified by the character of his writings 
in which he has given expression to his ‘inmost in the sweetest way’, to 
use one of Meredith's phrases, The sweetness and value of his in- 
most spiritual song cannot be exaggerated. It isa song of triumph and 
already a verse has been cited to show his exaltation, Here is another :— 

The Kali age is gone! The Gods themselves have entered 

And as appropriate to the great Krita age. 

May the floodgates of celestial joy be opened wide 

The devotees of our Lord Whose hue is like 

Unto the rain cloud and the dark blue sea, 

Have in large numbers, singing paeans, appeared 

On earth, and over all the land have spread. 


Tiru Vay Moli V. 2. 3. 


KULASEKHARA ÁrLvAÀmg. A 
Kulasckhara Aw was a reigning king of Kerala or the Chera king à 
dom; and in time, as his lyrics show, he came to — sway sil 
pae unt Chan. — also. It is no however poco curs rior of 
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renown that he is remembered,—it is as a royal saint that his memory is 
honoured and cherished, He renounced all wordly pomp and splendour, 
which even in the plenitude of his regal power he realized the vanity of 
vanities and vexation of spirit, and he chose to walk humbly with God, 
Like all truly devotional and religious people, Kulasekhara AlvAr was a 
mystic. It has been well said that mysticism is a temper rather than a 
doctrine. It is a state of feeling which shows itself in connection with 
human endeavour to grasp and enjoy the divine essence and actual com- 
munion with the Supreme Being. To the mystic, God is an experience, 
and his aim is to become like God and to attain to union with Him. Life, 
consequently, is to him a constant endeavour and aspiration to live in 
God ; and such was it to KulaSekhara Alvar. There isa very beautiful 
story told about him: ‘The Ramf&yaya was his favourite study and Sri 
Rama as God incarnate was the deity he adored. One day, when the 
court poet was reciting the portion where Rima fights single-handed Khara 
and his Raksasa hordes, the king cried in frenzy : "My Rama is fighting 
alone. Kise, my valiant soldiers and march with me, His Bhakta, to 
render Him assistance on the field of battle", So again, when the por- 
tion relating to the carrying away of Sita by Ravana was read, the king 
was so much beyond himself with righteous wrath that he exclaimed : 
"How can I rest here idle ? I shall forthwith cross the ocean, slay the 
wicked Ravana, and restore my mother SitA to Sri Rama”. Our coldly 
critical spirit will rail at such incidents as acts of insanity, and that is be- 
cause we fail to appreciate the mystic’s intensity of feeling. He has felt 
and he has seen and he is convinced ; and to those who have not seen 
and felt the light as he has done, his acts and utterances may be incom- 
prehensible and, perhaps, appear even foolish. The man of the world is a 
stranger to transcendental feeling ; he can chop logic; but what Schelling 
terms intellectual intuition is unknown to him. But even to him come 
periods of life when in spite of his preconceived derision ‘for spiritual. ex- 
periences, the * mystic germ’ in him, as Williams James would say, 
asserts itself. Says that well-known philosopher: “ Especially in time: 
of moral crisis, it comes to me, as the sense of an unknown something 
backing me up. It is most indefinite, to be sure, and rather faint. And 
yet I know that if it should cease, there would be a great hush, a great 
void in my life." Even as material objects are apprehended by intellec- 
tual perception, spiritual things must be apprehended by the spirit, The 


condition of all knowledge, says Porphyry, is that the subject should 


become like to the object. We can, thus, know a thing spiritually only 
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by becoming it. Kula$ekhara Alvar was drowned in God-love, which 
alone was real to him. He sings :— 
What makes me King ? 
The gaudy thing, 
The diadem I wear ? 
Not that, indeed the Regal crown 
For mc whom He has made His own ; 
The King of Kings, whose lotus Feet 
Upon my head 1 bear ! 
They form my crown, those lotus Feet '— 
They make me King ! 

In the Zerumál Tiru Afolr as his contribution to the /Valayira 
Prabandham is called, he writes with inimitable pathos that he would 
value being born as a tree or a stream or a bird on Tiru-vénkatam, 
modern 'Tiru-pati, (one of the holiest of the shrines in South India 
dedicated to Visnu,) very much higher than being the world's absolute 
monarch, or the possessor of the untold riches of the celestial regions. 

Kulafekhara Alvar was born in ‘Tiru-ancai-kalam or Tiru-Vanct- 
Kulam, the ancient capital of the Cheras, and passed away at Mannarkoil, 
near Ambü;amudram in the Tinnevelli District. The Alvar was also 
known as Kulafekhara Perumal, a name which is even now retained by 
the Kings of Travancore, who are staunch devotees of Bri Padmanibha, 
A temple known as Kulafckhara Alvár Koil, built in honour of the 
Alvar’s memory, is even now in existence at Mann&r-Koil and the 
inscriptions found in the temple show that it has been in existence from 
before the early years of the rith Century. When did the Alvar live ? 
The earliest inscription found in the temple is of 1020 A. C. and in order 
to have gained the honour of having a temple dedicated to him, the 
fame of the saint must have, some centuries before the 11th, been estab- 
lished in the land. Again, an inscription of 1088 makes provision for 
the recital of one of the Alvar’s poem at Srirangam. The commendatory 
verse relating to Perwmal-Tiru-Molt is by Manakk&l Nambi, the 
preceptor of Alevandar, and the disciple of N&thamuni's disciple, and 
this fact would suggest that the Alvar was considerably prior to the roth 
century. The Alvar describes himself as Xolli-Xdvalan, K ndal-náyakan 
and Aoli&- Kon, that is the king of the Chera, Pandya and Cho]a kingdoms. 
It cannot be an idle boast, for the Alvar is incapacle of it. When was 
it possible in South Indian political history for the Chera to have gained 
ascendency over practically the whole of South India; He might have 
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done so before the Pallavas rose to power, that is before the beginning 
of the 7th Century ; after the Pallava ascendency was over, the Cholas 
come to power, and their capital is transferred from Koli (Ugaiyür) to 
Tanjore. It has, however, been suggested, especially with the help of 
a proposed emended reading of a Noka in the Alvārs Afukundamala and 
of some Samskrit poem said to have been composed by a Kerala poet, 
Vasudeva, that Kulasekhara Alvar belonged to the beginning of the gth 
century, Others again have assigned him to the middle of the 8th 
century on astronomical grounds, and Dr. Krishpaswami Aiyangár 
would place him in the oth century. Tradition makes KulaSékhara 
Alviir younger than Nam Alvir by 23 years. There is also a statement 
found in the records of the Kanchi Kama-Koti-Pitha that the Alvar 
was a younger contemporary of Ujvala Sankara, the 14th in succession 
from Sri Sankara in the Kanchipura Mutt, and the date of Ujvala 
Sankara is there mentioned as the latter half of the 4th century, 

Whatever his position chronologically may be, there is no doubt 
that as a devotee he stands very high among the Vaispava saints, as is 
shown by the fact that alone among the Alvis, he bears the consecrated 
name of Perumal, His poems are entremely sweet and are full of the 
fervour and humility of true devotion. In thought, word and deed, 
his entire life was a dedication to Narfiyana. He was drowned in God- 
love, The following lines, which are from his earliest poem, depict his 
great yearning for the Divine vision, and the company of the Lord's 
devotees. 

When will the day arrive, when I may ree 
With melting heart the shining moon-like face 
And lotus eyes of Him, the ocean-hued, 
Who on the serpent couch in Rangam lies, 
Where blossoms rich in honey shine in groves ; 
The shrine where Brahma, Hara, Indra, all 
The other gods and heavenly maidens throng, 
And sages wise, from all illusion free, 
From all directions come with flowers sweet 
To offer adoration to the Lord ! 

Perumal Tiru-Afoli /. Ó. 
When shall I see the day, when I in joy 
May join the rapturous crowd of devotees 
Who throng the holy court-yard of the shrine 
Where Ranga facing south in grace reclines, 
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5o heaven and earth and gods and men alike 

May prosper, pain and misery may cease, 

True happiness may grow, and devotees, 

Aglow with joy of love of God may thrive ! 

Perumal-Tiru-Moli I, 10. 

Here is a typical picture which the Alwar has given of himself :— 

What matters if the world to me seems mad, 

And me the thoughtless world e'en so regards ' 

With frenzied ecstacy of love have I 

My soul surrendered into Thee, O Lord, 

Sri Ranga, Shepherd of the universe ! 


Perumal-Tiru- Moli III. 8. 


PERIYA ÄLVĀR AND ÁNDÀL 

Periya Alvar was a devout worshipper of Sri Krsna. By birth 
a B:Ahmaņa, he was the temple priest at Srivilliputtur. He was sent 
for by Vallabha Deva, the King of Madura, and to the PAndyan King 
the saint taught the spiritual significance of the worship of Visnu. In 
grateful recognition of the service, the King rewarded him and be:towed 
on him the title of Bhattar-pirix which means the chief among 
Rrabmanas. He then sang the 77ruf palldndu, the song of benediction, 
which is the opening poem of the Naldyira Prabandia collection, 
No where else in Tamil literature have we such loving accounts, so full of 
the symphony of paternal feelings, of the Lord, of Sri Krsna's juvenile 
lilas. The depth of his love for God was immeasureable, but it was the 
love of the parent, of the mother, for the child. His is the love of 
benevolence, and it is in view of his unapproachable position in that 
respect that he is called Periya AlvAr, that is the great Alvar. To thore 
whose love of God istes: fervent than that of the saint, this form of love 
may appear as mere exaggerated poetry, —they misunderstand its 
psychology. In practising that form of love, the saint places himeelf in 
the impossible position of making himself, as it were, God's benefactor, 
wishing God greater perfection and greater glory, congratulating Him 
and bidding Him rejoice, In reality, this form is the result of a holy 
humility too deep for words, It is the result of the trve appreciation of 
His perfection and His glory, of His grace and His benevolence ; it 
makes the cause of God prosper in the world by the very simplicity of its 
fervid exaggerations. The following verses are addressed to the moon 
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and are in praise of the baby Krspa, whom the saint, placing himself 
in the position of a parent, designates by the pet name Kuppan. 
My darling Kutfan, my sweet ambrosia, my Lord 
With his tender hands beckons to you and calls you ! 
O moon ! hide not yourself behind the cloud, but rejoice and come 
- If you are fit to sport and gambol with my dark-hued child ! 
Despite yourr lustrous form, your radiance rare, 
With my Son's face you never can compare ! 
The wise One, Lord of Venkata, to you makes sign ' 
O moon ! Come swift to Him, lest His small hand may ache ' 
He who the cara in His hand doth hold, 
Whose wondering eyes are like the petals of a flower ; 
Sits on my waist, and, oh ! points out to you! 
If you know what is proper, do not hesitate ; 
Unless you barren be, O moon! come instantly! 
Periya Alvar Tiru Moli 1. 5-8. 2, 3 & 4. 


Andal, the only lady-Alvar, was the daughter of Periya Alvar. It is 
said that when her father was away at the shrine of Sri Vata-Sayin, 
adoring the Deity, she in a mood of frolic used to wear the garlands her 
father had intended for the image in the temple, and satisfy herself that 
they would truly beautify the Lord. Hence she gained the name of 
Südi- Kod itta-Nacciyar, which means the holy lady who wore first ( the 
garlands ) and then gave ( them to the Lord ) When the time for her 
marriage approached, she told her anxious father that she had resigned 
herself entirely to Lord Sri Krsna, and would be the bride of no other 
than Sri Ranganütha himself. Here are her own words :— 


Like sacrificial offerings which Vedic Brihmagas for the Gods intend 
Being abused as food for jackals that in deserts roam, 
So, if my blooming form and swelling breast intended for the Lord, 
‘For even him who wears the SaméAa and the CAa&ra in.his hands, 
Be barely mentioned as in marriage to a mortal man 
That very instant, Manmatha ! my life departs ! 
JNüchiyür Tiru Moli \. 5. 
To her the very idea of earthly man desiring to wed her was a horror 
and an abomination. She belonged to the Lord of the Universe, Sri 


* RanganMtha. She exclaims : 
O beauteous dames ! My Ranganitha is as nectar sweet ! 
a c His locks, His lips, His eyes, O ! how bewitching in their beauty rare ! 
Ld 5 
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Lo! From His glowing navel blooms the lotus fair ! 
He is my Lord ! For Him I languish! He has caused 
My bracelets to slip off my wrists ' 

JVaeeryür. Tiru Moli XI, 2. 

The story says that in accordance with her earnest entreaty, Periya 
Alviir took her to Sri Rangam that she might commune with the Lord in 
that shrine, and behold, whea she appeared before the image of the 
Lord, there arose a glorious light, and she became one with the Divine 
bride.groom whom she had so ardently sought. Her songs of love are 
pre-eminently mystical, and their sweetness and feeling cannot be ex- 
celled. "They afford one of the best examples in Tami] literature of erotic 
mysticism, They are spirit-songs in which the love and attraction of the 
human soul for the Divine Bride-groom, the Supreme Lord of the Uni- 
verse, are expressed in the language of love between man and woman. 
One poem of hers, in which she tells us of her dream where she was 
united in wed-lock to the Lord, is even now sung by Sri Vaispavas at their 
marriages, and on every morning in the month of “ Margalit "( December— 
January ), Sri Vaisnavas recite, as part Of their daily adoration of the 
Deity, a verse from her 7irw-fdvai, a poem consisting of 3o verses or 
stanzas, which sings the praises of Sri Krsna. It is a lovely poem where 
a maiden asks her companions to waken so that they may have the 
' Márgali ' bath before dawn, in accordance with approved usage. 


Awake, my friends ! The cock has crowed. Did you not hear 
The blowing of the shining conch-shell in the fane of Garud's 
Lord ? 
Do you not hear the peal reverberant of Hari's praise ? 
The saints and seers who keep Him in their hearts Him glorify, 
The Lord who on the surface of the waters rests in Yogie slumber ! 
He sucked of yore the demoness' poisoned breast ! 
In sport He raised His foot, kicked the false cart, and shattered it 
to pieces ! 
Have not the resounding praises of the Lord entered and rejoiced 
your hearts ? 


Awake ! Tiru- Pávar—5. 

According to tradition, Periya Alviir is 19 years younger than Kulase- 
khara Alvar. Periya Alvar refers to one Nedu Máran, King of Madura, 
who is described as devoted to Vispu. It is hardly possible that this Nedu 
Magan can be the Pāņdyan King, Ninra Sri Nedu Maran, the Jaina King 
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of Madura whom Tiru Jñāna Sambandha, the well-known Saiva Saint 
converted to Saivism. This King became sucha bigoted Saiva that he 
impaled for their heresy the Jains in his kingdom, and is reckoned among 
the 63 canonized Saiva saints. The consolations of Vaisnavism could not 
have been acceptable to sucha king. Dr. S. Krishpaswámi Aiyangar 
would identify the Nedu Méran mentioned in Periya-Aloar-Tiru-Moli 
with Mara Varman Avani Sülámapi, the grandfather of the Saiva Ninra- 
Sir-Nedu Miran. Others, however, have suggested that the Alvar’s Nedu 
Maran should be Sri Máran who died in 862 A. C., the son of Varaguga 
I and father of Varaguya II, and the suggestion is based on the 
fact that according to the Cinnamannür plates this Mayan had an 
alias Sri Vallalha, and the Guruparampara tradition says that Periya 
Alvar gained a Vallabha Pandya as his disciple. In the first place, this 
would make Periya Alvar very mnch posterior to Tiru Mangai Alvar, in 
utter disregard of the chronological order for which tradition vouches, 
Secondly, it is highly doubtful if Vallabha, son of Varagupa I was a 
Vaispava. The P&ndyas generally were Saivas and supporters of 
Saivism, and Varaguya I, the father of Vallabha was a very staunch 
and devout Saiva, and it is not likely that his son was brought up a 
Vaisnava. The grandson of Ninra Sri-Nedu-Müran was Maran aZfas 
Rajasimha I who had died before 759 A. C. Nothing is known of his 
religion, but it is well known from the Madras Museum plates that his 
son Jafila was a very devout Vaispava and perhaps, the father too was a 
Vaisnava. Can he have been the Alvar's Nedu Miran? He was 
Pallava Malla’s contemporary, and if Periya Alvar lived in his time, 
he would still have flourished before Tiru Mangai Alvar, But, perhaps, 
Prof. Krishpaswümi Aiyangar's identification fits in with tradition best. 


'lTONDAR-ADI-P-PODI ALVAR 


Topdaradi-p-podi Alvar was born of a Brahmaga family. His real 
name was Vipra Nár&yaga, but he assumed in self-abasement the name of 
Tondar-adi-podi, which term means the dust of the feet of devotees. He 
was a bachelor, and he devoted his life to the service of Sri Rangand&tha 
for whose adornment he used to supply flower garlands which he had 
himself woven. He led a retired life, away from the distractions and 
temptations of the world. However temptation did come to him in the form 
of a courtesan whom he casually met in his flower garden near his lonely 
residence, and as hc had not sufficiently conquered the flesh in him, he 
fell a victim to her blandishments. By Divine Grace, however, he freed 
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himself from the defilement, and he purified himself against contamination 
by the virtue of the water with which he washed the feet of holy men in 
humility of spirit, and which he imbibed in penitence and in faith. He 
assumed the name of Tondar-adi-podi, and thereafter he belonged 
entirely to Sri Ranganütha. His contribution to the JVa/áyira Praban- 
dham consists of ZYru Afalai (the holy garland), a poem of 4s stanzas, 
and Tyru palif-eliccd (the Lord's awakening) which has ten stanzas. In 
his conception, the greatest treasure and the richest possession is devotion 
to Vispu, which alone sets the mark of respectability and high status 
on man. He writes : 


The devotees of Visnu, though of lowly birth 
Doing the most degrading work, are worthy yet 
Of reverent obeisance. Alliances 
With them to form would on us honour great bestow. 
The man who with disrespect treats the devotees 
Of Visnu should be deemed as of the lowest caste, 
E'en though he be a Brahman born and fully versed 
In all the Vedas four, and SAstras six besides ' 

Tiru Malai 42 AND 43. 

Tradition places Tondar-adi-podi Alvar 100 ycars before Tiru Mangai 
Alvar. There is reason to hold, as will be shown presently, that Tiru 
Mangai Alvar was not posterior to the first quarter of the oth century at 
the latest, and Tondar-adi-podi Alvir may therefore be provisionally 
assigned to the 8th century. 


Tinu-PAn A.vAr 


Tiru-Pan-Alvar is said to have preceeded Tiru Mangai Alvar by 55 
years. Though born of the lowest caste, he is assigned one of the highest 
places among the saints, Spiritual work has never been gauged in India 
by the accident of birth, Every saint is conceived by us to be an incarna- 
tion of the Deity. It is God-love that leads to sainthood, and God-love 
docs not rest on the cold reason of the philosopher or on the hard, demon- 
strated facts of the man of science, but upon feeling, upon intuitive and 
experienced conviction. Often the illumination comes suddenly, with 
excess of light, and the recipient is literally in ravishment when it comes. 
And so was it with Tiru Pan-Alvir. So great was the merit of his 
devotion to Sri Ranganatha, and so complete his self-surrender to the 
service and glorification of the Lord, that the wondering Brühmapas 
carricd him to the Holy Presence, where it is said, he became miraculously 
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united with Sri Rangan&tha Himself. There is a short poem of to 
stanzas which forms his contribution to the JVá/dyira Prabandham, and 
the following lines are from it. 


The heavy Karmic load of my past lives that bound 
Me to the earth removed He and made me His slave ! 
Not that alone ! He entered me and did in me reside ! 
I know not what great fagas I performed to deserve this boon ! 
It is the gracious Heart alone of Ranganatha 
Where mercy's self eternally resides 
That made my humble soul His serf. 
Amalanadipiran. 5 


Tiru Manca: AtvAr 


Tiru Mangai A]vür is the last of the Vaisgava saints, He was a 
petty chief and latterly became a highway-man, who was dreaded by all 
the country round. He fell in love with a lovely maiden named Kumuda- 
valli, but she refused to marry him as he was not a Vaisnava. He got 
himself duly initiated, and with all the external indications of a V aispava 
complete, he presented himself before her, and renewed his request. She 
replied that if he would have her, he should, as a condition precedent, 
feed, with all the due observances of humility, a certain number of Sri 
Vaisnavas every day for the period of a year, and receive their blessing. 
Faint heart never won a fair lady, and Tiru Mangai Mannan was not 
faint-hearted. He agreed to the test. This was the turning point of his 
life. From a life of sexuality and lawlessness, his pure love for a woman 
of his choice reclaimed him, and started him on the path of service and 
devotion to Nür&áyana and his devotees. The development of his soul 
grew apace. He had visions—he witnessed miracles. The Lord Himself 
appeared, and taught him the great, mystic manira of the Vaisnavas, 
Qm namo JNüráyünüya—the holy mantra of redemption. He became 
transformed,—the highway robber had evolved into a saint. The change 
was miraculous ; but such changes have occured. Mary Magdalen was 
originally a courtesan, and St. Paul was at first a persecutor. The verses 
of the first section of the Alvar's Zeriya- Zíri-Molr contain his pathetic 
confession, 


No sciences have I learnt ! My mind I set 

On pleasures low and gratified my senses five ' 
Alas poor me ! No good thereby did I obtain ! 
To human life around I was a danger. 
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Now all is changed ! Salvation's path is found ! 
I learnt and hold fast to the holy name Narayana ! 
Periya Tiru Moli. 1. 1. 8 
How withered was my soul ! My mind was filled with agony ! 
I flung me headlong into misery, not knowing how to escape ! 
How I with zest sought sexual pleasure, running after women fair ! 
Then saving grace was shown to me ! I knew my high estate ! 
My search is o'er ; for I have learnt the holy name Narayana ! 
Periya Tiru Mol£ 1, 1. 1 


High birth it grants and riches ! Every pain 
God's servants feel it utterly removes ! 
The boon of heaven and earth it gracious gives ! 
It gives us strength and everything besides ! 
It helps us more than e'en. a mother can ! 
Bliss it bestows ! Such power the Name I have 
Discovered hath, the Name Nüàrüyapa ! 
Periya Tiru Molti 1. 1. 9 


Tiru Mangai Alvür has been given the consecrated name of Arul 
Méri—the shower of grace—to denote the shower of Divine Grace that’ ~ 
descended on him, changing his entire being. He is said to have done 
a great deal for the cause of Vaisnavism. The temple at Sri Rangam 
owes much to his munificence. He arranged forthe recitation of Ziru- 
Vay Moli at Sri Rapgam. He visited many holy places and repaired 
many shrines. His contribution to the iValayira — Prabandham consists 
of (1) Feriya-Tiru-Moli, (2) Tiru-Kurumtándagam, (2) Tiru- 
Nedum-tindagam (4) Tiru Elu-Kirrirukkai, ( 5 ) Siriya-Tiru-Madil 
and (6) Periya-TYiru-Madal, which are said to represent the six 
Angas supplementing the four Vedas that Nam Alvárs four works are 
held to represent. The poems are extremely musical and are of the 
highest value as spiritual songs. 

The date of Tiru-Mangai Alviir is capable of being determined with 
more or less defintieness, Lyrics 8 and 9 of the second section of his 
Periya Tiru Moli make certain unmistakeable references to known events 
in Pallava history. In the former there is the mention of Vairameghan 
and in the latter certain battles, such as Mannai, Nenmeli and Karuvür, 
fought and won by the Pallavas of  Kahchi are mentioned, 
Prof. Krishpaswami Aiyangár holds that Vairameghan mentioned by the 
Alvar is Danti Durga, the Ràstraküfa King, who bore the name 
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Vairamegha ; and he has assigned to the AlvAr the first half of the 8th 
century, holding him to be a contemporary of Nandi Varman Pallava 
Malla, Others, however, hold that Vairameghan of the  Alyár is a 
Pallava king of Kancht bearing that name, and they attempt to identify 
him with Danti Varman who, they surmise, had the surname Vairamegha. 
Danti Varman was the grandson of Nandi Varman Pallava Malla, and he 
has been referred to the close of the 8th and the beginning of the 9th 
centuries, My own view, is that Vaira Megha like several other names 
ending in Megha, was a Pallava name, and it is not improbable that 
Nandi Varman Pallava Malla himself had that surname or title, The 
Alvür mentions the figer-faced drum of the Pallava Malla, and the 
battles he mentions have been attempted to be identified with the battles 
fought by that great Pallava. Provisionally, therefore, Tiru Mangai 
Alvar may be regarded as having flourished in the latter part of the 8th 
century A. C, 


CONCLUSION 


I must now conclude this paper. I have said enough to show the 
supreme value the works of the Alvárs possess in South India. Whether 
regarded as pure literature or as spirit songs of mystics, making touching 
and fervent appeals for Divine Grace, the /Va/ünyira Prabanda and the 
songs of the Saiva saints contained in the Devdram and the Z?rs& Vacatam 
are among the richest heritage of South India. Millions of people find 
in them satisfaction for the craving of their souls, and such works are of 
permanent value to humanity. 











THE PROBLEM OF BHASA 


(K. G. SANKAR, B.A., ILL. ) 


Since the discovery and publication in 1912 of the Svapna- 
Vasavadatia by the late Mahümahopádhyaya Dr. Ganapati 
Süstri, Sanskrit scholars have been discussing the authorship of 
the 13 plays, including the Svafua, which Dr. Ganapati Sastri 
has published in the Zrivandrum Sanskrit Series ( Nos. 15 
to 13, 20 to 22, 26, 39 & 42) and ascribed to the famous 
dramatist Bhása, and there seems no near prospect of their 
coming to an agreement. The problem involves the follow- 
Ing Issues :— 

(1) Whether all the plays were composed by the same 
author ; 

(2) Whether Bhüsa is their author, and, if so, whether the 
plays have come down to us intact ; 

(3) The identity and date of Bha a. 

The problem has been greatly complicated by not keeping 
these issues distinct. I shall, therefore, attempt to focus all 
the evidence available on each issue, and thereby enable my 
readers to judge for themselves, if my conclusions seem to 
be unsupported, wholly or in part, by the evidence adduced. 

Common authorship of (1) .Srafma, (2) Pratijnā, (3) 
Abhiseha, (4) Panchardtra, (5) Düufavátya, (6) Dāla- 
charita, and (7) Avimdraka may be inferred from their 
identical, or almost identical #Aarata-vadyas, referring to a 
Rájasimha, who was the sole ruler of the country bounded 
by the Himalaya, the Vindhya, and the two seas. The 
Svajna (vi. 4) and the AbAiseka (iv. 4 ) moreover have 
in common the line fai wegatfa ged afinea 8i The /rafijnd 
(it. 7 )and the ^Afsek&a ( vi, 23 ) have likewise the words 
WHE wer atin common. But for the other plays (1) CAéarw- 
daffa, (2) Pratimā, (3) AMadhyama, (4) KXarnabhira, 
(5) Dita Ghatothacha ; and (6) Oru-bhanga, the only ground 
for inferring their common authorship with the Spapna is 
that they have ceitain structural features in common, They 
all, except the C/drudatfa, open with the words sperm an; 
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ulanfa w"wpi, followed by the mancala-Soka, and use the 
word st#dgana in place of frastavanaé, None of them name 
thë author or praise his work, as is usual with Sanskrit plays. 
They indicate the chief dramatis fersona in the mangala- 
Moka, and they have in common the same opening speech 
of the Sutra-dAá7a ( stage-manager ), i.c., ws fe s ua mín 
famem we vu wan ser Gaia: Dutall or some of these 
features are found in other dramas known to be of different 
authorship, e. g, the Afatfawilasa ( Mahendra-Vikrama 
Varman ) the Acharya Chiid@amani ( Saktibhadra ), the 
Tapati-Samparana and Subhadra-Dhananjaya (Kulasekhara), 
the UpAayübhisürika ( Vararuchi ), DAirtavita-samvdda 
(I$varadatta ), Padma-Prdbhritaka, ( Südraka ), and Pada- 
tüditaka ( SyAmilaka ), and in the South Indian manuscripts 
of even the S'a&unfalà and Vikramdrvasiya ( Kālidāsa ), the 
AMudrá-Ràksasa ( Visikhadatta ) and the MNagananda ( Sri 
Harsa ) The common authorship, therefore, of the CAàru- 
datéa and other plays with the Spagna is by no means 
certain ; and, except the CAürudatfa, neither are they any- 
where referred to in alanġāra works. On the other hand, 
Malabar stage tradition perhaps ascribe; the VichcAhhinná- 
thiseha (the first Act of the Pratind ) to the Kérala king 
Bhaskara Ravivarman (1073-1131 A. C.). Scholars who attempt 
to determine the date of the /rafimd from its refcrence to 
siad waned, wee waned, snm Amel, wenfau: wane 
and wr@ed wigan’ have mistaken its drift altogether. The 
reference is not to specific treatises, but to the sciences and 
their mythical founders Manu ( Dharma ) Mahé$vara ( Yea ), 
Brhaspati ( Arftéa ), Medhatithi Gautama ( iVyaya ), and 
Prachétas ( .S'ráddAka Kalpa ). 

Accepting the common authorship of the Swapna group, 
the question remains as to whether they can be ascribed to 
Bhasa, Rajafekhara in Jalhana's S#Aéti-muhtavali ( c. 1250 
A. C. ), refers to Bhāsa's Svafna as follows :— 


wrearzwscn faut: fer qutfergn i 
armaa SICH VAS: d 
This verse refers to the tradition as to a contest between 


Vyasa and Bhása, in which the critics chose the fire-test, and 
threw their works into the fire, The fire left unburnt the 
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Sharata, and, among Bhāsa's dramas, the Svapna alone. 
The tradition has evidently no chronological significance, but 
only embodies the popular opinion that the Spagna at least, 
among Bhàása's works, was equal in merit to the BAäārata. 
The same tradition is recorded in a verse of JayanAtha also 
of the 12th century A. C. ( PritAivirája chasrita—]1. 3 ), which 
has greatly exercised the minds of the commentator Jonaraja 
( 15th cent, A. C. ) and Dr. Ganapati SAstri as to its correct 
interpretation. But the difficulty is due only to the faulty 
reading and may easily be removed by emending fausta 
to auia and qaaa to amaaa) The verse would then read 
maan ma aa fausa maama wasu aty and may be 
translated as follows :— 


Even He, the spreading Fire, has from His mouth, 
Like Bharat, Bhá:a'a work, indeed, released. 


Ramachandra and Gunachandra also of the tath cent, 
A. C., in their Vafya darpana, refer to the Svapna as Bhasa's 
work (am wiaaa wyaiaaza). The existence of several plays 
of the same name, even in early times, is no doubt possible, 
as in the case of the Awnda-ma&/a ( which, as Mr. A. R. 
Sarasvati points out, was the name of two different plays ), 
and the #d/a charita (the common name, as Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri himself points out, of two different plays, one dealing 
with Ráma's and the other with Krsna’ early life). But 
none of the many authors, who refer to the Svagna, seem to be 
aware of a second play of the same name, Dr. Sylvain Levi, 
no doubt, argues from the mention of the author's name by 
Ramachandra and Gunachandra, that their intention must have 
been to distinguish Bhàása's play from another of the same 
name. But, as the same authors refer to other works also, 
including the AfrcAcAZAabaff&as, by their author's names, the 
inference is not a necessary one. We must, therefore, conclude, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that there was only 
one Svafna, and unless there is something repugnant in the 
references mentioned, we must identify the extant Svapna with 
Bhása's famous work, as all scholars eastern and western, the 
Pisharofis alone excepted, agree that its literary merits are 
fully worthy of even Bhasa's authorship. 
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The prima facte objection to the authenticity of these plays 
would be that none of the ten stanzas found quoted from 
Bhiisa in the Sanskrit anthologies, Sw/iAasAifapvali ( Nos. 1286, 
1353. 1619, 1628, 1821, 1994), Sdrngadhara-paddhati 
( Nos. 3292, 3330 ), and the Aariédravalr ( Peterson's Second 
Report—p. 58; J. R. A. S. 1891 pp. 331, 332), is found 
in these plays. But these might have been taken from other 
undiscovered works of Bhasa, or, what is more probable, the 
anthologists might have been mistaken in ascribing them to 
Bhisa. They are, indeed, by no means renowned for their 
accuracy. For instance, the 7th idka of the Ma//a-vilása is 
mistakenly ascribed to: Bhāsa by Somadeva in his Yasasti/aka, 
One of the verses ascribed to Bhá:a is said to be Lakshmi- 
dhara's in Aavindra-vachana-samuchchaya ( Thomas. Ed. 
p. 163 ). None of the verses ascribed to ASvaghosa in the 
Subkhd;hifapali ( Peterson. Ed. 8, $28, $29, 3100, 3142 ) is 
found in the Buddha charitas ‘The famous verse faqad a 
is ascribed  variously to Dandin ( by Pratibára Indu:Aja ), 
Vikramaditya (by Vallabhadéva ), jointly to Vikramaditya 
and Méntha (by Sdarngadhara ) and to S'üdraka ( by the 
Kavya-frakóía commentators ). The force of this objection 
is not, therefore, sufficient to discredit Bha a's authorship of 
these plays, all the more so because one verse from the 
Avimüraka ( i. 12 ) is actually found quoted from memory in 
the Sarngudhara-PaddAati ( st. 1805 ). 

The references in Sanskrit literature to BhA-:a. and his 
works may now be examined to tee if they are consistent with 
the ascription of there plays to Bhása. 

(1) The earliest is found in the Afolavitagnimitra, 
where, in the prologue, Kālidāsa refers to BhAja as an aiready 
famous dramatist. But the reference has no bearing on the 
authenticity of these plays. 

(2) Bāņa (c. 620 A. C. ) refers to the famous plays of 
Bhása, (i ) begun by the Sara dAara, (ii ) with many roles, 
and ( iii ) including episodes ( Marsa- charita—introd, st, 35 ). 
These characteristics are, in common with several other Sans- 
krit plays, found in these plays also. For the last, the episode 
of Padmavati's hand being solicited for Pradyota’s son 
( Svapna. ii) may be cited as an example, The humour for 
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which, according to Jayadéva ofc. 1200 A. C. ( Prasanna- 
Raghava ), Bhasa is famed is also abundant in the /ratijma, 
the aa charita, and the Auimaraka. 

(3) Bhimaha, who quotes Dharmakirti's Myaya-dindy 
( i, 138, 140 ) in connection with his definition of diashana 
and já/is ( v. 28, 29 ), and is himself dissented from by Bhatti 
( xxii. 34 ) in regard to kavyas which can be understood only 
with the aid of commentaries (ii. 20 ), and therefore must 
have lived in e. 650 A. C., illustrates mpdya virédka by refer- 
ring in detail to the defects in the plot of the Pra/ijná, though 
not by name (iv. 40-47 ) and quotes the passage «9p WW 
amiga p Gp fan saa aa qd] ( Prafijnd with comm.-1919- 
p. 25 ), slightly adapting it however to suit the metre ( iv, 44 ). 
Here, as elsewhere, I quote the Prakrit passages, for conveni- 
ence, only by their Sanskrit versions. 

(4) Vāmana, the mantri of Jayapida ( Aaja farangini 
iv. 497 ) King of Ka mir (779—813 A. C. ) quotes a verse 
(iv. 3. 25 ) found in the extant Spagna (iv. 7), with only 
such slight variations as quoting from memory may involve, e.g, 
"zig for amg and wa for RA. 

(5) Abhinavagupta (c. 1000 A. C. ), in his commentary 
on the SHarata-natya-sdstra (i), cites Svafna for an example 
of play ( 4rida@ ), evidently referring to the ball-play in act ii, 
and in ch ix, he mentions Bhima's /ratijrd Chánakya and 
Spapna-Daíàünana, also referred to by Rajasékhara (c. goo A C.) 
and named evidently in imitation of Bhása's Zrafrjsa and 
Spapua. In the JDAvanyalóka-Jóchama ( p. 102 ), the same 
Abhinavagupta quotes from “the drama named  Svafna- 
Vasavadatta” a verse, which is not found in the extant Svapna. 
Dr. Ganapati SAsti contends that it ca» have no place either 
in the extant Svapna, as it refers to love at first sight, for 
which there is no scope in the extant Swapna, Vasavadatta 
having been already married and Padmavati being married 
only for political reasons. If his view is correct, we would 
have to discredit Bhasa's authorship of the extant Svañna, as 
it is not at all likely that such an authority on poetry and 
the drama as Abhinavagupta was mistaken in ascribing the 
verze tothe Svapna., But it may well refer to the dream and 
its reviving Udayana's love for Vásavadatt&, and a suitable 
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context is not difficult to find. In the prelude to the 6th Act, 
we are informed that the pnd Ghoshavati, with which Udayana 
had taught Vaisavadatt& is accidentally recovered and that 
seeing it, he laments, “Thee have I seen, but where is she to 
whom | thou wert dear?" Then enters the king addressing 
the wed. Here I propose to insert the lost verse, as 
indicated by the rectangular brackets. 
(aa: nfamfe vivi zaen ) 
v w-:—]| elfsaqmagd aaa weqauas | 
eum a wfaer gary H agaaa 
( fee aadi aim a ) | 
aaga?) -uo Ze wages pua WEM Cw qur 
agma wanna feared n 
‘TRANSLATION 
(Then enters the king, also the Vidüsaka) 
The king— | Bursting the door of cyelids sealed by force of her 
resistless form, 
She has my heart's home rushed into through portals of my 
eyes, my queen, 
(Sighs, and gazes at Ghoshavatf)| 

How didst thou, sweet-toned, who had slept on my fair 
lady's lap and breasts, 

Now live in wood-lands dire, thy frame fouled by the 
swarm of birds on wing ? 

It will thus be seen that the verse quoted by Abhinavagupta 
(and Hemachandra-1088 to 1172. A. C.—also in Künyünuiádsama 
p. 21) might have dropped out in copying, or, more probably, 
purposely omitted in deference to his criticism that packed 
metaphors were out of place in such a context, This reference 
therefore is no reason for discrediting Bhása's authorship of 
the extant Suapua. 

6. Bhoja (c. 1000 to 1055 A.C.) in his S‘ringara prakasa 
(xii), gives in detail the plot of the sth Act of the Svafna, 
referring to it by name, and deriving its name from the dream 
which forms the pivot of the play. He says indeed that the king 
goes to Samudragrha to see Padmavatt, who is reported to be 
unwell, but, not finding her there, goes to sleep in her bed, and, 
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dreaming of Vasavadatta, sees her in fact, and sleeping talks 
to her, Bhója's evidence, therefore, is entirely in favour of 
Bhü:a's authorship of the extant Svafna, In the same work, 
the Avimāraģa also is mentioned, 

7. Sarvananda, in his Amaraköta-țikāsarvasva (1159 A.C.) 
apparently says that the Svafaa furnishes an example of 
hdma-irngara, and is concerned with Vasavadatt&'s, and not, 
as in the extant Svafna, Padmávati's, marriage (Trivandrum 
Ed—p. 147). The passage runs as follows :—fafaw: wane 
wermra[ws:. aw umi €i anmudpwe feia: efenave- 
aagana quiwAlefemüum qu: gala: ayaa «s aaa 
awiafemmq: win am: 

But Bhója, and, as will be seen presently, SAradAtanaya and 
Sagaranandin also concur in making Padmavati!'s marriage the 
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theme of the Svapna. Besides, if Svapna should exemplify . 


kümairingára, no illustration would be left for artha- £ringára, 
though there were at least two plays that Sarvananda could 
have cited as examples thereof, the extant Srafna and the 
Tápasa- Vatsaraja, with almost the same plot, cited in so early 
a work as the Léchana of c. tooo A.C. (p. 152). The correct 
reading must therefore be that wgarmgwa"W should come after 
fedia: instead of after amd, and the mistake should have 
occurred in copying. The corrected text would imply that 
in the Svana Udayana married Padmavati to enable him to 
recover his kingdom, and this is what we find in the extant 
play. But then £dma-iringára would have no example, and 
the reason therefor would be that it needed no examples, 
being the common theme of most Sanskrit plays, 

(8) Sürad&tanaya of the 12th. cent. A.C, in his ZAáya- 
prakasa (viii), illustrates prasdnta-nafaka by discussing in detail 
the entire plot of the Spafwa,  VAsavadatil was separated from 
the king and entrusted to Padmávati ; the king, seeing a pecu- 
liar mark on Padmavati's forehead, found that Vasavadatté 
was alive, and passionately called on her by name, saying to 
her afg «taza 9, m uifg etc.: then, finding Ghoshavati, he seeks 
for VAsavadatta, and, addresing the vind, laments that its sight 
has revived his dormant yearning for her to whom the pind 
was dear, quoting in this connection the verse fasg: found 
in the extant Swapna (vi. 3) ; and the play ends without 
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such words as fw 9t aa: fud "it (what more shall I do to 
please thee ? ) It is evident that this analysis follows the extant 
Spafna closely ; but inthe extant play, the king's discovery 
of Va:avadattà's existence from the mark on Padmavati's 
forehead is not mentioned, and the words ofẹ mag" and 
w ug sre not spoken by the king. Dr. Ganapati Sastri 
has shown that, after the verse wat (v.8), we should read 


few, cerae mud dien fas feyfaa i 
Jaana RA Baas gU Aa 


(Moreover, Once on Padmifvati's face I did a beauty 

mark unique observe, 

And knew at once alive was she, Avanti's princess, my 

beloved.) 

It will be seen that only the words wfewsn ag of 
Süradatanaya need to be changed to ua su al, and this 
change SaradAtanaya might have made to suit his context. 
The reason for the omission of this verse in the extant play 
seems to be that the copyist was a scholar, with a nice taste, 
who perhaps thought that it would be better, if the knowledge 
of Vü:avadatta's existence came to Udayana with a shock for 
the first time in the dream scene, and that, if Udayana had 
already known she was alive, it was strange he should have 
said nothing about it even to his confidant Vasantaka, before 
the dream scene confirmed his impression, Such omissions 


are usual in the Malabar manuscripts of even the S‘a4unfala@ 


t~*%, 


or the same reasons. For ins , 
the verses w wa and seurWüfw: of the S’atwnta/d (i) are not 
found in the Srirangam edition, based on Malabar manuscripts, 
and the same edition of the AfzzgAad 5 fa based on the commen- 
tary of the Malabar scholar Pürna-Sarasvati omits as many 
as ten verses, which formed part of the poem so early as 
c. Boo A. C., when Jinaséna wrote his Z"arfvábAyudaya, 

The words vfe meaca (Go, Vasavadattii) said to have 
been used by the king must have existed only in Sarad&tanaya’s 
bad memory, as they are quite out of place in the dream- 
scene, as the king would, on the contrary, want to detain 
Vasavadatts, and as they conflict with the words w fg, 
(where art thou going ?) also said to have been used by the 
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king. It is only natural therefore that we do not find them 

in the extant play. The words w afs, on the other hand, 

find a proper place between the stage direction sya 

and the king's speech — argae m | faw faw (Svapna with comm. 

1924. p. ttt), and were probably omitted because, when 
Vāsavadattā was slipping out, it would be more natural for 

the king, who had risen in haste, to say ‘stop! stop" than the 

leisurely ‘where art thou going?  SüradAtanaya's evidence 

therefore shows that Bhá-a's Syapna has come down to us 
substantially intact, with only such omissions as were dictated 

by an over-nice critical taste. ix —6Rüma- 

(9) Ramachandra and Gunachandra of the 12th. century iud QUEE 

A. C. quote from the Spagna by both the author's and the play's chandra 
names, a verse qeratenfa not found in the extant play, but 

which Dr. Ganapati S'Astri has inserted in a suitable context 

(p.76). The king says in this verse that some lady must have 

been sitting on the slab, but, sceing him coming, must have 

slipped away, because the flowers seemed trodden under-foot, 

and the slab was warm. This verse was probably omitted for 

the reason that it would be natural for the king and his frend 

to exchange confidences, as they do immediately, only when 

they are quite unsuspicious of the possible presence of a third = 
person who might overhear their conversation. x—Sierara- 

(10) REEN in his Vataka-laksana-ratna-kisa, nandin 


Lo dee the A RC of 1 as follows :— 


ara amne: Tee yer yale «a ae 
murs aegre | —* wd wo) dai agus XISTWATWUIA 
mI: Honey aii sai sanun  güwupWRUEU 
mw eps fa mE: i 
| Now because the phrasing thereof differs materially from 
the corresponding passage of the extant play (p. 6), Dr. Sylvain 
Levi has argued that the extant play is only an adaptation of  * 
Bhása's work. Dr. Ganapati SAstri, on the other hand, points 
out that the use of the wwupoefíc qatana in place of the 
usual qma indicates that Saágaranandin was ‘only para- 
phrasing in his own words and in the indirect form the Poefic 
speech of the Si/ra-fAüra found in the extant play. This 
inference is confirmed by the use of the words @q@ sara 
xar and the placing of @qv@ (behind the scenes) before 
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Hawir:. Moreover, in the passage as — quoted by 
Sfigaranandin, we are directly informed, before the play begins, 
that YaugandharAyapa is desirous of recovering  VatsarAja's 
kingdom for him, while in the extant play, this information 
is more dramatically left to be gathered by the audience from 
the dialogues of the first Act, Dr. Thomas notes further 
that the wfs@rand (order to move on) would not be addressed 
specifically to one individual YaugandharAyaga alone, as 
Sigaranandin apparently states, and that the we of the word 
pathati (dit, repeats) for remarks is unusual, I may add that 
the words saffiasi is in dramas used only before a verse, and 
that therefore the remarks of the. 5Sa/ra-dAára should have 
been expressed only in verse, as in the extant play. We 
must therefore conclude that SAgaranandin was only quoting 
from a bad memory, and not directly from the Svefna, and 
that therefore his evidence, so far as it goes, only confirms 
Bhiisa’s authorship of the extant play. 

(11) Lastly, Sómaprabha, in his Prakrit Awmarápàála- 
pratibódAa (1185 A. C.) narrates the story of Udayana, sub- 
stantially as it is found in the frafind, and quotes a verse 
therefrom (iii-g) in the original Sanskrit. 

We may therefore conclude that the literary references are, 
so far as they go, quite consistent with Bhasa's authorship of 
the published plays, and, in some cases, they are entirely in 


favour of such authorship, and that therefore Bhisa di | 


fact the au | vs. 
I shall now attempt to fix the date of Bhitsa, It is 
ceitain that he must have lived before c. 500 A. C. as 


Kalidasa refers to him as a famous dramatist, and Kalidasa 


himself lived not later than the first half of the 6th cent. 
A. C, Dr. Ganapati Sastri argues indeed that, from the 
use of the words fwrana (old) and frathita-yasah (far- 
famed) in relation to Bhása, we must infer that Bhása lived 
long before Kālidāsa, This is scarcely necessary, as purana 
is only used in opposition to wava (new) and varfamána 
(living), and therefore properly applies to all works which are 
not new, or whose authors are dead. Kiülidü:a's work is 
moreover said to supersede (atikramya) the works of Bhása and 
others, and such works must therefore be in. present possession 


Ws 


v 
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of the stage, instead of having been long consigned to the 
oblivion of the shelves. Kālidāsa indeed pleads for a trial 
of his nascent genius against the established fame of still 
living forces and not of forgotten classics. Here are his own 
words in their English rendering :— 

Not allis good that is merely old, nor poem new unfit 

to hear. 

The wise discerning only choose, but fools by others 

blind are led, 

The lower limit of Bhàsa's date is therefore only c. goo 
A. C, But scholars are by no means agreed as to the upper 
limit of Bhasa's date, 

(1) Dr. Ganapati Sastri contends that Bhüsa's grammar 
is pre-Pápginian and his dramaturgy pre-Bharatan, on the 
grounds that he does not conform to the rules of Panini, and 
that the Bala carita and the Adbhisheka represent a battle 
and a death onthe stage, thereby infringing Bharata’s rules, 
and that therefore Bhá:a must have lived before c. 602 B. C, 
But it is a big assumption that all dramatists necessarily 
observed the rules of Payini and Bharata, in preference to 
popular usage, and that grammar and dramaturgy never out- 
grew their bounds, ‘The admittedly later Kālidāsa too like- 
wise infringes Paninií's rules (Awmáürai 34; Afeela-Pathak 
Ed.-st 8, 23, 38, 51, 63,87 ; Raghu ii. 33; v.27; ix. Gt; 
xii, 19; xiii. 36 ; xvi. 86), and the Z/Aásas of Vararuchi and 
others break at least that rule of Bharata (V. 154), which 
requires the mention of the author's name in the prologue. 
The JVagánanda represents death, and the Viddhasdlabhanjika 
(c. 900 A. C.) marriage and sleep on the stage. Bhāsa's plays 
moreover all refer to the closing benediction by the name of 
Bharata vakya, and the Avimmaraka is aware of a Nitya ddstra 
(ii). The use of the word 2V@/ya-/asfra indeed indicates that 
Bh&sa refers, not to the JVafa-sü£ras, known to Panini (iv. 3, 
110, 111), but to. Bharata. Pápgini and Bharata therefore do 
not enable us to fix the limits of Bhása's date, 
= (2) The Pratijna (iii) mentions a Sramapaka who is 
addressed as Bhagavan, and the Avimdraka (v) says that a 
Sramanaka is known by his cÆArvara (rag) and uses Aeatlapafa 
asa synonym for Sramagaka. The word Sramaga may no 
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doubt apply to both Hindu and Buddhist monks, but the 
chivara, and the titles Bhagavan and Raktapafa are charac- 
teristic only of Buddhist monks. Bhasa must therefore have 
lived after Buddha founded his order of monks in c. sgo B.C. 
at the carliest. 
Darsaka (3) Padmavati's brother Darsaka is said in the Swapna 
(p. 14) to have been the king of Rajagrha, and must there- 
fore have been the Darsaka, son of Ajatasatru of the /urdnas, 
who ascended the throne in c. 520 B, C, at the earliest. More- 
over, the Buddhist .Su£/a-»ipü/a and other early sūras clearly 
make Udayana Vatsaràja and Chanda Pradyota of Ujjain 
contemporaries of Buddha and of Dar$aka's father Ajitasatru, 
We must, therefore infer, not that there was an earlier Darsaka, 
who was Pradyóta's contemporary, but that the Purānas mis- 
takenly treat the collateral Pradyétas of Ujjain and Saigunakas 
of Magadha as successive dynasties of Magadha. Bhf&sa 
therefore could not have lived before ¢. 520 B. C. 
Kautilya 4. One ver:c aq’ ama is common to Kautilya (x. 3) and 
the Z]ra/ijnà (iv. 3, and Dr. Ganapati SA:tii contends that 
Kaufilya quotes from the /rafiynd, and that this fact is 
indicated by Kautilya's own words wq. ala waa: introducing 
the verse. But Kautilya introduces his own verses also by 
similar words ew gaq wafa (vil. 6, 9^ and it is as likely 
that the /rafg*a, in accordance with Kaufilya's instructions, 
cites this verze, supplied by Kaufilya himself, to inspire 
soldiers on the eve of war with enthusiasm, as that Kaufilya 
quotes the  Zrafiná as his authority for the procedure - 
he advises, because the context in both is the same. 
Yaugandharüyana, indeed, himself admits that ‘all his planssand 
courses were based on the Arfha füsfra (iv. 13). The last | 
pada a wafesre; WA 4 quais quoted by VAmana (v. 2.28) as oe 
an instance of faulty usage, and Dr.Ganapati Sastri argues that — 
it must therefore have been taken from a Adpya. The 7 
inference is not a necessary one, but admitting it, it would 
only follow that Viimana took it from the /rafijna, and not 
that the /ratijna itself was not quoting Kaufilya. We may — 
rf © therefore infer thar Bha:a, in all probability, lived | after O m 
Kaufilya of c. 300 B. C. unless indeed the extant Kaus liya is. p 
pete snhenBe m — 3] 
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$. Patanjali (c. 150 B.C). in bis encyclopaedic AMfaá- 
bhagya, Which refers to almost everything known in his time, 
mentions two plays named Kamsa-vadha and Bali bandha 
(it. 1.46), and an sA4Aydy/Ad named Fasavadattá (iv. 2.60 ; 
iv. 3.87), but finds nothing to say of Bhiisa’s plays, not even 
of the Svapna. Bha:a must therefore have lived after 
c, 150 B. C, 

6. ASvaghosha aud Bhà:sa have each one verre, not only 
embodying the same ideas, but almost identical in expression. 
The only difference is that ASvaghOsa's verse is free and 
direct, while Bhása's is constrained and expressed in the 
passive voice, as may be seen from the verses themselves 
quoted below for comparison. 


wie fe aaa ener ya afe aes feria aia are | 
feifera: fucum aren pe ge 4 wa cw WAR Og 
(Buddha-charita xii. Go), 
mefa Rama alas gaan cera 
"ert regere) quel aman: wap gafa a 
a (Pratijna i, 18), 
Only the later author would have been forced to alter the 

natural construction of the verse, and therefore Bha:a must 
have been the later author. This inference is perhaps con- 
firmed by the fact that ASvaghésa’s PrAkrit is more archaic 
than that of Bhšsa, but any inference from a comparison of 
Prakrits is vitiated by two factors (i) the manuscripts of 
A$Svaghosa's plays are very ancient and come to us from very 
near his own time, while those of BhAsa's are quite recent, 
and the tendency of copyists is to modernise the Prakrit 
passages ; (ii) but the Prakrit of Malabár manuscripts of even 
later plays retains archaic forms. These two factors neutralise 
each other somewhat, and, since Bhāsa’s plays are extant in 
only Malabar manuscripts, in his case an inference from a 
comparison of PrAkrits may not be far wrong, though caution 
may still be needful. But, even dropping the argument from 
the Praikrits, we may reasonably conclude that BhAsa was the 
later author, Now Asvaghdsa was the spiritual Gurmg of 
Kanigka (c. 120 A, C,), according to the Sampwhta-ratna- 
pitaka and Dharma-pitaka niddnu tronslated into Chinese in 
472 A. C. (Bunyio Nanjio : Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka— 
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nos. 1329, 1342). Bhisa could not have therefore lived before 
€. 150 A.C. Thus he lived between c. 152» and c. 500 A. C, 

To determine the date of Bha&sa more definitely, it is 
necessary to ascertain his identity. ‘he clue to this is fur- 
nished by a comparism of the CAarudatta: with the AMrchchha- 
fatika. Assuming Bbháàsa's authorship of the Charudatta, 
most scholars are of opinion that the Mrcicthhakatika is only 
an expanded version of the Cé#drudatia. But I have shown 
that there is no reason to infer the common authorship of the 
Chirudatla and the Svana. The question of indebtedness 
as between the Cédadrwdatta and the Afrchchhakatika has there- 
fore to be determined independently. 

In the first place, it should be noted that the extant 
CAüàrudatta is incomplete. 

(0 It is wanting in both the mangala-siðža and the 
Bharata va&ys ; 

(2) The loye-story of Vasanta:én& makes no progress 
in the extant play ; 

(3) In the 4th Act, Vasantasēnā expresses her intention 
of returning Charudatta's necklace, and even the title Durdina 
of the next Act, as it is found in AfrcAZcAakatéka (v), is indi- 
cated in her maid's penultimate speech ; but in the extant 
play Vasantasénit’s intention remains unfulfilled ; 

(4) Both Samvahaka (ii) and Sajjalaka (iv. 7) desire to 
prove their gratitude to Vasantasená for her timely help to 
them, but they are given no opportunity of doing so ; 

(8) Sakāra threatens Chirudatta and Vasantaséna with 
dire consequences, the one for interfering with his intrigue, 
and the other for rejecting his overtures; but it is not shown 
what shape his mischief will assume, and how it will be 
counteracted ; 

(6) Chürudatta's reflection in the sst Act (i. 6) that 
even the sins of others are visited on the heads of the poor, 
does not become significant and prophetic in the extant play, 
as it does in the  AfrcAcAAakafika, where Chftrudatta às 
falsely accused of murdering Vasanta:énà for the sake of her 
jewels ; | : 
(7) Similarly Sajjalaka's prayer (iv. 7), that the evil which 
the foes of Charudatta and Vasanta:én& may intend them 
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should react on themselves, does not become prophetic of 
Sakara being ‘hoisted with his own petard’ as in the AfreAcAZa- 
Aafita. It is therefore clear that the Charudatta, as it is 
is incomplete. 


, 


But the references to the secondary plot of Aryaka's 
conspiracy, found in the znd and 4th Acts of the AMrcAcAAa- 
£atika, have no counterpart in the Chürwdaffa, and this 
secondary plot could not have therefore formed part of the 
intended sequel. Both the manuscripts morcover of the 
extant Cdrvdatia alike end with the 4th Act, and one of 
them has the colophon wafa mazoa (Charndatta ended). 
We must therefore conclude that, if the extant Chürudatta is 
incomplete, it is because the author himself left it so for some 
reason or other, If therefore Chārutatta was the original 
work, Südraka must be credited with the onginal authorship 
of at least six Acts, and an author capable of composing the 
larger and more interesting portion of the Mrchchhakatika 
may reasonably be credited with the authorship of the whole. 

Other considerations also lead to the same conclusion. 

(1) Vàmana (c. 800 A. C.) quotes the verse awt ufa; 
(v. 1. 3.) found in both the Afrchchhakatika à. 9) and the 
CAarudatta (i, 2). But his reading follows neither absolutely, 
but is a blend of both, For instance, he follows the A: rchcAAa- 
£afí&a in reading fasmqd: and the  CAáruda/f/a in reading 
grt — wfeWafa and anda giwfeaszganp rg. He seems 
therefore to have been aware of both the versions and to be 
quoting from memory, This inference is confirmed by the 
fact that he quotes the passage aaa fe ma wn mw 
(v. 3. 23), which seems a misquotation of hd: um «m 
aafaa: 9898 wr awi found only in the Chārudatta 
(i), and also the passage ad fe ma qwwenféáwigs csi 
(iv. 3.23) which is found only in the Mfrchchhakatika (ii). 
But Vamana evidently had a great regard for Südraka, whose 
work, he says, abounds in the “/éAa guna (iii. 2. 4), and 
therefore Sddraka could not have been a mere plagiarist. In 
the opinion of Vàmana therefore Südraka was the original 
author, and CAarwda/fa only an abridged version. Later 
authors like Dhananjaya (c. 1000 A. C.) moreover mention with 
respect only the AMfreAcAAakati&a. (Dasa-ripata—pp. 29, 45 
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59 and go}, and ignore the CAarudaf£a altogether ; and, what 
is more significant, Dhananjaya refers to the gamblers among 
the roles of the AMrcAcAAakafrka, and these have no counter- 
part in the. CAdrudatfa. 

2. The humour (435a) for which Jayadéva says Bhiisa was 
famed, is found only in the AfpcAchéakatrha (ii), as the 
Charudatta has omitted the entire scene of the gamblers’ 
brawl, evidently deeming it fit only to “tickle the groundling»”. 
One characteristic moreover of Bhüá-a's dramas, that they 
should include episodes, is satisfied only by the MreAcAAka&a- 
tika, as the Chārudatta has wiped out all traces of Aryaka's 
conspiracy. Of the two therefore, AfrcAhcAAakatr&a, 15 more 
likely to have been Bhása's work, than the Céarudatia. 

3. The scientific thief Sarvilaka of the Afrchchhakatiha 
invokes in his labours the aid of Khürtikeya, the god 
of thieves, and of their masters KanakaSakti, Dóvavrata, 
Bháskaranandi and Voógücharya (ii). But his double Sajjalaka 
of the CAàrudaffa invokes the aid, not of thee extinct fossils, 
but of the latest and greatest of the masters Kharapafa 
(iii). Now Kharapata was one of the names of Müladéva, 
as SivarAma informs us, on the authority of a AGsa, in 
his commentary on Subandhu's PFasaradattía, and Müladé.a 
is the hero of Südraka's Padma-prabhritaka, and was a 
courtier of Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain (AatAdsarisagara 
c. 1070 A. C, farangas 89 & 124). Kharapata is said in 
the Matta vilasa (p. 15) to have composed a sistra on 
thieving. The Charudatta, therefore, which betrays a more 
upto date knowledge of the science of thieving must be the 
later and more improved version of the Africhchhakatixa. 

4. But the most decisive argument for this conclusion 
is to be found in the references to the Sakya Sramanakas 
(Buddhist monks) in the AMrchchhakatika and the Chdrudatta. 
In the AfrcAchhakafíka, the Sampahaka is said to have 
become a SAkya Sramavaka as a sign of moral reformation (ii). 
He later on proves the sincerity of his reformation by helping 
Vasanta: ón& in the time of her need, and scrupulously observes 
Buddha's sexual prohibitions by delicately raising her, not 
with his hand, but by a creeper, and gives expression to the 
Buddhist faith that bliss is for him alone, who is restrained 
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in hand, mouth and senses (viii), His good services are in 
the end rewarded by his being made chief of all the ziZáras (x). 
It is thus clear that Buddhism was held in honour, when the 
Afrchchhakatika was composed, "The Charwdatta, on the other 
hand, mentions the Buddhist monks (Siakya Sramanakas) 
only to defame them as being sleepless in the pursuit of 
women (ii), and evidently thinking the life of a Buddhist 
monk to be too bad a fate for a good man like the .Samvaka£a, 
makes him only a non-Buddhist faripróf (i) When the 
Charudatta was composed, therefore, Buddhism had so far 
deteriorated that Buddhist monks were suspected of sensuality 
and therefore despised and disliked. ‘This change in the 
popular attitude towords Buddhism was not sudden, but the 
effect of centuries. Fa hien, who visited India in 399 to 


414 A. C., found Buddhism prosperous, but beginning to decline. 


In the Afudra-Roksasa, of the 6th cent. A. C. (vii, 5), 
composed by a Hindu author, the conduct of Chandanadasa, in 
sacrificing his life for his friend RáAksasa is said to have 
transcended the nobility of even the Buddhas, The theme of 
the -Wagdnanda, likewise the work of a Hindu Sri Harsha, is 
the noble self-sacrifice of Jimütavabana — Podhisattva, Bana 
(c. 620 A. C.), also a Hindu, speaks in terms of praise of 
Buddha, Dharma and Samgha, Buddhist teachings, rules and 
philosophy, Asvalokite$vara, Raktapatas (Buddhist monks), 
Upisakas, Bodhisattva Jatakas, chaffyas, gila, ahimsd, and 
abstinence from meat-eating (/farsfa-charita. |  Nirmaya-sagar 
Ed. pp. 236—238 ; Addamiar;, Peterson's Ed. p. 208) ; and 
even at the end of the 7th cent. A. C. the Hindu Magha says 
that wise men of their own accord honour the words of 
Tathagata (S'‘ffupdlavadha ; avl-vamsa-varnana—st. 2). 
But already the tide had begun to turn. Hiuen Tsang, who 
visited India in 629 to 645 A. C. found Buddhism flourishing 
only where it was supported by powerful kings. The Pallava 
Mahendravarman of the same period represents Buddhism, 
in his Maffa-vilasa, as an object of popular ridicule. Therein 
a Kapālf says that Buddha was a greater authority on thieving 
than Kharapata himself, in that he has compiled his Zr/fifakas, 
stealing ideas from the Vēdānta and the Mahabharata (p. 15). 
What is worse, the .S'a&ya-PA£iw himself, an inoffensive and 
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kindly person, is represented to have understood Buddha's 
teaching so little, as to think Buddha has permitted luxurious 
living, meat and cool drinks, and regret that the Omniscient 
one, who was so gracious, should prohibit wine and women, 
So he reflects and begins to suspect that Buddha himself 
might have permitted them, but that the impotent and jealous 
Elders of the Buddhist Church might have tampered with the 
text of his teachings ; he feels therefore he will be doing the 
Samgha a good turn by discovering and publishing such 
suppressed passages (p.12)  Butat the end of the play we 
are left wondering what has become of his researches in this 
direction. The curious reader need only turn to the Chārudatta 
to learn that the honest Bhiksu's valuable researches have 
not been in vain, for we find that after all the Buddhist monks 
have either recovered the lost treasure, or resolved to have 
their own way, text or no text. It is no wonder therefore that 
we find Subandhu (c. 650 A. C) viewing Buddhism with 
intense aversion, ridiculing its attempts to argue away the 
visible world, and rejoicing at its discomfiture at the hands 
of the Mimàám:akas (Vasavadatfa, Srirangam Ed. pp. 175, 
176, 229) : and that Bhavabhüti (c. 730 A. C.) employs the 
Buddhistnun KAmandaki as a go-between in a love intrigue, 
in his Afalati-Madhava, as if it were nothing out of the way. 
The Charudatta, which represents a further stage in the 
degradation. of Buddhism, cannot therefore be dated before 
c. 750 A. C, nor, as it was known to Vimana (c. 800 A. C) 
much later. We may therefore safely conclude that the 
CAürudatta is only an abridged version of the AMrcAcAAa£kafrka 
and that it was compiled in c. 750 A. C. The Daridra- 
Charudatia that Abhinavagupta refers to in his commentary on 
the ZAara/a-nüfya-4astra (on xix. 13) might have been this 
abridged version or, more probably still, it might have been 
an alternative title for the Afrc/cAAakafír&a, of which we have 
perhaps an indication in afrz; faim maza: (i. 6). 

‘The rhetoricians, from Dandin onwards ( Küvyodar£a-M. 233) 
are very fond of quoting the verse qa to illustrate different 
alamkaras, but they do not agree as to its authorship, 
Vallabhadéva attributing it to Vikramaditya, Sürngadhara to 
Vikramaditya and Montha jointly, and the Kánya- frakdia 
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commentators to Siidraka. The verse is found in both the 
Lala charita (i. 15) and the AfychchAakatika (i, 34), not to 
mention the Charudafta (i. 19). Now great poets like Bhiisa 
and Südraka, when they borrow from others, recast the ideas 
in their own mould, and issue them forth instinct with the 
stamp of their own genius, When that is not done, but, on the 
other hand, not only the ideas, but the expression too is 
identical, the only alternative is between plagiarism and, 
identity of authorship. Since neither Bhása, nor Südraka, 
could be guilty of plagiarism, we have to infer that, as already 
indicated by the  Afpchehhakatika having the same 
characteristic features as Bhá-a's plays, they were identical. 
We have therefore to examine the point still further and 
ascertain if the inference is confirmed independently also. 

(1) To begin with, the verse already mentioned fqwata 
is attributed to different authors, including S'üdraka, but not to 
Bhása. If Bhása and Südraka had not been identical, we 
should expect some one or other to ascribe the verse to Bhasa 
also This fact therefore isa confirmation, however slight, 
of the identity. 

(2) Südraka's  PadmarabAritaka exhibits the same 
characteristic features as Bhasa's plays. It too begins with 
the words mari aa: afenfa qaw: followed by the 
mangala-d3/ó&a, uses the word st/afana in place of prastévanda, 
omits all mention of the author or his work, is brimful of 
humour, represents a girl playing with a ball as in the Svara, 
and expresses similarly graceful and elegant ideas in crystalline, 
felicitous and melodious diction, exhibits the same keen 
observation of nature and acute insight into the workings of 
the human heart, and in the happy phrasing of Dr. Thomas 
"it touches on many sides of life, and touches nothing that it 
does not adorn” The AfrcAcAAhakafika, in addition to the 
above qualities, exhibits also dramatic skill, vigorous dialogue 
and a noble restraint in pathos, like the Swapna. But it may 
be thought that the prologue of the AfrckcAAakafí&a is in a 
different style altogether, "This is because the AfrcAcAkakafi&a 
is a posthumous work, and its prologue was composed, not by 
Südraka himself, but by some one else, shortly after his death, 
who prepared it for the stage, and that is why the Si/ra-dAdra's 
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speech opens in Sanskrit and ends in Prakrit, and the 
Sharatavakya refers to kings in general and not to any one 
king in particular. The C4#drvdatfa evidently omits this 
opening speech in Sanskrit for the reasons that it would betray 
the real authorship and that it did not form part of the original 
work. It may also be objected that the /adma-frabAritaka 
reviles a dissolute Buddhist monk Sankhilaka, thereby 
throwing doult on the identity of its author with that of the 
Mrchchhakatifa, which betrays a more generous attitude to 
Buddhism, But, as may be seen from the recently published 
Avantisundari-kathasara, this Sankhilaka was a historical 
character, who tried to murder Südraka himself, and it speaks 
highly of Sfidraka that he did not allow Sankhilaka's 
exceptional demerits to warp his general attitude towards 
Buddhism, for he says in this very play, as translated by Dr. 
Thomas, “Oh! the immaculateness of the Buddha's teaching, 
befouled by such evil monks, such vain shavelings, and yet 
held in honour every day. However, the crow's droppings 
do not defile the water of the holy place." We should not 
moreover apply the same standard to a 7/à;:0 (low comedy) 
as to a /rakarana (regular drama). This item of evidence also 
is «therefore a substantial confirmation of the identity of 
Bhāsa and Südraka 

(3) The editor of the Zadma prébiritata informs us 
that Südraka was the author of another play Vatsaradja charifa, 
which is an alternative title of the Zz2//j»à. If the Vatsardja- 
charifa should prove to be identical with the /rafiynd, that 
would be conclusive evidence for the identity of Bhāsa and 
Sitdraka. 

(4) Itis also remarkable that no early author mentions 
Bhisa and Stdraka side by side as different authors, I use 
the word early advisedly, as it is possible that later authors, 
not knowing their identity, might refer to them separately in 
the same context. Kalidasa mentions Bhasa, but not Südraka, 
as his dramatic predecessor. Bina, who makes Südraka the 
hero of his Kadambari, omits him in his list of previous and 
contemporary authors, but mentions Bhiitsa ( farsha-charíta— 
intr. ; pp. 1-6 ; 47, 42). Vamana, as we have seen, quotes 
Bhasa, but mentions only Südraka. Kulasékhara-varman, in 
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mentioning his dramatic predecessors in the prologue to his 
Tapati-samvarana, names Südraka, Kālidāsa, Harsha and 
Danpdin (whose dramas are mentioned nowhere else), but not 
the famous Bhisa. The conclusion is therefore irresistible 
that Bha:a and Südraka were identical. 

(5) The Bharata vátyas of Bh&sa's dramas invariably 
refer to a Kajasimha, who was, or was hoped to become, sole 
ruler of the country bounded by the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, and extending from sea to sea, that is of Hindusthan 
Kájasimha was therefore the name or title of the emperor, 
in whose time Bhàsa's dramas were composed. It is not 
unusual for dramatists to indicate the ruling king in the 
Bharatavakya, without however detracting from its general 
applicability, as may be seen from the Mulavisdgnimitra, the 
Afudra Räksasa, and the Afatiuviidsa. The use of the words 
‘our Rājasimha' (a; — wife: ) moreover clearly indicates 
that the word Rájasimha was meant in particular to apply to 
the ruling king. The opening benedictions again of the 
Svapua and the Avimdraka, "May Balarima protect /Aee," 
and "May Narayana award /Zee the entire earth” clearly indi- 
cate that the author himself was the ruling king, and that the 
benedictions were intended for himself, as the plural should 
have been used, if they were meant for the audience, and as 
the prayer that all those present should be kings would be 
meaningless, The royal author was evidently seated among 
the audience, at the first publication of his plays, and the 
benedictions were addressed to him, ‘The author was there- 
fore himself a king and sole lord of Hindusthan. This fact 
is a strong confirmation of Bhasa's identity with S'üdraka. 1 
may add that my friend Mr. G. Harihara 5'üstri, editor of the 
AMadurá-vifaya, drew my attention to the peculiar nature of 
the benedictions in the Svapna and the Avimaraka, but for 
the inference therefrom I am alone responsible. 

(60) Vakpatirfija of c. 720 A. C. gives Bhasa another name 
Jvalana mitra (Gaudavahd. st. 800); and Jvalana-mitra is 
obviously only a metrical parydya (synonym) of Agnimitra, 
like Puspapura and Kusumapura for  Pafaliputra. Now 
Agnimitra is given as a synonym for Südraka in a Vama-md/a 
cited in Ksirasvàmi's commentary on the zwarasófá (c. 1100 
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A. C. Oka. Ed. p. 122), This fact, taken with the other 
considerations mentioned above, is almost conclusive as to 
the identity of Bhása and Südraka, which may therefore be 
now accepted, It seems that Agnimitra dropped the title 
Bhasa and adopted the title S'üdraka, when he became king. 

This identification of Bhá a with S'üdraka enables us to fix 
his date more definitely still. The  AMrcAcAhAakatika mentions 
Nanaka (i. 23), evidently so named from the Elamite goddess 
Nanaia, who first appears in India on Kaniska's coins, But 
this fact does not take us beyond c. 150 A. C , the upper limit 
already arrived at. The Kumharika khapda of the Standa- 
Purana places S'üdraka in Kali 32902189 A.C. but, as it 
also dates the Nandas in Kali 3310209 A. C, and Vikram&- 
ditya in Kali. 40027: 899 A. C. which we know to be absurdly 
mistaken, its evidence is of no value, and we are left no wiser 
than we were. 

But the Mrchehhakatiz£a betrays full knowledge of plane- 
tary astrology. In the 6th Act (st. 9, 10), it refers to the 
malefic influence of decrepit Jupiter, Mars and comets ; 
and of the sun in the 8th sign, the Moon in the 4th, Venus 
in the 6th, Mars in the sth, Jupiter in the 6th and Saturn in 
the gth signs ; and in the gth Act (st. 33), it says that Mars 
and Jupiter were enemies, a view mentioned by Varahamihira 
only to be discredited (JrAaf-/afaka ii. 15-17), which has 
moreover become obsolete since his time.  S'üádraka therefore 
lived after the Hindus had acquired full knowledge of planetary 
astrology, but not later than the age of Varáhamihira. This 
fact should enable us to fix his date definitely. For, 
Hindu astronomy has been studied chronologically, The 
Vaksatra system is of purely Hindu origin, for, though 
attempts have not been wanting to derive it fron a foreign 
source, the names of the Va4satras are purely Hindu, and 
the system has not yet been traced in the same form anywhere 
else. The names of the planets are likewise purely Hindu, 
and bear mo corespondence to their foreign counterparts. 
The Hindus must therefore have themselves independently 
discovered and named the planets. The words vdra and rds 
are also of Hindu origin, but the conventional order of 
the weekday names based on the Greek division of the 
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day into 24 Adras and the likewise conventional pictorial 
Tepresentations of the solar signs including the Balance (/4/4) 
are identical or almost identical with those of the Greeks, 
Independent origins are therefore impossible for the week day 
names, and the solar signs, but the chronology of their use is 
uncertain. There can be no doubt however as to the origin 
of Hindu planetary astrology, for most of the indispensable 
technical terms of astrology are purely Greek, and have no 
Sanskrit equivalents. The following technical terms are 
purely Greek, and are ured in the same senses as in Paulus 
Alexandrinus, 1. Mörä ; a. Drikána ; 3. Kona; 4. Ara ; 
5. A sphujit 2% Lipta ; 7, Kéndra ; 8. Zrikóna ; 9. fümitra ; 
(10) Anaphéd; (11) Sunaphā; (12) Durudhara zi Á13) 
Aemadruma ; (14) — Vei ; (15) Apoklima ; (16) Panasharà ; 
(17) Mibuka ; (18) Dyutam ; (19) Meshürana ; and (20) 
Harija, The work of Paulus alone contains nearly the whole 
ofthe technical terms adopted from the Greek ; and the 
Hindu planetary astrology is based primarily on that of 
Firmicus Maternus (336-354 A. C.), in whose work the astro- 
logical system of the 12 mansions occurs for the first time, and 
on that of Paulus Alexandrinus (378 A. C), Hindu astrologers 
themselves had no hesitation in acknowledging their indebted. 
ness to the Greeks. Varahamihira says that the Greeks, though 
they were Mlachchhas, were honoured like Rishis, because of 
their skill in astrology (JrAaf-samAiftá ii. 1 5);and he refers in 
particular to Pulisa, who lived mot long before Ais oum time, 
(Pancha-siddhāntikā. i. 10), and whose meridian Yavanapura 
must, from its longitude, be Alexandria (A4. iii. 13). The 
Pulisa of Yavanapura ( —Alexandria), who lived not long before 
Varüha, must therefore be identical with Paulus Alexandrinus 
of 378 A. C. It is therefore certain that the Hindus borrowed 
their planetary astrology from the Greeks only after 378 A. C. 
This year therefore is also the upper limit for S'üdraka, who 
betrays full knowledge of planetary astrology. 

On the other hand, Varáha is said to have died in S'aka 
5092 587 A. C. (Amaraja’s comm. on Brahmagupta's Khanda- 
khddya). But he himself uses Saka 427225505 A. C. as the 
epoch of his astronomical calculations (amcAa-ssiddAantrAa, 
i. 8), and it is usual for astronomers to give the date of their 
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own SiddAántas for such epochs. We may therefore reason- 
ably infer that he wrote in 505 A. C, That scrupulously accur- 
ate and unusually well-informed astronomer Albérüni (1030 
A. C.) also says that Varüha preceded himself by $25 years and 
wrote the Faricha-stddhantif£a in Saka 42722 50$ A.C. (/ndia— 
Eng. tr. Sachau—i. 392 ; ii. 7, 51, 86). It is therefore certain 
that Varaha wrote in o5 A. C, and he did not therefore, in all 
probability, die so late as 587 A.C. S'üadraka's lower limit is 
therefore c. 505 A. C. 

S'üdraka must therefore have lived between 378 and « sos 
A. €, We learn from the JAfreAcAÁakatrí&a, the Padma- 
prathritaka, and  Büpa's AZzdambhar:, that he was king of 
Malva, with his capital at Vidi$A, the modern Bhil:aà. But 
from 378 to 436 A. C. we know the rulers of Malva were r) 
Chandravarman ; 2) his brother Naravarmon : 3) the latter's 
son Vi$vavarman ; and 4) 47s son Bandhuvarman (Ef. /n4 xiii. 
no. 9 ; xit. no. 35 ; Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions—nos. 1, 17, 15). 
Then the Guptas conquered Malva, and in 455 to 457 A. C. we 
find Skandagupta, west of Malva, in Káthiawad, and in 473 
A. C, KumáAragupta II acknowledged as suzerain over Malva 
(Fleet: Gupta Inseriptions—nos. 14, 18). S'üdraka could 
not therefore have ruled over MAlva before c. 475 A.C. The 
limits of his date are therefore narrowed to the last quarter of 
the sth century A. C. and this therefore must be his period of 
rule over MAlva. 

I shall now sum up my conclusions, 

(i)  Bhs«a is the author of only g plays (1) Svapna ; (2) 
Fratijmà ; (3) Abhiseka; (4) Pancha-ratra ; (s) Dnta- 
vükya ; (6) Bala-charita ; (7) Avimdraka ; (8) Padma- 
prabhritaka and (9) Mrchkchhakatika ; 

(ii) The authorship and date of (1) ratima ; (2) Diita- 
Ghatéthacha , (3) MadAyama ; (4) .Karnabhára and (s) 
Ürubhanga are uncertain ; 

(i) CAdrudatta is only an abridged version of the 
Mrchchhakatika compiled in c 750 A. C. ; 

(iv) Bhāsa is identical with S'üdraka, king of MAlva 
(c. 475 to €. 500 A. C) ; 

(v) Bhàsa's plays have come down to us almost intact, 


with some omissions, 
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(PROF, HARANCHANDRA CHAKLADAR M.A. ) 


Poetry wa: the medium through which Indian thought sought to find 
expression from the earliest times and Indian women, with their natural 
instinct for art, have contributed their quota to the poetic literature of 
their country, in every period of the development of its civilisation. and 
culture, Whether as inspired seers through whom the Vedic hymns were 
revealed, or as singers of the sweet and tender couplets in Prakrit, the 
popular speech of the millions, or again, as poctesses writing in the 
polished and clegant, though sometimes artificial, stanzas of classical 
Sanskrit — in all the different phases of the development of Indian poetry, 
ladies in India are found to have taken no mean part. From the time 
of Ghosha, the Vedic seer,—who in the early Vedic age, several millenniums 
ago, poured out a spontaneous offering out of the abundance of gratitude 
to the ASvins, the healing gods, whore ministration did send her a man 
to love and adore— up to Toru Dutt, whose mightingale voice did reek 
utterance in à foreign tongue, in a foreign land, we can trace an. unbroken 
series of Indian poetesses who can take no insignificant position beside 
the singers of the other sex. 

Here we shall confine ourselves to the poetesses of the earliest period 
of Indian poetry, viz. that of the Revedic hymns. Ancient Indian works 
on Revedic literature like the ZrZad devatá of S'aunaka and the several 
Anukramanis, have recorded Indian traditions about the authorship of the 
hymns and in many cases there traditions are supported by the mention 
of the names of the authors in the hymns themselves. Though in some 
cares we have reasons to doubt the validity of these traditions, yet there 
is no question that they are in the main reliable, especially when we 
consider that the greatest care was taken in India in very early times to 
keep up the ancient national literature in its purity, These ancient records 
assign to female seers sometimes single verses and sometimes groups of 
them often running into whole hymns. 

The Arshanukramant and the Brhad-devaté have specially brought 
together a list of the female seers (¢ratmarddinyah) of whom they enumer- 
ate twenty-seven’, but many of them are of a mythic character and it is 





t. Prhadderatà, ii. 82-86. 
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with only the group of nine who, according to the Brad- devatā, "sang 
the praises of the deities” that we are more nearly concerned. But even 
here we have to dismiss at least two viz. Aditi, the mother of the gods, 
and Juhi, the Brahmajaya, as having too much of a mythic character, A 
second group of nine in this list ‘converse with *eers and deities' and 
though we may claim some of them as genuine authors of hymns and 
verses, We are not sure if we may look upon all of them as poetesses in 
our sense of the term, there being several denizens of heaven included 
among them, such as the wife and the mother of Indra, Urvasi—the 
Apsaras, Saramü—the canine messenger of the gods, the nymphs of the 
rivers, and so on. The remaining group of nine seers is entirely beyond 
our ken, they being not only the seers of their respective hymns but 
also the deities addressed in those hymns, so that they sang of their 
own thoughts and doings (Ava vr/fámi) each one of them ‘praising 
herself as the deity’; to this last group belong S'ri, Laksa, Sarpa- ràjni, 
V&c, S'raddhà, Medha, Daksipa, Ratri, and Süryà Savitri. As we are 
speaking of only genuine human beings who might be held responsible 
for any verse or group of verses attributed to them, we leave aside the 
goddesses who lauded their own selves as well as most of those of the 
second group who held converse with seers and deities. We may also 
exclude from our consideration, Upanisad and Nisad, seers of some 
verses in the Aas, or apocryphal hymns as there do not belong to the 
authoritative text, Our list is thus reduced to eight female seers— 
Ghosha, Godha, Vi$vavarA, Apal&i, the sister of Agastya, Lopimudra, 
SaSvati, and RomaS$A— whom we may look upon as the real authors of 
the hymns or verses assigned to each, depending upon the statements 
of the works we have spoken of. 


GHOSHĀ 


Ghosha, the first lady in the above list, has made the largest contri- 
bution of all, Two entire hymns (39 and qo) in the tenth Mandala of 
the Rgveda are attributed to her. Hers was a family of great seers : 
her grandfather, Dirghatamas, is the seer of many Rgyedic hymns, a 
singer whose praises are sung by the Rgveda itself—*'ihe chief (Brahmi) 
of those who seek to obtain the object of their pious works and their 
leader (charioteer)" ; the JrAaddeva/à tells us how Dirghatamas was 


1. Rigveda I, 158,6. Trans, Wilson. 
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thrown into a river by his servants and was carried down-stream to the 
Ahga country, when finding U$ij, a slave-girl of the king, fondly devoted 
to himself, he begot on her the Rsi Kaksivat’ who in his turn is also 
a seer of numerou: Revedic hymns. This Kaksivat was the father of 
GhoshA ; but though born of such distinguished ancestors, GhoshA un- 
fortunately could not find a wooer who would seek her hand, as she 
had the curse of white leprosy and she was growing to be an old maid 
in the house of her father when the twin healing gods, the A$vins, who 
are also sung by the name of the NA:atyas, came to her relief and freed 
her from the loathsome infection. She speaks from her very soul when 
she sings in praise of the twin gods, "You Nüsatyas, are the good fortune 
of a damsel growing old in her father's mansion ; the protectors of the 
abject, of the blind, of the feeble, they call you the physicians of the 
sacrifice.”* And her father, Kaksivat, sings again and again of the 
glories and achievements of the twin gods and is full to overflowing with 
thankfulness for the cure they effected of his dear daughter: “I, the son 
of U$ij" says Kaksivat in a hymn of his, “address to you (ASvins) 
audible praises, in like manner as Ghosh&  praiced you for the removal 
of her white tinted (skin),"" and again he refers to the same wonderful 
cure, "Vou bestowed, A$vins, a husband upon Ghosh&, growing old, 
and tarrying in her father's dwelling."* 

Her fore-fathers had long been singing the glories of the twin gods: 
Dirghatamas, her grandfather, in two hymns extols the deeds of the 
ASvins who cured him of blindness and were of great help to him in his 
long life of a hundred years and more, and to her father's hymns in 
praise of these gods we have already referred. Both the hymns of 
which she is the seer are addressed to the AS$vins whose great deeds 
in the hoary past of the Indian Aryans are extolled by her, and her son, 
Suhastya, too, sings to the same gods and in the same metre as liis 
mother. Many are the achievements of the A$vins sung in the hymns 
of Ghosh& and they have formed a rich store from which have been 
gleaned historical facts of great importance. 





i Brhaddevatad, ed. Macdonell, iv, 21—25. 
2. Riv. x. 39, 4- 

3. Riv. l. 122, 5. 

4. Riv. 1. 117,7. 

$ Rit, x. 41. 
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Let Ghosha herself tell her own story : the husband that she obtained 
appears, from her own words, to have lost a former wife whose loss he 
was bewailing when he applied for the hand of our poetess; and for him, 
for his health and wealth, she prays to the twin gods. 

Addressing the A$vins, she sings again with reference to herself :— 
“The damsel, A$vins, has been born ; let him in search of a bride approach 
her ; for him let shoots of corn. sprout up; by virtue of your deeds of 
love for him let the streams flow as if down an incline, for him who shall 
not be liable to lose his life at the hands of any one, let there be the 
power towards her, let there be power to exercise the rights of a husband 
towards her. 

"The husbands, A$vins, that pray with tears in their eyes for the 
(long) life (of their wives), husbands who get for them a seat at the 
sacrifice, who hold them long locked up in embrace, who get the darling 
child for the manes (for offering them oblations), to such husbands the 
wives bestow happiness by embraces, 

"We understand not this: do you, Asvins explain it well, how it is 
that the young husband loiters in the houte of the youthful bride. 
This is our desire, ASvins, that we repair to the dwelling of my husband, 
youthful, vigorous, manly and devoted to his wife. 

“ASvins, rich in food, lords of water, twin associates, may your good 
will come down upon us, control you the desire in our heart» Ye have 
been my protectors, nay, being loved and adored, reach the habitation of 
my husband with joy, O A$vins, while at the house of my man do you 
bestow prosperity, and a heroic son upon me who am always ready to 
extol your deed: ; lords of the waters, do you make the fords (on the 
way to my husband's house) easy to get across and remove the tree that 
stands on the road and any evil-minded man (that may withstand us). 

“ASvins, twin gods of goodly aspect, where, in what country, among 
what people, are you taking your pleasure to-day? Whois it that detains 
you? To whose house have you repaired? Is it to that of a sage who 
sings your praises or to a devotee offering you sacrificial oblations ?'" 


Gopuad 


The story of the next Brahmavadini poctess of the Rgveda: is told 
in a few words. Her contribution to the Veda, according to the 
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Sarvanukramani, consists of a verse and a half, the seventh verse 


together with the last hemistich of the sixth, of hymn 134 of the tenth 
Mandala,” the rest of the hymn having been revealed to MAndhatpi, the 
son of Yuvana$va. Whether she bore any connection with Mandbatpi is 
more than we can tell, the Vedic literature offering no light on her life 
or deeds. The first hemistich of which she is the seer is addressed to 
Indra. “Thou dost subjugate (thy foes) under yourself, O Maghavan, 
asa goat with its forefoot does with a branch."* The next verre iš 
addressed to the Visva-devas, the all-gods : “We injure you in no way, 
ye gods,” it goes on, “nor do we inflict any annoyance with the teaching 
of the Mantras. We take entire hold of you with wing and arms, as it 
were," 
ViSVAVÀR Ā 

Vi$vavAra was a Brahmavadini lady of the Atri family to the members 
of which is attributed the authorship of the whole of the fifth mandala. 
The family seems to have been spread over a wide area that embraced 
the rivers Parusyi and the Yamun& in it*elf.* The hymn of six verses 
attributed to her* also belongs to the fifth, the family mandala of the 
Atris.* In the first verse of her hymn we find her at dawn making 
her approach to the sacrificial fire when it is blazing bright, with the 
sacrificial ladle in hand ready to offer from it to the gods. Let her 
speak for herself: “The full-flaming fire throws out his beams in 
the glowing firmament, facing the dawn he shines far and wide, 
chanting the glories of the gods with hymns of obeisance | (mamobAiA) 
and with the ladle of butter full of oblations, Visvavira proceeds 
towards the east, to the sacred fire"? She appears to be a married 
wife praying for mutual concord between the pair whom the nuptial 
knot has tied. Again we give her words as she prays for a happy 
wedded life, and for riches wherewith to carry on the domestic duties 
and at the same time for overpowering the activities of the enemies. 


— 





Kütyáyana, Sartüsu£&ramaii, ed, Macdonell, pp. 43 — 44. 
Riv. x. 134, 6 (b). Trans. Wilson. 

Riv, x. 134. 7. 

Vedic Index, 1 17. 

Riu. v. 28. 

Kat) dyana, Sarvdnukramani, ed. Macdonell, p. 19 

Riv. v. 28, 1. 
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"Agni, do thou repress our foes to ensure our great good fortune : 
let the riches brought by thee be of the highest and best, Make perfect, 
O Agni, the wedded life of the wife and husband by mutual concord and 
restraint and do thou overpower the strength and energies of all tbo:e 
who would be hostile to us." This verse of noble thought bes been 
quoted in the S'ukla Yajurveda.* ‘This hymn of Visvavara is of importance 
as showing the high position occupied by women in the Rgvedic times. 
It shows her taking am equal part in the sacrifice and in her short but 
vigorous hymn Višvavārā reveals herself to be a lady of forceful perso- 
nality, dignified and restrained, and withal she shows her woman's heart 
when she prays for an atmosphere of love and concord in her home. 


ApALA 

ApA'à also was a daughter of Atri to whore family, we have seen, 
Visvavira belonged. She gives vent to her afflictions in impassioned 
utterances in the hymn she addresses to Indra, and that finds a place 
not in the family book of the Atris, but in the eighth mandala. It is said 
that with this hymn she invoked Indra to free her from her skin-disca:e 
and there are references in the hymn itself to this fact. The story of her 
life is given in the ArAéaddevata® but SAyaga quotes it from an earlier 
source, the SS'oz yayana BraAmana, where it is found in greater fulness, 

Apala, a daughter of Atri, was afflicted with a skin-diseare, so that 
hair would not grow on her skin, For this she was hated by her husband 
and was forced to repair to her father's re idence and there she made up 
her mind to devote herself to Indra and win his favour.* How she at 
last was blessed with the favour -of that great god and purged of her 
bane is thus beautifully narrated in her own words in the hymn : 

"A damsel, while going to the water to fetch it in a pitcher, found a 
piece of the Soma-plant in the path. While coming back to her hou:e, 
she thus spoke, ‘For Indra, the lord of the gods shall I press and prepare 
thee, for S'akra, the mighty one, shall I press thee and make thee ready 
for offering.'* With these words Apala threw the soma- pieces into her 








Riv, v. 28, 3 

Vay. Som, xxxiii 12. à 

Brhaddevatà, vi. 99—1006, 

Riv. viii, 91, 4- i 
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mouth, and as she walked began to crush them between her teeth which 
gave out a sound as of the friction of two pieces of stone. Indra, as he 
heard the sound of her jaws, thought it proceeded from stones pressing 
soma for sacrifice and hastened to the spot, but when he saw that it was 
Apala’s teeth that were producing the sound and not soma stones, he 
turned his back to Ap&la and was going away. Then Apa!'A thus called * 
after him: “O Thou that goest from house to house, a hero, shining and 
resplendent in thy glory (for a drink of soma), do thou drink this sema 
pressed by my teeth—this soma together with fried grains of barley, with 
LarambAa, with cakes as well as with the chanting of hymns.” She added 
further, "We would know thee, but we know thee not (as thou comest) 
on the path," With these words she addressed the soma-juice in her 
mouth, “O soma, flow thou'forth for Indra slowly and yet more slowly, 


in slow drops as it were," Then did Indra drink the soma from her 


lips and it is for this perhaps that the Brhaddevata says that Indra had 
fallen in love with her* when he had seen her in the lonely hermitage 
of her father. And now that Indra had been so propitious to her, she 
exclaims in triumph, “Many times let Indra grant us power, many 
things let Indra give us, let him repeatedly make us rich, many a time 
have I incurred the hatred of my husband and been forced to wander 
away (from him’, but now may we be united to Indra,"* And then asked 
Indra, “What would you have, Apa'a, my darling?” And she prayed, 
“These three places, Indra, do thou make them all to grow abundantly— 
the bald head of my father, and his (barren) field and my body. This 
our field which is barren, and my body (afflicted with ckin-disease) and 
again my father's (bald head),— do thou make all of them full of hair"* 
"Make me, O S'akra, to have alundant hair, (and, to be faultless limbed 
(and) fair-skinned." Hearing this Indra was mightily plea: ed, and "passing 
her through the carriage-aperture, (between the body) of the car and the 
yoke, drew her forth three times. “Then she became fair-skinned*. And 
out of gratitude Apa!A sang—"'O S'atakratu, thou of hundred sacrifices, 

1. Ar. viii got, 2—3.. Sdyana explains the last part, “at first slowly and 
then rapidly." 

2  wefasum xxi fama fagun Z.D. vi. 99. 
Riv. viii. 91, S. 
Riv. viii 91, $— 6. 
B.D. vi. 104— 5. 
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three times didst thou purify Apal#, dragging her through the hole of the 
chariot, through the (narrower) hole of the cart and the (still narrower) 
aperture of the yoke; and there didst make her have a skin resplendent 
like the sun."* 


AGASTYA'S SISTER 


The sister of Agastya contributed a single verse to a hymn? of the re t 
of which her sons, the Gaupayanas, are the seers. In this verse she exorts 
king Asamáti, a mighty monarch of the Iksvaku family to come to the 
aid of her sons, the nephews of Agastya. It appears that one of her sons, 
Subandhu, lay dead or dying and her other sons seck the help of the 
mighty king, AsamAti, the Ikshváku, whom the mother also exports to 
hasten in his chariot to go to their aid, "'Yoke the red horses to your 
chariot for the nephews of Agastya, and overcome, Raja, all the niggard 
withholders of oblations," In the remaining five verses her sons invoke 
Subandhu to life, and in the last one, all the brothers touch Subandhu 
whom they have resuscitated back to life. The ZrAaddevatá* gives the 
legend connected with the hymn. Four Rsis, the «ons of Agastya's sister, 
had been the domestic priests, of the Iksvaiku king, Asamati who, 
however, dismissed them and appointed two crafty priests in their place. 
These latter fell upon one of the brothers, Subandhu, with their crafty 
power and their magical art, and from the pain caused by their attack 
Subandhu swooned and fell. The others revived him and the four were 
reinstated by the king in their office as domestic chaplains. 


LorAMUDRA 


Lopimudr&é the wife of Agastya, is the seer of two verses in a hymn* 
dedicated to Rati, the Goddes of love. Lop&mudr is a devoted wife who 
has served her lord faithfully and long, but her husband, the great sage, 
practises austerities, looks upon continence as the highest virtue and keeps 
away from her, lest the fickle and unsteady female should beguile the 
firm and resolute man*. The fond wife feels sad and miserable, bereft of 
her beloved lord, thinks herself neglected and claims his love and 


—— — — — — — — — — — ————— 
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company, pointing out that mighty sages of yore who talked with the 
very gods had not deserted their wives. Let us hear her own 
impassioned appeal: “For many a long year in the past, both by day 
and by night, as well as in the mornings, have I been wearing myself out 
serving thee diligently; now decay following upon advanced years 
impairs the beauty of my limbs. What, then, can now be done ? The 
husbands should meet their wives. | 

"hose ancient sages that spread the truth far and wide, who 
talked of truth with the very gods, did beget children, nor did they 
break their penances thereby, because they found not the end. Therefore 
should wives—the partners at their sacrifices, be approached oy their 
husbands." 

Agastya could no longer resist her logic and we are told in the last 
verze of the hymn that the venerable sage discharged both his obligations, 
both Adama and fapas, both his duties of domestic as well as of ascetic life, 
and from the gods he obtained the fulfilment of his desires.” 


S’aSvarTi 


S'a$vati is called in the Rgveda the Nari, the woman, far excellence, 
and the Narf "among women, is she who is distressed when her husband 
is distressed and rejoices when he rejoices,” as the JVifímahnjari defines 
her.* She had been undergoing severe penances for long years for the 
recovery by her husband the Yádava A-ahza, the son of Playoga, of 
his manliness which he had lost. In the one verse* with which 
she is credited, she bursts out with joy at the success her penancees 
have achieved: “Joy, dear husband, now thou art capable of 
enjoying (life)." 

Romasa&, 

If we are to believe Sayapa, RomaSa is a Brahmavádini of no mean 
parentage, being a daughter of Brhaspati himself. The single verse for 
which she is responsible, is an outburst of youthful joy at the first consci- 
ousness of the charms of youth, when the girl feels that she is a woman. 
Her husband, the king Bhavya Svanaya, a prince of unequalled might, who 


1 Riv. l. 170,1—2. In the translation, the recently published German 
translation by Geldner has been followed. 


2 Riv. 1. 179, 6. | 
3. See note by Macdonell, 8D., translation, p. 55. 
4. Riv. vili. T. 34 
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ruled on the banks of the Indus,* had ridiculed her on her tende: 
age and immaturity ; on this she retorts with a childlike challenge: ‘Feel 
me closely ; deem me no longer an immature girl, I am covered with down 
all over like a ewe of the Gandhárins."* Her husband's dominions being 
on the Sindhu, Roma$à was naturally familiar with the ewes for which 
Gandháüra was famous. 

This young girl Romaéa is a contemporary of Ghosha, as we find 
Kaksivat, the father of the latter poetess receiving immense wealth from 
her husband, and the two verses giving the talk between the king and 
the queen is tagged on to a hymn of Kaksivat without any connection 
with the main body of the poem with which they differ also in metre, 
the only connection being that the two verses relate to the king whose 
power and liberality Kaksivat sings in the verses that precede, 


— Tš S 
s. Rew. L 126. 1. 
2. Riv. 1 126, 7. 





SASANA AND JAYAPATRA 
(PANDIT AMARESWAR THAKUR, M.A.) 


[ZLe&Ayas or documents are primarily divided in ancient law books into 
two classes : ràüja&iya (public) and /aw&i&ka or Jánapada (private). The 
former again has many vatieties and most important of them are Sdsana 
and yayafatra, Some account of these two is given in the following few 
pages, ] 


SÁSANA 


Sasana in the law books means a donative grant. YAjiavalkya says : 
‘when a king makes any grant of land, village or garden or makes 
a ntbandha, he should leave the terms committed to writing for the 
information of future kings’? The term  »ubandka has been 
explained in different ways by different commentators. Vi$varüp&charya 
takes it to mean permanent endowment." Devanabhatts and 
Aparürka take it in the sense of an arrangement made through the 
intervention of the king for money to be given annually or monthly 
to a Brihmana or a deity by traders or other wealthy persons." 
Devamabhatfa further observes that the merit arising out of the gift accrues 
to the king inasmuch as he induces the actual donors to make it.* 
Vijfuae$vara takes the words fra/igraha and mibandÁa as synonymous.* 
Pratigraha means a donation generally. Another explanation offered 
by him of the term seems to indicate that a document was needed when 
a piece of land was leased out for rent which was to be given either in 
cash or in kind. The lessee was to pay for instance, a certain sum for a 
certain amount of produce in the land taken on lease or a share in the 





r, ee aff fread arg Seq qp wii maena eife: y 
Yay. I. 318. 

2.  fewonseafetw: i 

3. faved) afaanfeafeha: ufu ami a fafaga meee gana a 
Zafaaife nyaaa: Sm. cA. p. 125. 

4. ww ufq wore afesnkeqente fers dex qm! o me ce 
usu: oS" cA. p. 12$. 
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produce itself. ChaydeSvara explains the term swfhandha as assignment 
of what is settled with certainty such as a fixed gain from a mine or the 
like.* We think, however, that JWumimhdattvá and nitandkam Arivd 
refer to two distinct things, the former to sccular donations i.c. grants 
to private individuals not in any way connected with religion and the 
latter to religious endowments, i.e., donations and endowments made to 
Brahmanas, Gods and religious institutions. 

Both these kind: of grants are to be registered in inscriptions termed 
Sãsana. ‘The materials on which these inscriptions are to be recorded 
are mainly two, namely copper-plates and pieces of cloth according to 
Yajiavalkya, Brhaspati and  V34:a.' — Vi$varüpáchürya comments that 
bhurjapatra (i, e. bark of the birch tree) is never to be used for this 
purpose, evidently owing to its pcrishableness.* As a matter of fact 
the ancient inscriptions that have come down to us recording grants 
and endowments are mostly written on copper-plates and many 
of them style themselves on this account /dmrasa@sana or copper- 
plate grants, We have come across no inscription written on a piece 
of cloth. 

The most important thing in connection with royal charters is that they 
should be precisely dated. <A precise statement of the year, the month, 
the fortnight and the day on which a grant is made should be recorded 
in the plate.* We know from many inscriptions that dates could be given 
in words as well as in numerals. The specification of the details of the 
donor and the donee and of the donation forms also a very important 
factor in all records relating to grants, The precepts of the legal treati- 
ses are that the king should state the names of him:elf and his three imme- 


— 


ro fae qsa quwese: vafe qaia ag ase mga vu gue 
wendimpeewm:: —Afitrátard, II. 121. 


2. fas sre) fand emi | Vivddaratnakara, chap H. 
pe fj ee MSS ge 8 
qe wenfes um ase sage) mat mug... n (Brhaspati) 
xim 3 umf: gímfasugurm: i arage -az wif (af0siziSRISTR i 
4. wae quem Bolakrda on Yay. I. 319. 
5. waaa ximgzifad aur ctc. (Vyasa) à. Smt. eh. p. 129. 
aawa weuleaqaigefaad etc.—. Sm. ch. p. 126. 
eee SURES WIS ech etc — Viram p. 192. 
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diate male ancestors.* — Vi$varüpAcharya thinks that the names of the 
female ancestors should also be stated,* The name of the grantee, his 
father's name, his family and caste and the name of the Vedic school to 
which he belongs should also be mentioned in the record. It should 
also contain such particulars as tbe value of the donation or, in the case 
of bequest of land, the statement of the area and its description by bound- 
anes.* The document, according to the legal treatises, is to be compo: ed 
by the .Sand/Aioigrahtári,an officer for peace and war.* — Sand/AfvigraAka- 
kāri is an official or military title and its synonymous title is Sandhi 
vigrahale&haka,* ‘This title is signified by SandAivigrňika in the Niti- 
vikyampita and in the inscriptions. It will be interesting to note in this 
connection that it is distinctly mentioned in many copper-charters that 
they were written (Ze&Afa) by the SandAivigrafika. The Sandhivigrahika 
according to the Nitivakyamrita is to be well versed in all languages, ac- 
quainted with the rules of the different @framas and castes and is to know 
all kinds of scripts. He should also be able to write well and read 
quickly. The words v7//7&&e£ in the injunction of Vyiisa and JitAitam in 
the inscriptions u-ed in respect of the .SandA/vzgraAi&a in all probability 
refer to the composition or drawing up of the record and not to actual 
writing. This conclusion seems irre istible from the high position that 
the Sandiivigrahif£a or Afahdsandhivigrahika held in the administration 
as well as from the nature of the qualifications which he is said to have 
possessed, His duty was only to compose and draft the record. The 
writing of it on the plate was left to the /eé/aka or the professional scribe. 
A lehhaka is mentioned in the Arthasastra™ as a person possessed of minis- 
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terial qualifications, acquainted with all sorts of customs, skilled in com- 
position, a good and legible hand and an expert in reading. References 
to /e&Aata are alo found in the injunctions attributed to Vyam and 
Prajápati.! <A distinct mention of sasana fekAaka 1s found in a verse occu- 
ring in the RAjantüratrákara.? It is said here that he should be intelli- 
gent enough to understand a thing though it is said only once, smart in 
writing, sharp in reading and versed in all the sastras. The evidence of 
inscriptions also corroborates the view that the composer and the writer 
were generally two different persons. They are separately mentioned 
in the Mandasore Stone Inscriptions of Kumaragupta and Bandhu Varman 
as Aarfr and dekhaka. ‘The Je&Aata is termed Aayastha in the Kapi- 
le$var grant of Mahābhāva Gupta. This is strictly in accordance with 
an injunction of Vignu.* It is also evident from this inscription that the 
lekhata belonged to the office of the SandAivigrahif£a. From the double 
expression ra¢aydfcakd-a& and dilikhe used in reference to one and the 
same person, it is only reasonable to suppose that when the /elAarta 
happened to be an exceptionally brilliant man the task of composition also 
was left to him. The text of VyA&sa which says that the SandAipigraAakdri 
or the /e&Az&a should write (i.e. compose) the royal grant under orders 
of the king should be understood in this sense. 

The process of engraving comes next. It is denoted in the inscrip- 
tions by the term wfkirmna. The engraver had under the guidance of 
the SandAivigrahika to follow the writing on the plate and impress it 
with his tools. Inthe KapüaleSvar grant of Mahabhava Gupta referred 
to above the engraver and the writer are mentioned as two different 
persons. | 

Another important thing in connection with a royal charter is that 
it should be authenticated. The methods of giving authentication are 
mainly two. First it should be sealed with the royal seal* and secondly 


1. "wffamwe q ate aufa Gore: S. cA. p. 146. 
wisi ua - wem fod) xm | 
um aga yaz Gaara rye go Sm. ch. p. 146. 
2. ange ed) age fuere: i 
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4. feat cmm (V y6sa) Sm. ch. p. 128. 
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it should be given the syafasfa" or the king's own hand, i.e. an autograph 
signature of the king from whom the charter emanates, From many 
inscriptions we know that sometimes an actual representation of a sign- 
manual was given and that it was occasionally represented by some marks, 
In plate 39 (Corpus Inseriptionum | Indicarum vol. IIT) there are some 
wavy lines under the words svadasta and these are evidently intended 
to represent «ome kind of sign manual. “The custom of attaching royal 
authentication to charters has given us a large and highly interesting 
series of ancient Indian seals, some of them presenting devices only, 
others only legends, and others both legends and devices and some of 
them being of an extremely elaborate kind'............... «+. 

Another essential thing in connection with a royal charter is that it 
should be provided with the expression rájáZefema* meaning ‘by order of 
the king himself. This expression shows that the official in charge 
of the drawing up of the charter could not do it without an express 
order from the king." This order was either given directly or communi- 
cated through an officer. When it was directly given, the custom 
required that the fact should be recorded as such in the charter itself. 
As a consequence we find such expressions as 'djmá;rayar (the order 
is that of the grantor's own celf) ‘svamukAdjid, 'ojnapgtiA scam kAan’ , 
(the order is that of the grantor's own mouth), ‘sramuwtAdsfaya uthirnam, 
(engraved at the order of the grantor's own mouth) etc. mentioned in 
many royal grants. When the sanction to draw up the charter was not 
directly given, it was communicated to the office of the SandAfvigrahixa 
through an officer ordinarily styled dafaka in the inscriptions. Another 
regular title of the officer who carried the king's sanction and order to 
the officer concerned was jā défaka (conveyor of orders) as is evident 
from the Ujjain grant of Va&kpatiraja of Dhara. The same office is 
referred to in such expressions also as ‘ajndmahdmahkattara’ Gauri 
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sarmá' (the order is conveyed by the Mahamahattara GaurisarmA, 
'ajnaptih Styasarma and ‘djAaptih Dama KirttibAajakah’. Hindu law 
texts do not mention any such office as that of the ditata but we find 
ina text attributed to VyA:a. the mention of d&fas and, miahatfaras as 
persons among others to be addressed by the king in connection with 
formal grants with a view to give them publicity. 

It is also enjoined ina text of VyA:a that the king should put the 
pramana and sannivesa with his own hand just like the sra241;/a! These 
two terms have been explained by the MitAksara, — Pramána means 
dimension which is to be specified in /rzAds or other land-measure, 
and sauniveda should be taken in the sense of site,ie. the house; or 
lands by which the property is bounded on all sides.* — Mitramisra sees no 
utility in observing this rule strictly. According to him the specification 
of framana and sannivesa may be put by others as well for the 
king." 

Another legal precept in connection with a royal grant is that it. should 
bear the words ‘this is known by me’ from the donor and that it should 
bear the signatures of the head of the department concerned with its 
drafting and delivery as well as of the writer ( Ze&Aa&a ).* 

We have seen above that a royal grant should be sealed in order to 
make it authentic beyond all manner of doubt. Mitramisra and Devana- 
bhatta hold on the strength of the words daZyà/ and da/fam used in the 
injunctions of Visnu and other authorities relating to royal grants, that 
such grants should also be delivered.* The actual delivery into the hands 
of the grantees was done not by the king himself but by the local officials 
who drew up and prepared the charters. We know from the S'utraniti 
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that these officials had to keep copies of all documents that bore the king's 
seal such as grants etc.* It is said there, ‘after the lapse of time kings may 
entirely forget or may have a mistaken impression of what they did ; so 
officers should keep copies of the royal writs to serve as reminders in case 
of doubt or forgetfulness." These copies served also another purpose. We 
know from Manu that even royal grants were some-times forged inspite of 
all precautions. ^ The Madhuvana record of A.D. 630 of HarSavardhana of 
Thàüne$war and Kanauj bears evidence to the forgery of royal grants, <A 
reference to forged copper-plates may also be found in another inscription 
recorded in the Indian Antiguary, VOL. XXX p.2 rff. So it is just 
possible that whenever any doubt arose as to the genuineness of a royal 
grant the office copy was looked upon as the best means of verification. 
A text of KaütyAyana seems to imply, however, that ordinarily the authen- 
ticity of a royal charter was not to be confirmed by the usual and ordinary 
tests of truth. It declares that a royal charter free from the use of vulgar 
expressions and accompanied by ‘possession’ on the part of its holder, 
bearing the king's seal, sign-manual and other marks is to be regarded as 
genuine. According to another text a document provided with the king's 
spaAasta and scaled with his own seal is equal to an attested document 
in all affairs,* Evidently such documents were in ancient times judicially 
recognised without any question as to their genuineness. A text of 
Prajápati also goes to corroborate this view. It says that royal charters 
are by all means to be adinitted in evidence for the decision of doubtful 
matters ; they do not require any other formal proof except the fact that 
they bear a seal and a sign-manual.* The reasons of the extraordinary 
degree of confidence placed in all public documents are not far to seek. 
First they emanated from the highest authority in the land and secondly- 
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all possible care was taken to give them a wide publicity, We find some 
ynl texts which lay. down that.a royal grant should contain an address 
made by the. king’ to the officials; the messengers, the physicians, the 
mahattaras, the relatives and even the miecchas and chanda/as in the land 
to the. following effect: ‘I for the increase of religious merits of my 
father and mother and of myself make this grant to-day to So and So, 
son.of So and So, who belongs to the Vedic school So. and So'' Other 
Smrti texts inform us that the king was to declare in the grant itself for 
the information of future kings and ministers that the grant. would- hold 
good till the sun and the moon lasted and. that it was to descend by right 
of inheritance to the son, grandson and more remote descendants and that 
it was never to.be reduced.or repudiated and that it was entirely exempt 
from all #Adoyas. He was also to declare that the reward of making a 
giít.was residence in paradise for sixty thousand years and the punishment 
of repudiation was condemnation to hell for the same period * We know 
further that the grant was to contain a request from him to all futore 
nop for the. making of gifts in the following verse :— 


amri waüaearet 
mA mA Grea) wale: | 
ualere wifaa: afia 
ap wp aah URRE: 


A royal charter is essential, as Devagabhafta observes, not to complete 
or Validate a ‘gift, fora gift is valid as soon. as the donee approves of it." 
Kk is necessary in «o far as it serves to make a gift recorded in it perma- 


nently endurable,* YAjfiavalkya speaks of making a royal grant perma- 
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nent, What he means by it is, Devanabhatta points out, that the gift 
registered -in such a grant should be made permanent. These grants 
were intended undoubtedly to have the effect of title and in fact copper- 
plate grants are themselves the actual title deeds and certificates. 
Visvaiipicharya says that a gift of land may be made permanent by 
Bhimicchidranyasa® Bhimicchidranyéya is the expression generally 
o curring in the inscriptions. This term has not been explained by any 
one satisfactorily. ‘The expression SAimicchidra is found in- Kaufilya's 
Arthaiastra! and it means according to Prof. Shamsastri division of 
land : Báhler quotes three lines from YAdava's Vaijayanti and explains 
that ^Jrümicchidra means land unfit for tillage.* — /Aümicchidranyasa as 
used by Vi$varüpacharya may be understood to mean placing holes 
(ditches ) in the land. There holes or ditchés might have served as 
boundary marks for the lands given. 

A technical rule in connection with a royal edict is that it should. be 
written in a refined language, ie., Sanskrit and be free from all vulgar 


and ungrammatical expressions, Authorities all agree that it Should never 
be written in a local dialect,* | 


JAYAPATRA ! 2^ 


When a person gets possession of a movable or immo: able property 
by means of adequate proofs or when he becomes victorious in a dispute 
regarding partition or is acquitted from a grave accusation, then the king 
who might have tried the case personally or through the chief judge 
should. give him a decree which is called jayapafra (lit. a document of 

success)" A jayaffra should generally comprise the matter adduced 
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to be proved, the answer, the judge's ruling as to on whom the burden of 
proof should lié and his decision.! It should bear the royal seal and be 
signed by the chief judge and other sa^Ayas or members of the tribunal.* 
Katy&Ayana ordains that the king as well as the sa^Aasads (the judges) should 
five their svaAas/as or sign- manuals to it in accordance with the general 
rules for writing documents," As to what matters should be contained 
in a jayafafra we should also look to a verse of VyAsa which runs as 
follows :—* 

gsi) vafa ord were aq qe i 

fané einas aan saffa umm u 

qaq we ware wage facta g 

Mitramisra points out that owing to the separate mention of the word 

pramüra which means proof, Ariya should be taken in a different sense. 
It may be taken in the sense of Pratyava&alrta which means nothing but 
the deliberation of the judges as to on which party the burden of proof 
will lie.* JVigada means the depositions of witnesses, So the verse 
just quoted declares that a sayafatra should contain the plaint, the answer, 
the deliberation of the judges as to on whom the burden of proof should 
lie, proofs and their examination, the depositions of witnes-es and last of 
all the injunctions of the legal treatises as interpreted by the members of 
the judical tribunal. KhAty&yana has two verses on the subject. Both of 
them seem to suggest that there should be a definite order to be followed 
in putting the contents in a jayapatra. But as there is no agreement 
between these two verses as regards the contents, the order suggested by 
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them is not also identical. Thus one of them says that the first thing to 
be placed iu a jayapatra should be the plaint and the answer and then 
the deliberations of the chief judge and other sabAyas or members of the 
tribunal or the members of the corporation as the care may be ; then 
should be put the view of the legal treatises on the subject-matter of the 
suit in question and last of all the concurrrence of the judges.! A Hindu 
judgment shows that this concurence was expressed by some such ex- 
pression as sammafiratra* and followed by the signature of the judge 
giving the concurrence in his own handwriting. The other verse of 
Kauty&yana declares that the contents of a jayafatra should be the plea- 
dings, the deposition of each and every one of the witnesses, the manner 
in which the suit is decided and the actual decision of the suit. All these 
should find place in a sayafatra one after another in the order indicated, 
in pursuance of the rules for writing documents in — general.* 
Raghunandana thinks* that the purpose of putting all these things in a 
jayafatra is to show that the judgment has been thorough in all respects. 
The utility of some of the contents of a jayapaftra is also felt, 
Raghunandana further thinks, when the question of retrial comes up. Thus 
the prayer of the defeated party for a retrial with a plea quite different 
from that taken by him previously as revealed by the sayafafra will not 
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be entertained. To put it in a concrete form, when the Jayapatra shows 
that he was defeated by the submission of mithyottara (plea of denial): his 
application for a retrial with Adranotfaru (plea of special exception) will 
be disallowed.* In like manner an application for a retrial is also to be 
rejected when it ix seen from the Jayapaira that the proofs proposed to be 
adduced are of different kinds from those by which decision was prev iously 
arrived at,*^. Now in the absence of any mention of reply and proofs'in 
the jayapafra it would have been impossible to ascertain what kind of 
reply the defendant gave on the previous occasion or what kind of proof 
was resorted to. The value of a jayapa£ra as a whole is also immense 
to a defendant when he takes the plea of res-judicata. Because according 
to Brhaspati and Vyasa it is one of the principal means by. "en this 
plea can be substantiated.’ | 
Jayapfatra seems to have several varieties and one of them is mentioned 
inatext of Katyayana, This text declares that when the complainant 
establishes his case by addueing evidence the jayafafra given to him 
is called Parchá/^Àdra. We quote the text below :— 


facen qp fare ae wartaa afer i 
qammi wüma w anig fadiag y oie 


Devagabhatta points out that the word gramdua in this text indi- 
cates that the term jfa4cAd/&ara may be applied to a jayapafra only 
when the four parts of a judicial proceeding are in existence and recorded 
in it.^ When there are only two parts, that is to say, when on account 
of the submission of sazyoffara by the defendant, adducement of proof 
and fratyáta/i/a (deliberation as to on whom the burden of proof will 
lie) become unnecessary the record of victory containing these two parts, 


— — — — — — 


i. oane wei? ante grajna naini: afe wetafata 
sta qofsa qu; foii aa sia tareni wafa Vyavahüra- 
tattva (p. 60.) Vivadabhangarpava (manuscript). | 

2. painaa ga: warme afani) Vyavaharatattva p. 6o. 

3. Snt erage g emfenaqveq:  (Prhaspati) memm? mfa sa 
qadama wiegt maaa wai Sm. ch. P. 119. 
STAT naga hi urefaararfefaeen | wel aw amha uz aaa PARAR. 
(Vyasa), Sm. ch. p. 119. 


4. WWrorafa aiaga cx gaze ri) a fearcaragr ef maafa | 
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namely the plaint and the answer should be called jayafafra and not 
paschdtharal 

The term palchathara occurs also in the Arfhalastra- of Kautilya in 
the following rule :— 


ureifudpmreaufa: anezeta Guam: | * 


Prof, Sham Sastri has taken the term in the sense of ‘sentence of 
punishment’ and rendered the passage as follows :— 
^ Sentence of punishment shall be passed the very day that a defendant 
accused of assault fails to answer the charge made against him. 
We think, however, that the term pafchātkāra occurring in the 
Arthatastra is not far different in meaning from that of the DharmaSA&stra, 
For the true meaning of the rule. just referred to we should look else- 
where, It is laid down in the Ydjfiavalkyasmyti that in a capital 
offence, theft, assault and abuse, where a cow is the cause of action, in 
slander and aggression, in a law suit where the character of a woman 
is involved or where the. right over a slave girl is disputed, the defendant 
should be made to answer the charge immediately. KaAtyayana also 
échoes the spirit of this rule by saying that the proceedings should be 
speedy and immediate in actions done very recently.* If we interpret 
Kautilya's rule in the light of the texts of Y ajiavalkya and KátyAyana 
it would mean that judgment ( pafeAdthAdra) should be passed the very day 
the defendant fails to answer the charge of assault against him. We fully 
agree on these grounds, with Prof. Jülius Jolly that paseharkara oí Kaufilya 
seems to contain a reference to the jayafatra of the Dharma$astras.* 
The real importance of the mention of paschdtkdra in the Arthalasrta 


——— — — À———— ———————————— —— 
1. aqaa? g Atua aae, qme amarga 


wfadwrmpi The four parts of a judicial proceeding according to Katyüyana 
are qéqw, wie, warefea and fear; Vijnane$vara does not regard 
genefea as a distinct division and according to him the four parts are 
wraraiz ( same as tga ) aata ( same as gwiqw ), faux and wrzfefga. 
(Sw. ch. p. 27 and. Mit. on Yay. 15. 8). 

‘3. Kau. III. t9. ' 
‘ 3. are Seiagrasay se mee ferm) fau sa cc we sree 868: | 
IT. 12. 
ge Ba wag wg we] oH fare d EAA at wre menm RAGA ww: 

Sm. ch. p. 94 ; and again wq: m wa Ta ctc. p. 95. 
5. A Javanese Jayapatra, Calcutta Weekly Notes, Vol. XXV. No, 32. 
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should not be lost sight of. It undoubtedly serves as an evidence of 
the great antiquity of Indian fayapatras. E 

The Mitiksaré mentions another kind of document hinapatra by 
name. We know from a text of KAtyAyana that contradiction, hostile 
attitude towards the witnesses and the judges, non appearance, silence 
and abscondence after being summoned—the:e are five of the causes 
of non-suit. ^ We know further from some legal texts that the party 
non-suited, though he will not forfeit his claim to the subject matter of 
the suit, is liable to be punished.* Now in order to punish him on some 
future occasion a judgment of non-suit is to be put on record® and such 
a record is called Aimapfatra by the Mitaksara perhaps in contradistinc- 
tion to fayapafra. 

From a text of Brhaspati and the interpretation put on it by 
Devanabhatta it appears that a record of defeat was sometimes awarded 
to the defeated party and it was also named jayafafra.* Asahaya more 
appropriately calls it pardyayapasra.* 

We cannot conclude this topic without a further reference to the 
judgment of a Hindu Court which is contained in a jayapatra edited by 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.* This judgment besides showing how a jayapatra was 
generally written, what were to be its contents and how they were to be 
arranged amply illustrates the rules of judicial procedure as obtained in 
ancient India. It shows also, Mr. Jayaswal points out, 'how stiff, severe 


1. arate) faves) Wrqpenerfewvna  Cenwauuemirw ela: uuu: up: | 
sia as ugwuweufe, sig g pagasa Afi. on II. g1, 
feared) is explained thus: enq aifeedas faa dat effe: at feat 
* fe dare faune dl ow cae | 
2. Yaj. IL. 16 ; sear qu sa fee geen) Avena endta deta 
few w:o; Sina aged @ were aag Gifu Vivadatandava (manuscript). 
metamais Mij^onlL 9r, Aan zuia a named’ i 
Ait. on II. 9r. 
3. aa aami comma Afi on II. or. 
4. Saf Wa sattat weiaa owas sfer qu o€n-aquws uut 
Saffan: | 
s. aaan sa tenaa saqenqqavediaafadaq) The 
extant Sanskrit text reads ara for qw, but Prof. Julius Jolly seems to prefer 
the reading qw. S. B.E. Vol. XXXIII. 65. 
6. C. IF. Notes, Vol, XXIV, No. 38, 
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and dignified, technical, methodical and scrupulously formal a Hindu 
judgment used to. be" and ‘how the provisions of Hindu law were applied 
in actual administration of law.’ Another remark of Mr. Jayaswal made 
ina separate and illuminating article? on this judgment will bear 
repetition : "the procedure followed in Hindu courts in respect of civil 
trials was as precise as is observed to day in any modern court of law 
in any part of the civilized world, We are apt to regard the present 
system of laws and its administration as a recent revelation to the new 
world. But the remnants of the laws and literature that have survived 
foreign invasions in India are progressively convincing us every day that 
the political and legal institutions of ancient India could by no means 
compare unfavourably with those that have replaced them in modern 
times, The matter under the judgment is an original suit brought by 
one Tularam Sarman jointly with his co-sharers against Maninath Sarman 
for getting possession over a domestic slave girl. The defendant wins 
the case and the sayafatra is given to him. In it are first mentioned the 
names of the parties in full. Then it records the gist of the plaint and 
the nature of the answer given to it by the defendant. Then follow the 
deliberations as to on which party the burden of proof should lic. As 
the defendant submits a mifAyoffara it is ruled that the plaintiff is to be 
put on proof. Issues are next settled and adjournments dealt with * 
The plaintiff's proposal to call in a single witness is disallowed on the 
authority of Dharmasastras. Then the defendant prays for permission to 
resort to the proof of ordeal and this also is not granted on the authority 
of legal treatises. After all these the plaintiff is declared to have lost 
his case <A very important point of law regarding the proof of posses- 
sion which we shall have occasion to refer to is also discussed. All these 
things are put in the jayapafra one after another. It is in the hand- 
writing of and signed by the chief judge ( pr@@efvata ) and addressed to 
other judges who form the tribunal. They also sign it and declare their 
‘concurrence herein’ (sammatiratra). The jayvafatra is full of references 
to the precepts of celebrated sages, learned disquisitions and subtle 
arguments on many principles of Hindu law and everything done in it 
is in strict accordance with the directions of the Hindu law texts. 





t: Calcutta Weekly Notes, Vol XXIV. No 37. 


2. Here the plaintiff. makes default and is non-suited; but he does not 
lose his claim to the subject matter of the suit, Proceedings therefore are in- 
retrial, This is in accordance with the ruling of the Mitakgsard, 
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Another yayafatra deserves mention in this connection, Itit not in 
Sanskrit but in ancient Javanese. It formed the subject matter of a Dutch 
paper by Dr. Brandes, the substance of which is given by Prof.  Jülius 
Jolly in an interesting article in an issue of the Calcutta Weekly Notes. 
A special importance attaches to this Javanese jayafafra mainly for the 
reason that the rules of Javanese law books, as pointed out by Dr. Brandes 
tend to corroborate the close relationship of Javanese law with the Dharma- 
$astras of India, "Thus the four parts of a judicial proceeding in Javanese 
law, viz, the plaint, declaration. pleadings and judgment are very similar 
to, if not identical with, the four parts of an Indian trial, viz, plaint, 
answer, examination and judgment. The rule that making default in. the 
court causes loss of one's suit may be traced to the maxim of Nürada 
( 1.2.32) that he who takes to flight after receiving the summons shall 
lose his suit, The rule regarding the yayafafra or document of success, 
which the successful party ( or both parties ) is to receive from the Court, 
whenever the sentence has been pronounced in accordance with the law 
book, agrees with the ruling of the smriis, E.g. where Vyrddha  Va$sistha 
states that the successful plaintiff after having proved his cause, shall be 
given a jayapafra, and where Brhaspati ordains ( VL3 ), that the whole 
transanctions in a suit shall be recorded in the document stating the 
success ( of the claimant or defendant ).' 


1. Vol XXV, No. 32. 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF 
A FEW JAIN ARDHAMAGADHI TEXTS 


Wits THE Texts or tHe Buppuisr Pati Canon. 


[ Pror. P. V. BAPAT M. A. ] 


A study of the life-accounts of the two great founders. of 
the religious sects of the Jains and the Buddhists reveals 
several interesting similarities, Their births in the ksatriya 
families, their childhood spent in great luxury, their disgust 
with worldly pleasures, their wandering in search of the 
way to salvation, their self-mortification, their attainment 
of omniscience, their life-pursuits as wandering preachers 
and their final Parinirviina, offer striking similarities. In 
certain cases this similarity is even extended to the several 
minute details of their lives. Mahavira's conception, birth, 
renunciation, enlightenment and death on one and the 
same  Naksatra (the MHatthuttara Naksatta) have their 
counterparts in Gotama Buddha's birth, Bodhi (enlighten- 
ment) and  Parinirvápa on one and the same day—the 
full-moon day of Vais&kha.? Miracles are said to have 
taken place at the birth of both of them. A god or 
gods try to persuade both of them to preach the doctrine to 
the people. In the case of both of them we find that Sakka 
accepts their hair, when it is cut off by them.* Mah&vira's 
exclamation incorporating his firm determination to abstain 
from sins (Sabbam me aparnijjam p&pam) may be fully 
compared with Gotama Buddha's famous tenet, ‘Sabba 
p&passa akarapam' [Dhp. 183]. 

When thus we find such striking similarities even in the 
lives of the founders of these two religious sects, it is no 
wonder if we find these similarities carried on extensively 


te Ay& |] 24.20. M.N. 26.11. 


Similarity 

in the main 
incidents 

of the lives 
of Mahavira 
and Gauta- 
ma Buddha. 


2. Āyā. |l. 24.20. cf. ]átakatthakathá (Niddnakatha) ed. by Prof. 


Kosambi. Sect. 104. 


023 


References 
to philoso- 
phical views 
or religious 
beliefs and 
practices. 


3 Saya. Il. t. roth sutra; cf, Digha, 2. 17. 
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in their teachings, or the religious practices introduced by 
them, the rules of guidance prescribed by them for the 
monks and nuns, their attitude towards women. the impor- 
tance attached by them to qualities like self-control, self- 
contentment ètc., their disregard for magic charms and 
incantations, their scruples for the preservation of life, their 
preference of internal purity to the external one, their 
attitude towards the doctrines of contemporary philosophers 
or religious sects, and their ideas of the final state of 
deliverance. What is more is that we find the similarities 
not only in thought but even’ in words and expressions 
that are used to convey those thoughts. There are hundreds 
of phrases and expressions which are common to both the 
Jain and Buddhist texts. 

Let us turn, first, to passages referring to contemporary 
philosophical beliefs or religious practices found in both the 
Jain and Buddhist texts, 

The views of contemporary philosophers like Prana 
Kassapa, Mopphali Go:ala,^ Ajita Kesa  Kambali^ and 
Pakudha KaccAyana?* are found in almost similar words in 
the passages referred to below in the footnotes. Among 
the disputatious philosophers prominently mentioned are 
the KriyavAdis, Akriy&vadis, AgnanavAdis, and VainayikavAdis 
in the Jain books." In the Mahiivagga (vi, 31) also, we find 
three of these mentioned, where Gotama explains away the 
several names of philosophical heretics which may be used 
with reference to himself and which may be partly justified. 

Reference to Cütuyüma Samvara is also found in both 
the Jain and Buddhist texts, though the Buddhist books 
sometimes give a wrong interpretation to that term (cf. Digha 
I. 2. 7. 1. 2. 29; M. N. s6th sutta). The explanation given of 
the same term in Digha vol. IIT, asth sutta, however, 


EE ee — 


4. Uta 166, "N«tthi ofthdne............niyay d savva bhava.” cf, Digha 2, 20. 
Natthi Attakáre.,.......parimatü'*, 


s. Stya. tl. 17.17.11-12 ; cf. Digha 2, 23. 


6. Süya IL rz. roth sutra. cf. Digha 2. 26. 
7* Süya l. 6, 27 " I. 12. I. 


d 
(M XN ! 
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mainly agrees with the Jain idea of the four vows of Parsva, 
the predecessor of Mahavira. The Jain doctrine of 
Le$yas resembles, curiously enough, the sixfold classification 
of mankind referred to in Buddhist books.* The asectic 
practices like those of abstaining from food specially prepared 
for them or of taking food only once in too, three, four, 
eight or thirty days, are met with in both kinds of texts.’ 
The practice of Uposatha on the 8th day or the last day of 
a fortnight is common to both the Jains and Buddhists. 
Some special vows (in addition to the usual ones) are to be 
observed on that day, which is to be spent as a holy day, 
both by the monks and the laity. Both the Jains and 
Buddhists classify their community into four main divisions 
—-Bhiksus,  Bhiksunis, Upssakas and —Upasikas. Corres- 
ponding to the Jain theory of 24  Tirthankaras, we find 
among the Buddhists also a theory of 24 (or according 
to another version, 27) predecessors of the historical figure 
of Gotama Buddha! *. 

The argument about the inefficacy of baths is often 
tendered in both the Jaina and Buddhist texts. If purity 
lay in baths, then the worst criminals or sinners 
would be sure of reaching the state of absolution or 
deliverance by diving into water morning and evening. 
Following the same strain of argument itis further said, that 
if deliverance consisted in such baths, then even water- 
creatures like fishes, tortoises, serpents or crocodiles would 
attain that final state of bliss.** 

Just as we find references to the Jain views or Jain 
practices in Buddhist books, so also we find references in 


93 


—— EE °° eee 
s Ang. vol, lll. p. 383 (P.T.S.); also in the comm. on the Digha, 


and Sulta ; 
9. Süya. 1.9 14 5; l 11.14, II. 6.40; also I. 2.9 ; cf. Dhp. 70. 
10, ja’. p. 56. 


at. Süya l. 7,13-17; cf. Passage quoted by Prof, Kosambi in his Marathi 
book on gq, wH, uw (the conversation of a Brahmana and Punnikaé Bhiksunt). 
Also cf, the Sanskrit stanzas quoted by Mr. B. Bhattacharya, sta. in his 
article “Glimpses of amaa", p. 141, of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 


Third Oriental Conf«rence, Madras (1924). 
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Jain books to the Buddhist views as well as views of con- 
temporary philosophers. A Jain text ascribes to the Buddhists 
the view that happiness can be obtained only by leading a 
life of ease and comfort :—‘‘ihamege u bhásanti *Atam sAtena 
vijjan” [Süya I. 3. 4. 6] ; a Buddhist text also refers exactly 
to the same charge that was levelled against the Buddhists 
by the Niganthas—a term used in Pali texts for the Jains.— 


"Na kho avuso Gotama sukhena sukham, 
Dukkhena kho sukham adhigantabbam". 
[M. N. 14th sutta ; Para 7.] 


Mention is made in both kinds of books of several philo- 
sophers sticking to their own respective views which they 
proclaim from the house tops, while at the same time they 
condemn others who hold views different from theirs.** 
Both the extremes are to be avoided and the middle path is 
to be followed.** Attachment for what is old or new, or 
what is present, is to be avoided.** Belief in the doctrine 
of karma and that the merit or worth of à man depends not 
upon high or low birth but upon one’s own actions, is 
strongly supported in both the texts. * One must keep one- 
self away from the doctrines of eternity or non-cternity.' * 

There are certain miscellaneous passages where we find a 
good deal of similarity between the Jain and Buddhist texts ; 
as for instance, the passage in qa II. s. 30th on low arts, 
professions which are forbidden to both the Buddhist and 
Jain monks, may be fitly compared with the Pali passage 
in the Digha Nikaya I. 21-27.  Gandharnr vijji referred to 
in the former passage is also met with in the Kevatta Sutta 
(Para 4) of the Digha. Ahavvapi of the Jain text corres- 
ponds to Athabbana of the Suttanipata stanza 927, which 





12. 


Süya, 1]. 6.11.12 ; cf. S. N. 824, 825, 879, 882, go4. 
"Ubho ante anupagamma majjhimá Pstipadà Tathügatena abhisam- 


I 
buddha” ; cf. Süya. II, 1.14th sutra. 
14. Ay I. 4.446, Süya ll, 6.19; cf, Dhp. 248,421, S. N. 645, 944, 949, 


1042, 1099. 


1s. Utta, XXV. 32 cf. S. N. 136, 650, 651. 
16. Süya. If, $2. 11. 5.4. cf. Buddhist aversion for Sassata & Ucche 
ditthi, 
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moreover contains some other low arts like those of inter- 
preting dreams or cries of birds, or close proximity 
of certain stars or practice of medical science for gaining 
one's livelihood, The cattári biyakayA of Süya IL 3$. 43rd = 
Sutta (Agga biya, Malabiya, Porabiya and Khandhabi ya) 
together with the bijabija which the commentator ascribes 
to Nügárjuniyas, correspond to the five mentioned in Digha 
I. 1. te (Mojjhima Sila) So also the passage Süya IL r. gth 


sutra: “Ad&ihaniie parchim  nijjai,............paccügacchanti" 
closely resembles that in Digha 2-23. “Asandipañcamā 
DUI AI ETS bhavuti. Also compare Sūya. IL 1. oth 


sutra: "Uddham  pAdatalà ahekesagga matthaya tiriyam 
tayapariyante jive” with M. N. tcth Sutta, para 6, “imameva 
káyam uddham padatala adho kesamatthaka tacapari yantam 
püram." 


There are certain generalisations or universal truths Generali- 
found to be common in both the Jaina and Buddhist books —— 
and in not a few cases the ideas are expressed in similar truths 
words. “Dullabhe'yamm  Samussae" [ Saya I. 15. 17 J, 
"Magussam khu sudullaham" [Utta. XXX. 11] may be 
compared with “kiccho manussa pafilabho" |Dhp. 182]. 

Telling a lie even in joke is forbidden.'? Similarly the idea 
that one's own relatives or possessions can afford no perfect 
security or cannot save us from the inevitable is common 
to both the Jain and Buddhist texts;"* so also the ideas that 
one is the maker or master of oneself and that therefore one 
need not depend upon others, or that one's own self is 
difficult to be controlled,*® and that if one's own self is not 
properly restrained it would do us more harm than what an 
enemy can do.*?^ ‘The company of fools is always to be 
avoided and that if one does not secure, as a friend, any 











" 17. Süyal, 14.21, l. 14.19. cf. the famous Buddhist sentence *" Has*üpi 
| musüna bhanissámiti evam hi te Rahula Sikkhitabbam" in the Rühulovádasutta 
(M. N. Girth sutta). 
18. Süya I. 1,5, l. 9.7, l. 2.3.16 ; cf. Dhp. 62, 288. 
. 19. ÁAyál. 3.3.9 Utta. XX. 12, XX. 37; cf. Dhp. 160, 380, Utta I. 15, 
cf. Dhp. 159. 
20, Utta, XX, 48 ; cf, Dhp. 42.. 
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person superior to or at least equal to oneself, it is better to 
remain alone.** Knowing that life is dear to all and compa- 
ring oneself with others, one should abstain from doing harm 
to any animal or living being, and should cultivate friendly 
feelings for all animals in all directions.** Self-control is 
highly extolled in both kinds of texts.** A man practising 
self-mortification, such as taking food only once a month, is 
not worth even the sixteenth part of him if he has not 
understood the law,** No person is liable to be free from 
death. * * 

Les pu The picture of a Jaina monk portrayed in Jain texts closely 
agrees with that of a Buddhist monk described in Buddhist 
books. Leaving behind all his relatives and possessions, a 
monk is to stay in forests away from the inhabited areas**, 
He should be calm and quiet, bearing all the inclemencies of 

his beha- heat or cold, or the bites of gnats and mosquitoes 

viour and should overcome all delight or disgust®*". He should 
cultivate forbearance, should not retaliate even when he is 
abused or struck by others*®. He should keep away his rod 
and should have none to oppose.*" He may go to towns and 
villages for merely securing food and while going he should 
be perfectly restrained with his eyes down-cast and looking 
only a few yards ahead*?. When he goes to inhabited areas, 
he has to accept food, good or bad, whatever comes to his 
lot**, avoiding at the same time that which is specially 
prepared for him**, He should be moderate in his food** 


21, Aya t. 3 2. 3. Uta. XXV. 5; cf. Dh Dhp. 62, 330, S. N. 47. 

2*2 Aya l2. 3. 8; cf. Dhp. 130 cf. Aya 1.2312. 1.9. 3 7. (5), cf. Sūya IH. 
6. 41, I. js 21; Utta Vill, id ci. Dhp. 142, 405. Süya 1. 4. 14 «t SN 149 

23. Utta. IX. 34 cf. Dhp. 103; 24 Utta. IX. 44 cf. Dhp 70. 

25. Aya. J. 2. 3. 8, 1. 4. 1. 4. cf. S. N. 576, 57>. 

26. Ayal. 2.6.7; 1, $5, 3, 15, 1. 9, 3. 2. cf. Utta XV, 4. S. N. 72, 338, 960, 





27. Āā l 13. 38, 12, 6.6 cf. Uta. XXI, 21. Ang. IV. 1. 3rd vagga. S.N. 
4, 966, 969. M. N. 2nd sutta, para 6, 
28, Utta. Il, 24.27 cf. rpc: 389, S. N. 932, 971. 


Aya I. 19, Saya l. 13. 23, Ih 6.41. cf, Dhp. 142, 495 
406, S.N. 365. E s oe jā it. Ta. t 6 cf. S. N. 922, 927. 


31. Aya H. Bagge cg 456. 32. Süys.lL. 9-14, Lat. 44, —— 
33. Aya |, 2. 5. 7, Sdya l. 8, 25 cf, Dhp. 185. Ud, IV. 6. 
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and should not accept delicious food unless absolutely 
necessary on account of sickness?**, He should not manifest e 
any signs of pleasure or displeasure whether he gets food 

or not? *, 

As for the clothes, a Jain monk appears to have been his clothes 
allowed the use of cloth, if he thinks that he cannot overcome 
the sense of shame of wandering naked just as a Buddhist 
monk is allowed the three Civaras**®. He cannot, however, 
accept high or costly pieces of cloth. They must be of rough, 
coarse cloth.?* Even the names used for these pieces are 
similar—Antarijjagam, cf. PAli Antarávasakam, Uttarijjagam, 
cf, Uttará:angam. Samghüdi, cf. Samgháàfi. 

He should not keep any store of food, clothes or other His abati- 
things that he uses, He should take with him, as a Buddhist rper 
monk is asked to do, all his clothes when he goes on his 
begging round, like a bird flitting in the air with all its 
wings**. He does not engage himself in any worldly trades, 
nor does he earn his livelihood by prescribing medicines or 
by interpreting signs, prognostications or dreams or by telling 
prophecies.** ` 

He abstains from attending all kinds of shows such as (ii) music 
dances, or theatrical performances “appealing to the vulgar & shows 
tastes or from listening to all kinds of music—vocal or 
insttumental,*? He should not adorn himself with any 
kinds of ornaments or fine clothes. He should, in fact, care 
little for external appearance including even cleanliness. (iii) baths 
This tendency on the part of the Jains has led them, rather 
to an extremity—that is, to the aversion of all kinds of 
baths, or even washing of the teeth or mouth.** Abstaining 


34. Ayàá ll. to. 10. cf. Páci. 39 
35. Ay&il. 2.4.13, l. 2. 5. 8, Utta. IL 30 cf. S. N, 712. 

. Ayal. 8.7. 1; also comp, "Je Bhikkhd tivatthehian ivusite páva- 
—— causa warp no PER T cauttham vattham jaiss&mi. 37. À3yÀ 
Il, r4- 1. 6, 14 1. 8 cf. Maha. I Sec, on four Nissayas. 

$ Aya Hl, 14. 2. 2, Utt, VI. 16, cf. S. N. 924; Digha 2.66—“Seyyatha pi, 


a 


mahfraja pakkhi sapuno.......... farm Samüdayeva pakkamati." 


Ayal. 2. 5.4, 13 2. 14 ; Utta, Hl. 35, VIIL 15, XV. 7, XX, 45 ; Süya 
1, 12, 9-10 I. 14. 19 ; cl. Niss 20 ; 5. N. ads, 927, 929 ; Digha I. 23-25. ( on 


40. Aya Il. 20,14 cf. naccagita vádita visukadassaná veramant. 
'3 
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from baths is considered as essential as abstaining from the 
company of women: "Virate — sipApiisu itthiyásu (Stya 
L 7. 22." This extreme tendency of the Jains could not 
but have an effect even upon the practical Buddhists, 
His obun " There is a rule. laid down for the Buddhist monks that it 


vation of would be an offence, to be dealt with according to law, to 
epikong: takca bath in less than a fortnight except on occasions 
conduct. specially mentioned,.** He sbould care more for the 
internal purity to be attained by observing rules of moral 
conduct. He abstains from murder, theft, falsehood and 
incontinence. These four rules of the Buddhist Pañcasilas 
exactly correspond „to the four of the pañcamahavvayāim 
of the Jains. 
His regard The scrupulous care observed by the Jains for the 
— of sanctity and preservation of life could not but have an effect 
life. upon the Buddhists. Here also the Jains went to an 


extremity while the Buddhists were guided by the practicability 

of the problem in fixing certain limitations. The Jains, for 
instance, abstain from the use of all cold water, while the 
practical Buddhists were content with the rule of avoiding the 

use of water when it is full of insects. “Yo pana bhikkhu 
jànam sappinakam  udakam paribhufjeyya, PAcittiyam 
(Paci. 62), Even if the remains of food are to be thrown 
away, the Buddhist takes care to see that he throws them 

on the ground where there is little grass, or in water where 
there are few insects (appaharite vā appapake udake) The 
origin of Vass&vAsa (staying together in one place for the 
rainy season) is traced in both kinds of texts—Jain and ——— 
Buddhist—to the same scrupulousness for the sanctity of —— 
life.*® The Buddhist monk is forbidden to kill any animal 

for maintaining oneself,** nor is he allowed to take flesh 


which he knows,** hears or suspects to have been — 
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prepared for himself, It must be 'ükopparisuddham'. The 
samc regard for the sanctity of life is responsible for the 
rules prohibiting the Buddhist monk from digging the carth 
or cutting trees and other vegetation. * * 
Abstaining from theft and falsehood is equally insisted 
upon.*’ Telling a lie is not allowed even in joke,** This 
commission of sin is represented in both kinds of texts as 





threefold —/.e. when one oneself does it, or causes others to g 
do it, or when one gives consent to it when it is done by 
others, ** 


Buddhism and Jainism being both of predominantly 
ascetic tendencies, We cannot expect them to be allowing the 
monks to move freely in the society of women, On the 
contrary, we see that both kinds of texts advise them to avoid 
their company and keep themselves away from their talk, 
laughter and music They should not ewen gaze at them 
[NolA;u cakkhu samdhejjà (Soya I. 4. r. 5)). This exactly 
corresponds to the advice Gotama gave, just before his 
Parinibbága, to his favourite disciple, Ananda, who asked 
for his Master's advice, as to how the Bhikkhus should 
behave towards women,** We cannot expect from these 
sects a very charitable view of womankind. Women are 
considered as obstacles in the progress of men towards the 
final state of deliverance and though they are difficult to be 
got rid of, all the same they deserve to be cast aside as 
mire and dirt.** A Bhiksu as it were falls down from his 
holy life of celibacy, even if he listens to the talk, laughter 
or singing of women, sitting on the other side of a wall, 
partition or a curtain, or even when he remembers his past 
dalliance with them. ** 

He not only abstains from committing moral sins but 





pu |eo|UURLeogmE "o5 SR 
- 46. P&citoandti, 47. Aya. tf. 16. 1. 1 ; Süya I, 3. 4. 19. 
t . 48. Süya I, 14. 21, l. * 19. cf. 17 foot-note above, 
- + Ayk tl. 24. 40-42, l. 10. 22 cf. S. N. 394. 395. 397. 
| Digha Il. 16. 5. 9. 
Kaa Utta, 1. ana 5.45 Sdya f. y. 4 16, 1.4. r. 13, Lp. 22. 


Uta. XVI. Parry Ang. Vil. sth, vagg, Sinh ed, 
i52, alio cf. V, M. e istius as 
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is also far from having any hankering after honour and 
respect.** He never allows the peace of his mind to be 
disturbed by profit or loss, pain or pleasure, praise or 
censure, fame or no fame.** Thus leaving behind all 
worldly things, he cultivates meditation in a place of 
retirement in the forest, without allowing himself to be 
cowed down by any fears, real or imaginary.** He is free 
from all tics. He has feelings of equanimity for all. He 
cares not cither for life or death.*® He cuts his Sam*Ara 
and is on the path towards the final state of deliverance.$* 
When he has attained this final state of deliverance, he is 
above all description, No words are adequate to describe 
him. “Sabbe sarA piyatfanti takka jattha na vijjati, 

Mati tattha pa gāhitā oe appatitthiyassa kheyanpne.* *" 

We have seen so far from the detailed paralleliems given 
above, how the subject-matter in both the Jain Ardhamaügadhi 
and Buddhist Pali texts is found to be similar in many 
respects. Now let us turn to the other aspect of the 
question—I mean, the form of presentation or the manner 
of expression. 

We find that there are many similes, metaphors or 
illustrations which are common in both the Jain and Buddhist 
texts. As for instance, the simile of a mountain not being 
shaken by the wind,*® that of wind not meeting with any 
resistence from a net,"^? that of a lake with a clean and 
transparent water,** that of a big boar being fed on food,** 
that of a MaluvA creeper entangling itself with all the 





£3. Utta. XV. 5; Süya l. 2. 2. 16 I. 9, 21; cf. Dhp. 73—74. 

s4. Utta. XIX. go; cf. Dhp. 81; Ud. II. 3- Dhp. 83. 

$5. Süya.1.2.2. 15-17 ; S. N., 810; M.N. 4th Sutta (para 3.) Devnfigari 
edition. 


$6. Süya. l. 10. 24 ; V. 11.22. 

$7. Utta. XXIX. 4. 

58. With this stanza from Aya. cf. S. N. 1074, 1076, Ud, VII 1c. 

sq. Uwa. XXI. 19, Süya 1. ll. 23, A4 11. 2. 5. 3. cf. Dhp. 81, Ud. II. 3-4. 
6o. ue l. 15, 8. cf. S. N 71,213. Gt. Aya J, S. S. s, Süya Í. a. 2. 17, 


cl. Dhp. 


62. Süya l, 7. 25 cf. Dhp. 325. 
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branches of a tree,** that of the Moon being the chief of 
all the constellations of stars,** that of a serpent casting off 
its slough,** that of a cowherd who does not become the 
master of the cows he is in charge of, by simply counting 
them,** that of a mirage, or foam or bubbles in water with 
which the physical body is compared,** that of the bright 
sun in the sky.** The cutting of attachment is compared 
to the cutting off of a lotus growing in the Sarat season.** 
The muni or the Brüáhmaga not attached to any worldly 
things is compared to drops of water on a leaf or a lotus.*® 
The similes of fire?’ covered with ashes, or a strong 
elephant sixty years old,’* or a gambler and his die'* are 
also met with. The illustrations of a carpenter cutting off 
his wood for the wheel of his carriage,’* of a hero or an 
clephant standing at the brunt of the battle,” or of mufija 
and isikA, or asi and kosi'* are also to be found. The 
simile of ‘as firm as an island’ also often occurs." * 

This similarity is further extended to many phrases and 
expressions and in not a few cases also to words— 

Veyarani m'bhiduggá&m [Süya I. 5. x. 8] Cf. Atha Vetarapim 
panaduggam [S. N. 674] | Ly and expres- 

Vippariyásamuventi [Ay& L 2. 6. 3] Cf. Vipariy&samenti, 

Jassa natthi mamfyitam [Aya I. 2. 6. 4] Cf. Yassa natthi 
mamüayitam [S. N. 950] 

63. Süya, I. 3. 2. to cf. Dhp. 162, S. N. 272. 

64  Süyal 6. 19, Utta. XXV. 6 cf. S. N. 569. 

6s. Ay& Il. 25......(%) cf. Magasutta in S. N. 

66. Utta. XXII. 45 cf. Dhp. 20. 

67. Utta, XIX. 13. cf. Dhp. 46, 170. 

68. Uita. XXI. 23 cf. Ud. l. 3. 

69. Utta. X. 28 cf. Dhp. 385. 

70. Utta. XXV. 26. cf. Dhp. 401, S. N, 71, 213. Sat, 812. 

71, Utta XXV 18. cf. Dhp. 71. 

71. Utta. XI. 18 cf, M. N. 35th sutta, para 5. 

73. Utta. V. 16. cf. Dhp. 252. 

74. Süya l. 4. 1, 9 cf. M, N, sth sutta, para 8. 
Aya 1. 9. 3. 8. 1. 9. 3. 13, Ii, 25. 2 cf. Dhp. 320, M. N. Grst sutta. 
Süya MH. t.9th sutra cf. Digha 2.86. 
77. Ayal. 6.5.5 cf. Dhp. 25, 236, 238. 


— — — 
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Ukkufichana-vaicana-miy& niyadi-kada-kavada - «Ai - sampa- 
yoga bahut& [Süya II, 2. 29th sutra] 

Cf. Ukkotana-vaficana-nikati-caciyoga...... [Digha I. 1, 10] 

Esa dhamme dhuve niie :Asae [Süya II. 4. 64] Cf. Esa 
dhammo dhuvo nicco sassatisamo. 

Puvvutthai pacchinivati. [Aya I. 5. 23] Pubbutthai 
pacchünipatl. . 

Iccattham gadhie loe [Aya I. 5. 23] Ettha gattito loko. 

Uddham ahe tiriyam disisu [Aya I, 8. 18] Cf. Uddham 


adho ca tiriyam ca [S. N. 155] 


Ahürovacaiyá dchs [Aya I. 8, 3. 5], sariragam Sh&ro- 
vaiyam, Cf. Ahüropacito deho. 

AhupA pabbajito [Aya I. 9. 1. 1] Cf. Acirappabbajito. 

Müyanne asapapanassa [. Aya IL. 9. 1. 20.] Cf. Mattañňñū 
hohi bhojane 

Kivanavanimage [Aya II. ro. 2. 1] Cf, kapapaddhikznam 
vani pakanam, 

Güme vä adu và ranpe [Aya I. 8$. 8. 7] Cf. Game va yadi 
va'ranne [S. N. 119]. 

UccáarapAsavanam [Süya II. 2. 29] Cf. UccAra passava, 

Naidiramanfsanne Cf. Nátidure nAccásanne. 

Jahavai tatháküri Cf. Yathávadi tathükari. 

Asamsatto gihatthehi Cf, Asamsattho gahatthehi. 

Ka arati ke pande [Aya I. 3. 3. 8] Cf. Ko nu hiso 
kimAnando [Dhp. 146] 

Aicchantam [Utt. XIX. 5] Cf. Aticchatha bhante. 

Arattam virattam manpikundalam saha hirapnena itthiy&o 
parigijjha tattheva rattá [Ay& I. 2. 3. 5] 

Cf, Arattaratti mapikundalesu  puttesu  düresu ca yA 


apekkha [Dhp. 345] 
Dittham suyam mayam vinnüyam [Aya I. 4.14] 


Cf. Dittha-suta-muta-vinfiatesu. [S. N. 1086] 
Adifthanam asuyüápam amufiapam — [Süya II. 7.8rst sutra] 
Adittham asutam mutam avihfiatam [S. N. 1122]. 


Ayitthe akante appie asubhe amanunne amagame dukkhe 


go suhe [Süya II. 1. 13th sutra] may be compared and 


contrasted with Pali iffha kant& manapA piyarüpá k&müpasam- 
hit& rajanlya. L[M. N. 13th Sutta, para t 
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Here isa list of some of the words which have close 
affinity in form and meaning :— 

Sayapüsapa Cf. P. Senasasana, Liha Cf. P. Lukha, Seha, 
Cf, Sekha, vusimao Cf. vusimato, niwara Cf. niwApa, macciya 
Cf. macca, matiyà, bhiipanne Cf. bhūripañño, Savvaratipiya, 
rátipic, aparatiptya Cf. rattaññū, uccávayügi Cf.  uccavaca, 
ehii Cf. ehiti, vigayagehi Cf. vigatagiddho, arampüram Cf. 
orapAram, tumamtumam Cf, tuvam tuvam, vihiinayam Cf, 
vidhüpanam, uddesiyam, uddissé ya jam kadam Cf, uddissa 
katam, parlsahA Cf, parissaya, Lecchai Cf. Licchavi ; Ugga- 
putte C£, Ugga (rAjaputià) ; padihanavam Cf. patibbanawa ; 
virüvarüve Cf. virüparüpani, áyüragoyar Cf. acüragocara, 
veyAvadiya or veávacca Cf. veyyfvacca, Samghidio Cf. 
Samghütiyo, ahá:am thadameva (Samtharagam) Cf. Yatha- 
santhatikangam (dhutangam), dhamanisantae Cf. dhamani- 
santhato, māyaņņe Cf. mattaüfíü, ukkuduo Cf. ukkutiko, 
appakukkue Cf. (appa) kukkucco, milakkhua Cf, milakkhuka, 
dhorejjasila Cf. dhorayhastla, acchahim Cf. acchanti, Samlcha 
Cf. Sallekhii, Samussae Cf. Samussayo, vasAvaisa Cf. vassfvasa, 
nivvanam Cf. nibb&spam, bubbua Cf. bubbulaka, Cáujjámo 
(dhammo) Cf. Cátuyáma (Samvaro,) pinnága Cf. pihhaka, 
Saranam (in the sense of recollection) Saritáni, Kahiivana Cf, 
Kahapana Ahavvanim Cf. Athabbapam, pandaga, Cf. pandaka, 
addhanam, Sinayaga Cf. Sin&taka, Sirisava Cf, Sarisapa. 

There are certain other words which are both identical in 
form and meaning : bondi, Amagandho, Kali, maha (in the 
sense of festival), Civara, Gandbàri (vijjà), Santhava, asava, 
bherava etc. 

Some of the Buddhist technical terms are also met with in 
Jain ArdhamáAgadhi literature—Vijja and carapa, aroppa, 
bhipphu yapam (like  hinayAna,  maháyüna,  vajjrayána, 
bhadrayüna etc.) 

Occasionally we find similarity even in the idiom of the 
language ; for instance, Jeneva Bhagavam Mahavire teneva 
uvAgacchai [Süya II. 7. 8:1] may be compared with the 
Pali idiom in ' Yena Bhagavü tenupasamkami' or in some 
peculiarity as the dropping of the final rasal in the genetive 
plural form of a substantive. We find asuapa capa ete, 
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used for asuapam, Canam etc, just as we find in Pali 
Buddhana for Buddhanam. 

The words like ‘evam me sutam' which generally we have 
to read at the beginning of a Pali sutta have their counter- 
part in 'Snam me Ansam' of a Jain text. 

The mnemonic ennumcrations which are — 
met with in Pali literature, particularly in the Anguttara 
nikaya and Abhidhamma Pitaka, like three fires, four floods, 
five nivaranas, six causes of quarrels, seven sambojjhangas, 
eight vimekkhas, ten dhammas ete., have their parallels in 
eight madas, nine kinds of  Bambhagutti, ten kinds of 
Bhikkhudhammas, twenty-one sabalas, twenty-two Parisehas, 
twenty-five Bhivanas ete. So also for the word ‘Pe’. 
(PeyyAlam) used to avoid the full repetition of a famous 
passage, or a passage that has occurred in full previously, 
we find the word 'Jáva' used in Ardhamügadhi Jain texts. 

Thus we have seen now that there is a close similarity 
observed between the Jain Ardhamasgadhi and Buddhist 
Pali texts, not only in the subject-matter or thought but 
also in the form or manner of expression. 

When we sce that references in Jain books to the views 
of contemporary philosophical heretics agree substantially 
with the views expressed in Buddhist Pali books, when 
several generalisations or universal truths are expressed in 
similar words, when the rules of conduct dictated for a Jain 
monk, when his outward appearance, his mental and moral 
equipment, his indifference towards all worldly arts which 
may be of use to him in securing a living, bis attitude 
towards woman, or profit and loss, his meditation and the 
state of his final deliverance have a strikingly close resem- 
blance with the rules guiding the conduct of a Buddhist 
monk, and with the general picture that is drawn of him 
in Buddhist texts, and when further we see that the similes, 
metaphors, and illustrations, the phrases, expressions and 
even words used to convey those thoughts are similar and 
when there is agreement even in certain peculiarities of 
both the literatures, what conclusion can we reasonably 


draw from them ? 
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Do they not show that both Pili and Ardhamf&gadhi 
literatures must have originally grown together side by side 
in a province and must have considerably acted and reacted 
upon éach other ? We know that the founders of these two 
sects were contemporaries, living together and doing their 
life-work in the same province of the so-called middle 
country (majjhima desa) adopting, for the propagation of 
their own faiths, the same peripatetic methods of preaching 
their doctrines and thus trying to secure followers for their 
own religious systems, Under these circumstances, it 
would really have been a wonder if they had not exercised 
immense influence upon each other*. 





* Prof. A. Berriedale Keith in his article “Pili, the language of the southern 
Buddhists'" in the Sept. 1925 issue of the /ndiam Historical Quarterly has 
summarised the various views regarding the origin of Páli. Geiger (who is in 
general harmony with Windisch) holds that Pali is actually a variety of 
Ardhamügadhi, while Lüders merely holds that it is a western dialect—not 
precisely specihed—into which Ardhamügadhi works have been translated. 
Prof, Keith also states that the texts in sArdhamügadhi had an immense 
influence on the form of the Canon of the Buddhists. 

But are we really justified to say that Ardhüámügadhi forms the basis of 
Pāli or that the latter is a variety of Ardhamügadhi, or that the texts in the 
Ardhamügadhi have been translated into Pali? | believe, this is doubtful, 
But this is altogether a new issue which may be discussed in a 


separate paper. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Ang—Anguttara Niküáya Niss—Nissaggiya Pücittaya 
Ayü—Aylranga Sutta Páci—Páàcittiya 
Dhp—Dhammapada S. N—Suttanipüta 
Digha—Digha Nikáya Süya—Süyagadanga 
Jat— ]Jàtakatthakathá (Nidánakathá) Ud—Udina 
Mahá—Mahávagga Utta—Uttarajjhayana 
M. N.—Majjhima Nikáya V. M.—Visuddhimagga. 


The references are mostly to Devanügari editions whenever available. 
In the case cf Maháü, the Roman character edition and in the case of other 
Pali books (not printed in Devanügari script) Sinhalese editions have been 
used, unless otherwise referred to. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SATAVAHANA KINGS— 
The date of Gautamiputra S&takarpi and his son 
(Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR M.A., P.R.S., PH. D.). 


The accepted view about the date of Gautamiputra Satakarpi and 
his son was expressed as.follows by Mr. Rapson in his Catalogue of 
the Andéra Coins in the year 1908. 

“The last recorded date of Nahapána is Saka 46=—124 A. D., but 
there is no evidence to show how long he continued to reign after 
this date (P. xxvi)..Gautamiputra's conquest of Nahapana seems 
undoubtedly to have taken place in the 18th year of his reign, We 
therefore have the equation : | 

Gautamiputra's year 18=124 A. D., or 124 A. D. x." (p. xxvii) 
"Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni (last recorded year, 24725. D. 130 x) 
was succeeded by his son Viisisthiputra Sri Pulumá&yi who is known 
to have reigned for at least 24 years. It is evident, then, that he 
must be identified with the ‘Satakarni, Lord of the Deccan,’ whom 
Rudrad&man (inser. dated Saka 72—4A. D. 150) twice in fair fight 
completely defeated, but did not destroy on account of the nearness 
‘of their connection (p p. xxxvii—x xxviii)." 

This view has since been challenged in some of its essential 
aspects by two distinguished scholars, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and 
Mr. R. D, Banerji. I propose to show in the present paper that they 
have failed to invalidate the conclusions put forward by Mr. Rapson. 

Mr. R. D. Banerjee has tried to show in his paper on 'Nahapána 
and the Saka Era" “that the dates in the inscriptions of Nahapana's 
son-in-law Ushavad&ta at Nasik and Karle and of his minister Ayama 
at Junnar, cannot be referred to the same era as that used on the 
inscriptions and coins of Chashtana's dynasty" (p. 285) and “As the 
era used in the coins and inscriptions of Chashtana and his line is 
the Saka era of 78 A. D., therefore the era used in the records of 
Nahapàüna's son-in-law and minister must be some earlier one." (p. 288). 
It would, of course, necessarily follow that the dates of Gautamiputra 
and Pulumayi will also have to be pushed back to a period consider- 
ably earlier than that suggested by Mr. Rapson. 


(1) J. R. A. S. 1917 pp. 273-289. 
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Mr, Banerji seeks to establish his proposition by showing that the 
accepted views produce a variety of impossible results. I shall 
consider these points one by one. 

(1) Mr, Banerji argues: "Suppose we agree that Nahapüna was 
dethroned by Gautamiputra  Sáatakarpi in the year 46 of the Saka 
era, which was also the eighteenth regnal year of the Andhra king. 
Then we find that Gautamiputra held Nasik for six years at least, and 
was, to some extent, the contemporary - of Rudradiman, Then 
Gautamiputra’s son  VaSishthiputra Pulumáyi held Nasik in the year 
6 of his reign. Between the 6th and roth regnal years of Pulumüáyi, 
Rudradiman may have vanquished him once and occupied Nasik. But 
Nasik was regained by Pulumiyi sometime before his nineteenth regnal 
year, and he was certainly in possession of it in the twenty-second year 
of his reign. The year 22 of the reign of Vasisthi-putra Sri Pulumáyi 
cannot be placed earlier than Saka 74 and that is possible only if we 
admit the year 24 to be the last year of Gautamiputra's reign. But 
according to the Girnar inscription of Rudradiman the double defeat 
of Pulumayi was accomplished before the year 73 (sic) of the Saka era, 
Consequently this chronological arrangement must be regarded as 
faulty.” (op. cit. p. 277-78) 

Here Mr, Banerji has tacitly assumed that Rudradiman had twice 
defeated Pulumáyi, and twice occupied Nasik before the year 73 of 
the Saka era. The Girnar inscription, which is our sole authority 
on this point, and is dated in the year 72, merely says that Rudradáman 
“inspite of having twice in fair fight completely defeated S'atakarpi, the 
lord of Dakshinapatha, on account of the nearness of their connection did 
not destroy him." (Ef. Ind. VIII. P. 47). There is nothing to warrant 
the assumption that the occupation of Nasik followed the defeat of 
Pulumáyi on any or both of these occasions. Indeed there is not only no 
evidence that Nasik was ever occupied by Rudradüáman but the available 
evidence almost furnishes a convincing proof to the contrary, The Girnar 
inscription gives a long list of countries conquered by Rudrad&man 
but the Northern Mahárásbtra in which Nasik is situated is not included 
therein. Professor Rapson, therefore, quite reasonably concluded 
that it remained in the possession of the Andhras and was not subdued 
by RudradAman (p. xxxvi) Mr. Banerji argues that "the Girnar 
inscription of Rudrad&man clearly states that among other countries 
Aparinta was acquired by that prince", but “it is hardly possible to 
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Conquer Aparànta f. e. Northern Konkan, before subduing Northern 
Maharashtra f. e. the Nasik and Poona Districts” (p. 387). A study 
of the physical features of the country seems to show, however, that 
it is quite possible for a king of Surdshtra to conquer Konkan 
without the previous conquest of the Nasik and Poona Districts, The 
Konkan is a long narrow plain that stretches along the Arabian Sea 
and gulf of Cambay, and ultimately merges into the plains of Surishfra. 
It is bounded on the east by the great chain of mountains called the 
Sahyádrn range, and it is on the tableland formed by these mountains 
that the Nasik district is situated. “The highest part of the ndge is 
that which immediately faces the Concan" and the mountains, “except 
in places rendered more practicable by the British Government, can 
only be ascended by narrow paths and defiles, sometimes so precipi- 
tous that a led horse can with difficulty keep his footing"* <A king 
of SurAshtra can, therefore, very easily march along the plain and 
make himself master of the Northern Konkan without having anything 
to do with the mountainous tracts above A look at the map of the 
Andhra countries given in Rapson's Catalogue of Andhra Coins will leave 
no doubt on the point, There is thus nothing to show that Rudradiman 
ever conquered Nasik and Mr. Banerji’s argument therefore cannot 
be said to have carried great weight. 

(2) Mr. Banerji argues; ‘The Girnar inscription of Rudrad&man 
clearly states that he himself acquired the name of Mahakshatrapa, 
and that he acquired the countries mentioned in that inscription by his 
own prowess. As Kachcha or Cutch is one of the countries mentioned 
there, it must be admitted that RudradAman had finished the work 
of conquering these provinces from the Andhra king before the year 130 
A. D, which is the date of the Andhau Inscriptions" (op. cit. p. 286), 

It is very difficult to follow the line of argument here. Girnar 
inscription proves that Cutch and several other countries were conquered 
by Rudradaman sometime before the year 72 ( = 150 A. D.) The 
Andhau inscriptions merely show that one of these, Cutch, was in posses- 
sion of Rudrad&man as early as the year 52 (130 A. D.) But how does 
it follow that the other countries, to which not even the slightest 
reference is made in the Andhau Inscriptions, were also conquered 
at the same time? There is nothing to warrant the assumption that 


ee TSI m e m 
(2 Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, Cambray's Edition Vol. 1 
pP. 45: | 
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all the countries mentioned in the Girnār Inscription were conquered 
by Rudradiman at one and the same time. He might have conquered 
Cutch, which-was furthest from the Mahratta countries, as early as the 
year $2, and the other countries during the interval between that date 
and the year 72 in which the Girnār Inscription was composed. The 
conquest of Cutch does not even show that Rudradáman had already 
entered into a struggle with the Andhra kings for the reconquest of 
Kshatrapa territories, for Cutch is not included in the list of territories 
conquered by Gautamiputra  Sátakarpi and there is no evidence to 
show that he or any Andhra king did ever conquer it. For all we 
know, therefore, the Andhra kings might have been in possession, in 
the year 52, of all the territories wrested from the Kshatrapas by king 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

(3) Mr. Banerji holds that “It is certain that PujumAyi was the 
contemporary of Chasfana ; therefore his father Gautamiputra Satakarni 
belongs to a much earlier period than Rudradüman, the grandson of 
Chashfana" (p.p. 287-288) The obvious implication is, of course, 
that the date of Gautamiputra  Satakargi must be pushed back consi- 
derably before 130 A. D. the earliest recorded date of RudradAman. 

The thing which Mr. Banerji holds as certoin is, however, far from 
being so. I have had occasion to refer to this point in my article on 
“The date of Chasfana" (J. A. S. B. 1914, p. 225) but apparently it has ~ 
escaped the notice of Mr. Banerji, I find no reason to alter the views 
I had there expressed viz. that it does not necessarily follow that the two 
kings whom Ptolemy mentioned, in passing, in connection with two cities 
were contemporaries. The only fair deduction from Ptolemy's remark 
would be that both of them had ruled within the memory of the generation 
to which Ptolemy belonged, or from which he got his latest report 
about India. 

Another point also suggests itself to me in this connection, "The 
actual wording used in the Cutch inscriptions of RudradAman are "RAjho 
ChAshfanasa YsAmotikaputrasa Rājñħño  RudradAmasa Jayadaimaputrasa 
varshe dvipamichase' $o. 2. sses.: .."" As has been observed by 
Mr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Banerji, the absence of any connecting link 
between the two names makes the records difficult to — understand. 
Mr. Bhandarkar has removed the difficulty by supplying the word 


ie gee ee MH MÀ 
(3) I adopt the final rendering of Mr, Banerji in Ep. Ind. Vol. xiv, p. 23. 
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'Pautrasa' after “Ysimotikaputrasa’ and Mr, Banerji has accepted this 
emendation, It is, however, difficult to think that all the five inscriptions 
should commit a similar mistake, In any case an emendation is necessary 
only in those cases where the text as it actually stands offers no meaning 
atall, Here, however, the actual text properly means that in the year 52 
both Chashfana and Rudrad&man ruled conjointly. Mr. Bhandarkar has 
himself adduced several arguments to show that Jaydaman did not 
succeed his father as a ruler. It may be supposed, therefore, that 
Jaydaman predeceased his father and the latter, when old and infirm, 
associated his grandson with himself in the sovereignty of the kingdom. 
In any case this is the plain inference to be derived from the inscriptions 
and there seems to be no reason for emending their texts unless it can 
be shown to be opposed to established facts. Now according to this 
view Pulumayi and Chashtana might be contemporaries of each other 
either in 130 A.D. or sometime after that.* 


ee ee a a 
(4) Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has accepted this suggestion (/nd. Ant. 
1918 P 83, fn. 78) but Mr. R. D, Banerji has severely criticised the view 
(Ep. fnd. Vol. xvi, p. 22). He remarks that "Apart from the possibility of 
such an event in India, nobody ever having thought or tried to prove 
ec uds reigns of two monarchs except Messrs. Bhandarkar, there is sufficient 
evidence in the Andhau Inscriptions themselves to prove that the Author 
the record was quite ignorant as to the exact relationship between 
Cháüshtana and Rudradüman," 


As to the first point, the cases of the joint rule of Strato I and Strato II 
“(Cambridge History p. 553), Azes | and Azilises, Azilises and Ares II (Ibid, 
.572) Venones and Spalahores, Vonones and Spalagadames (lbid p. 574) 
Rajendra and Rájàdhirája Chola are enough to repudiate the dogmatic views 
of Mr. Banerji. It may be noted in uec Mens in t908 Mr. — 
himself tried to prove the conjoint reigns of nishka and Huvishka (/nd. 
Ant. 1908, p. 61). 


The second contention of Mr. Banerji vis. that the author of the inscrip- 
tion did not know the exact relationship between — Cháshtana and 
HRudradáman can hardly be taken seriously, author of the inscription 
has referred to Chüshtana as the son of Ysimotika and Rudradáman as 
the son of Jayadáman; so he knew the genealogy of the family from 
beyond Cháshtana's time, and yet we are to suppose that he was ignorant 
of the relationship between Chàshtana and Rudradáman. And Mr. Banerji 
finds sufficient evidence thereof in. the fact that the writer of the inscription 
simply used the title ‘Rajan’ and not ‘Rajan kshatrapa’ before Chüshtana 
nd udradáman. Mr. nerji obviously forgets that such a thing is not 
very unusual, Apart from the commonsense view that when a ruler has more 
than one title, sometimes one may be omitted, one need only refer to the case 
of —— who is referred to as 'Rüjan and kshatrapa' in his in 
but simply as Rájan in his coins, It is needless to discuss any further the 
absurd position taken up by Mr. Banerji. One is sappia to repeat what 
Prof. Lüders wrote about certain views Mr. Banerji, ‘Surely the pages of 
Epigraphia Indica are not meant for such disquisitions', 
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It will thus appear that all the contentions of Mr. Banerji stand on 
extremely weak basis and as such he cannot be said to have been 
successful in invalidating the conclusions of Mr. Rapson. 

I next turn to a consideration. of the views put forward by Prof. 
Bhandarkar. The two important points on which this scholar differs 
from Mr. Rapson are briefly these. 

(1) That Gautamiputra SáAtakarpi and  Pulumüyi were reigning 
simultaneously, the latter as viceroy in the Deccan and the former as 
supreme ruler, but at his old capital Dh&nyakata (p. 69)* 

(2) The Satakarni of the Girnar Inscription who was twice defeated 
by Rudradáman cannot possibly be any other than Gautamiputra 
Batakarnpi. 

As regards the first, Mr. R. D. Banerji, in his paper referred to. above, 
has adduced several cogent arguments to prove that it is impossible to 
maintain Mr. Bhandarkas's views in this respect. (pp. 279 ff). To these 
I may add what I think to be the real facts about the cave no, 3 at Nasik 
on which Prof. Bhandarkar has based his theory. It appears that the 
cave was constructed either in, or sometime before, the 18th year of 
Gautamiputra SAtakarpi and consecrated in the joint name of the king 
and his mother. This clearly follows from the inscriptions nos. 4 and 5 
(Ep. Ind. VIII pp 71,73). The important portion of the inscription 
No. 5 is thus translated by Senart :— 

"Order of the king, to be made over to SAmaka, the officer at 
Govadhana. In the name of the king Satakayi Gotamiputra and of the 
king's queen-mother," whose son is living, Samaka, the officer at 
Govadbhana...........* shall be told thus: '"we have here on mount 
Tiraghu formerly given to the mendicant ascetics dwelling in the cave 
which is a pious gift of ours, a field in the village of Kakhadi". 

Prof. Bhandarkar remarks on this passage as follows : “what is worthy 
of note here is that cave no. 3 in which the inscription is engraved, 
is spoken of by Gautamiputra as a pious gift of his to the Buddhist 
mendicants”. Mr, Banerji also accepts the same view when he remarks 
that "from another insciption on the eastern wall of the verandah we 
learn that the king Gautamiputra Satkarài claims this cave to be his 





ae rT A. PS ER NE IET TET UICE > 
: Br. R. A. S. Vol. xxiii, The pager in the text reler to this 
85624 Ioan. Bhandarkar has since elaborated his views in an article in 


Indian Antiquary, 1918 p. p. 69ff. 
(6) The italics are my own, 
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own religious gift."* Both these distinguished scholars thus look upon 

the passage as denoting that the cave was a gift of Gautamiputra alone.” 

But what is then the significance of th preamble that the royal 

officer was to be told so and so in the name of the king as well as that 

of the queen-mother. If the gift had been that of the king alone there 

was no necessity to introduce the name of the queen-mother. To my 

mind it appears quite clear from the inscription that the queen-mother 

had some share in the gift of the cave and this view is strengthened 

by the inscription no. 2 on the same cave where we are expressly told 

that the great queen Gotami Balasiri, "caused the cave to be made 

—  — quite equal to the divine mansions.” These two statements can only 

3 - - be reconciled either in the way I have stated i. e. by looking upon the 

=- cave as a joint gift of the king and the queen-mother or by accepting 

the views of Mr. Banerji that the cave was dedicated by Gautamiputra 

P n or before the 18th year of his reign, and subsequently after his death, 

—— his mother caused the cave to be enlarged by adding chambers, which 

she claimed to be her own  benefaction.* The two views may be again 

reconciled by supposing that the original cave was a joint gift of thc 

-~ king and his mother but chambers were subsequently added to it by 
~ the mother alone. 

The manner in which Prof, Bhandarkar seeks to reconcile the two 

pem _is not quite clear to me, Thus he remarks : “But, as the long inscription 

MS in it informs us, the cave itself was caused to be made and dedicated 








Tht 








(7). op. cit. p. 282. 


(8) Prof. Dr. R, Bhandarkar notes in his last article that Gautamiputra 
"was the donor along with his mother." 


| (9) Prof. Bhandarkar who has personally inspected the caves is of opinion, 

© both from the position of the inscriptions and the engineering point of view, 
that it is almost impossible to believe that the different parts of the cave 
could have been constructed in different times, It appears, , however, that the 
Inscriptions nos 4 and 5, which mention Gautamfputra Sáütakarni are incised 
on the east wall of the veranda, while the inscriptions nos. 2 and 3 which refer 
to the gift of Gautamiputra’s mother and son are engraved on the back wall 
of the veranda above the entrance Æp. Jnd. VIII p. p. 60,65,71,73). There 
is nothing therefore in the position of the Inscriptions which precludes 
the view that the veranda was excavated during the reign of Gautamiputra 
and the inner chambers constructed in that of his successor. As regards 
the engineering point it remains to be explained by means of cogent 
arguments, why the simple operation of extending the cave by excavating 
further into the rock could not have been undertaken by the workmen of 
Pulumáüyi, On this point see Mr. Banerji’s second art in J. R. A. S. 
1925, pp. 1 ff, which fully corroborates the above view. 


1$ 
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to them by his mother Gautami in the regnal year 19 of his son, 
Pulumáyi. If cave no. 3, as we have thus seen, was granted in the 19th 
year of Pulumifyi’s reign, and if in the year 24 his father Gautamiputra 
speaks of it as his own pious gift, is not the conclusion irresistible that 
Gautamiputra was living when the cave in question was made over to 
the Buddhist monks i.e. in Pulumiiyi's toth regnal year, and that the 
year 24 of the other inscription, although it records a donation of 
Gautamiputra, must be referred not to his, but to Pulumayi's reign ?" 
(op, cit. p. 71). 

But even if we assume that Gautamiputra was living when the cave 
was made over to the Buddhist monks by his mother, how does it explain 
the fact that both the son and the mother claim the cave to be his or her 
own pious gift ? | 

It may be argued that if we look upon the cave as a joint gift of 
Gautamiputra and his mother both of them must have been living in 
the 19th regnal year of Pulum&yi when the cave is said to have been 
caused to be made and dedicated to the Buddhi-t monks according 
to the Ins. No. 2.2° Now this inscription records the gift of the cave 
to the Bhadavaniyas and the grant of a village to the latter in the 19th 
year of Pujumayi. It also mentions that the cave was caused to be 
made quite equal to the divine mansions', but there is nothing to show 
that it was so caused in the same year. Nay, we are in a position to 
prove definitely that it was certainly caused to be made before the 19th 
year of Pulumayi, for we have an inscription (no. 4) on the wall of the 
same cave, dated in the year 18, and whether it refers to the reign of 
Gautamiputra or Pulumayi, it is certainly earlier than the 19th year of 
Pulumayi. It may be concluded, therefore, that the cave (either the whole 
or a part of it) was certainly excavated before the 19th year of Pulum&yi 
and it was possibly consecrated in the joint name of. Gautamiputra and 
his mother. In any case Prof. Bhandarkar's argument quoted above 
cannot be maintained and there remain to be dealt with only the two 
arguments of Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar quoted with approval by Prof. 
Bhandarkar. (op. cit. p. 69). 

Referring to the fact that 'Gotami' is spoken of as the mother of a 
king and the grandmother of a king, Dr. Bhandarkar argucs that if the 
object of the writer was to represent Balasri’s special claim to honour, 


(40) This argument has been adduced by Prof, Bhandarkar in 
last named article (p. 82). * 
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that is better served by supposing that her son and grandson were great 
kings at one and the same time. Now, in the first place, there is no 
reason to assume that the writer of the inscription had in view any 
special claim to honour, far less that it was his object to represent the 
same, When he used the expression “the mother of a great king and 
the grandmother of a great king". He might have made a simple 
statement of facts. But can it be denied that it really was a special 
claim to honour that Bala$ri was mother of a great king and grand- 
mother of a great king, though not at the same time? Almost every 
royal mother is of course both the one and the other but it falls to the 
lot of very few to sec that they are such. It may very well be that the 
real claim to honour advanced, if at all, on behalf of Balafri, was, not 
that her son and grandson were king at the same time, but that she 
lived long enough to witness the glorious reigns of both. Secondly 
Dr. Bhandarkar argues that “If  Pulumáy: became king only after 
Gautamiputra" the latter must havé died nineteen years before the 
dedication of the temple and it certainly is not what one acquainted 
with the manner and motive of Hindu inscription writers would expect 
thata king who had been dead for nineteen years should be highly 
extolled in the inscription and the reigning king altogether passed over 
in silence.” It must be noticed, however, that the present case is an 
exceptional one, the like of which is to be hardly met with anywhere else. 
The inscription purports to be the sentiment of one who does not owe 
the same allegiance to the reigning king as an ordinary subject would, 
and is not therefore under a similar obligation to extol his virtues or 
valour. While, on the other hand, the dead king to whom no reference 
would ordinarily be made by any subject of his successor was her dear 
and beloved son, the memory of whose prowess was perhaps all that 
was left to console her in her old age and decrepit condition, Full 
nineteen summers had indeed passed by since the death of that valiant 
hero. Butthe tale of his valour and victories certainly lived in the 
memory of the populace no less than in the fond heart of the old 
mother. She was now dedicating in the holy Trira$mi mountain, the 
very mountain that was won back to the family by the valiant arms of 
her son, a cave which either wholly or in part was possibly excavated 
by and consecrated in the joint name of herself and her son, It was 
an occasion on which the memories of her son would most naturally be 
revived and it was a worthy place to have his career of conquest and 
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glories recorded in detail. And as we have said above the peculiarity 
of the case explains the absence of any sort of reference to the reigning 
king. Another explanation is afforded by a passing remark of 
Mr. Rapson,*? He says that the manner in which the conquests of 
Gautamiputra are narrated seems to indicate that these had recently 
passed away from the family. So, very likely, the inscription was 
written soon after Rudradáman had reconquered all those territories, 
and when the vanquished pride would most naturally fall back upon 
the memory of past glories, as the only means to soothe itself, 

I have thus disposed of all the arguments advanced by Prof. 
Bhandarkar and there remains therefore no ground for the conclusion 
that Gautamiputra and  Pulumüyi reigned simultaneously in different 
parts of the empire.'* 

I next turn to the second proposition advanced by Prof. Bhandarkar 
vis., that the Satakarpi of the Girnar Inscription who was twice 
defeated by Rudradaman cannot possibly be any other than 
Gautamiputra SáAtakarpi. His argument may be stated in his own 
words. "It has just been shown that in 52  Rudradáman had 
vanquished  S'ütakarpi and retaken his ancestral dominions. ‘This 
Satakarni must, therefore, be the one who flourished before 52” 
and “it was he [Gautamiputra S@takarni] who was living before 
52" (p. 69). It may be at once conceded that the conclusion certainly 
follows from the premises. It has been already shown, however, that 
the main premise itself is erroneous (see pp. 109-10). Prof. Bhandarkar 
argues : "It will thus be seen from the wording of the Cutch Inscriptions 
of Rudradiman quoted above (vfs Rājño Chashtanasa Ghsamotika 
putrasa rājño Rudrad&masa Jayadimaputrasa Varshe dvi pamchü$e 50,2 
phaguna bahulasa dvitiyám 15,2) that in the year 52 he was, like his 
grandfather, rulling over the dominions of his dynasty — Rudradàman 
thus must have defeated SAtakarpi and regained his ancestral territory 
before 52" (op. cit. pp. 63—69), 

But as I have already remarked, an inscription which merely proves 
that Rudradiman was ruling over Cutch in the year $2, cannot be 
adduced as a proof that Rudradaman had vanquished S@takarni and 


(11) Rapson's "Andhra Coins", p. XXXVIII, 


(12) The assumption also involved some incongruities which haye M 
pointed out by Mr. Banerji (op. cit. p. 281). 
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retaken his ancestral dominions before the year $2, more so as Cutch 
could have been brought into subjection without any fight with the 
Sitakarnis, there being nothing to show that it did ever belong to them. 

There is thus no necessity to assume that the Andhra king defeated 
by Rudradaman must have lived before 52, and as Pulumáyi was the 
Andhra king who occupied the throne during the period between c. 
130 and c. 152 A. D. he may be taken as the opponent of Rudradaman 
as described in his Girndr Inscription. The history of the period may 
therefore be reconstructed somewhat as follows :— 

Nahapüna was defeated by Gautamiputra Satakarni sometime after 
124 A. D., when his family probably became extinct. For a time most 
of the Ksatrapa territories passed into the hands of the conqueror who 
survived his conquest for more than 6 years. A rival family of Ksatrapas, 
founded by Chashtana, however, soon rose into importance and under 
its able leader Rudradüman gradually reconquered most of the lost 
territories. The reconquest was probably facilitated by the fact that 
the valiant Gautamiputra had died in the meantime, leaving the reins 
of Government to a weak successor. The story of this renewed struggle 
cannot be described in detail, but it seems certain that by the year 159 
A. D. or thereabouts i, e in less than 20 years after the death of 
Gautamiputra, his successor was twice defeated by Rudradaman with the 
loss of Konkan and other territories north of Nerbudda that were 
conquered by his valour. There is no reason to suppose that the renewed 
struggle was commenced by Rudradáman during the life-time of 
Gautamiputra, and for all we know it was probably commenced at the 
time of his successor. The net result of the struggle that thus extended 
over two generations was the liberation of the Northern MahürAshfra 
country from the yoke of the foreigners. It also appears that the two 
ruling dynasties were bound by some ties of relationship though its 
exact nature cannot be determined,** 


13) No hypothesis can be built upon the fragmentary Kanheri Inscription 
of Sateraka, as its purport cannot be made out with any certainty, 


(N.B. This paper was originally written in 1918. Mr. Banerji has since 
published a second article in J. R. A. S, 1925 pp, 1 ff. But practically all 
the points, excepting arguments based on palaeography, have been dealt with 
in this paper. I omit these last, as it is my object to prove that Mr. Rapson's 
conclusions cannot be assailed on historical grounds. The palaeographical 
discussions require a separate treatment altogether. While I keep an open 
mind as regards the palaeographic test I am convinced that Mr. Banerji 
has failed to substantiate his position on merely historical grounds, | 








THE ASOKAN LAW OF SCHISM 


[Dr. RApHA Kumup MOoOKERJEE M.A., P.R.S., Ph.p.] 


The S&rnath Pillar Edict and the Pillar Edicts at KausambI and 
Sanchi form a group by themselves by their reference to the common 
subject of schism in the Samgha, and to the king's measures to prevent 
and punish it. In these edicts, Asoka appears in the role of the ‘Head 
of the Church and Defender of the Faith’ as it were, but it must be 
noted that this role was not assumed by Asoka by an autocratic exercise 
of his sovereign powers, but was forced on him by the injunctions of 
the very faith he followed. Indeed, Asoka's attitude towards schism 
is determined and dictated by the Buddhist canonical law on the subject. 
This law seems to have developed by stages which may be traced in 
some of the sacred texts of early Buddhism. 

These texts describe different degrees in the offences leading up to 
schism, as well as degrees in their punishments. The Afasdvagga 
[X. 1, 6, etc.], for instance, mentions in an ascending order differences, 
among the members of a Samgha as ‘altercation (bhandanam), contention 
(kalaha), discord (vigraha), quarrel (vivada), division (samgha-bheda), 
disunion ( samghar&ji), separation (samghavavatthánam), and schism 
(samghanAnAkaranam) or dissolution of the samgha. Again, in CAu//a- 
vagga, VII. s, disunion (samgharAji) is distinguished from schism proper 
(samghabheda). Disunion can happen only in smaller samghas of members 
numbering from four to nine. A schism means a break-up of a samgha 
of more than nine members, It is caused by a difference of opinion on 
18 points concerning (a) what is or what is not Dhamma (4) what is 
or what is not Vinaya (¢) what has or has not been (i) taught and spoken 
(ii) practised and (iii) ordained by the TathAyata and (4) offences and 
rules regarding them [/. VII. 5, 2; AfaAáv., X. 5, 4,5]. The same 
points are mentioned again in CAui/ay., IV. 14, 2. as creating a Vivdda, 
but a distinction in made between Vivdda and satmgAabAeda. In a 
Vivada, the point at issue was to be decided finally by the Samgha, 
and there the matter must rest. The dissenter must bow to the decision 
of the Samgha. But sometimes a difference of opinion may be pressed 
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too far, either honestly, or with an evil intention, knowing that it would 
in either case result in the samghabheda. The intention to cause a 
samghabheda is absent in a VivAdadhikarana, 

There were also certain legal restraints imposed upon the attempts 
at causing samghabheda, These attempts were valid only from a 
member of the samgha who was under no disability (pakatatta), who 
belonged to the same community (samiina samivásaka), and who resided 
within the same boundary (samünasimayathita) Next, the vivada 
could not be placed before a samgha of less than 9 members, as already 
stated, i.e., the samgha should be large enough to admit of 4 members 
to cach side of the dispute, and of the ninth member who was the 
Salaka-gAhapaka, Thus to produce a schism there should be at least 
four regular bhiksus to agree on the point raised, and bring it before 
a chapter of nine with pourpose prepense to cause a division, whether 
knowing that the point was wrong or doubtful [CAuar. VM. s, s], 
or believing it, without due deliberation, to be right [75. 5, 6]. It appears 
from | C/Au//av., VIL. s, 6, that the latter position was not condemned. 
Secession from conviction or conscientious objection was not condemned. 
There was no embargo laid on honest differences of opinion, on freedom 
of thought. ! 

Along with the offences leading towards samghabheda or dissolution 
of the samgha and schism, the texts contemplate different degrees and 
grades of penalty corresponding to such offences. -The first punishment 
inflicted on a schismatic is that of JVissdrana, or his temporary removal 
from the samgha [Mażāv. X. 5, 14], during which he was subjected to 
Parivàsa, or living apart, for 5 or ro days, and Manatta or living under 
restraint for 6 days, as laid down in the  PafimokAha, Samghdadisesa, 13. 
His restoration, Osürana, was permitted, if the accused expressed his 
acknowledgment of the guilt. [ MaZàáv. i^] 

We may also note in this connection that the Pétimokkha brings the 
promotion of samghabheda under the class of samghadisesa offences, i. e, 
offences for which atonement from beginning to end can be granted only 
by the samgha. The offence, according to the same text, is. defined as (a) 
causing division (Cheda) in the samgha that is at union (samagga) j 
(b) persistently raising issues calculated to cause division. The offence 
may be commited by a single bhikgu or by a number of bhiksus, as 
his partisans, who would then be equally guilty with him. Thus though 
the offence against the samgha is sufficiently serious, it is not visited by the 
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extreme penalty of permanent expulsion in the Z'ü/imokAAa which may 
be taken to lay down the carlier form of the law. The JPá/ímok;a 
would reserve the extreme penalty for Parüjika sins, the offences 
against morality such as adultery, theft, murder, or frauds (by claiming 
superhuman powers). 

The extreme penalty for schism is, however, laid down in AfaAávaega, 
I. 60, 67 and 69. It is called »ásama, which is definitive and permanent 
expulsion from the samgha, and is to be distinguished from (a) suspension 
or temporary excommunication, w444efana, for a bhiksu refusing to admit 
or atone for the offence commited or to renounce a false doctrine [ £^. I. 
79] ; and (b) temporay banishment, fai/djana, for bhiksus guilty of causing 
by their conduct scandal to the samgha. Both (a) and (b) may however, 
be revoked on repentance [/?. ; Muñāu. X. 6]. 

It is difficult to see what kind or degree of schism or samgha bheda 
and of the punishment of expulsion are meant by Asoka in his use of the 
expressions Me/ave and anapasast avdsayiye in the edicts in question. 
If he was for complete and irrevocable expulsion of the heretical monks, 
he must be understood to have taken his stand upon the three passages 
of the Afasdvagga cited above, together with a fourth passage, Afahdva III. 
11,5, Which describes as a ‘grievous sin’ the causing of divisions (bheda) 
in the samgha and permits the good bhiksu to dissociate himself from the 
heretics who commit this sin. 

Along with the deportation of the heretical monks to non-monastic 
residences (aniivAsa), Asoka inflicts upon them the further penalty 
of disrobing them, replacing their yellow, by white robes. For this 
punishment there is no canonical sanction, unless it is implied in the 
mere fact of the expulsion of the monks from the monasteries. Some 
of the Asokan legends, however, relate actual cases of Asoka enforcing 
this penal code of his Edicts against schismatics. Thus the AfiAdvanmsa 
(v. 270) relates how Asoka once arranged an assembly of the community 
of bhiksus in its full numbers’ in the Asokframa. He then called to 
him in turn the bhiksus of the several confessions and asked them: "Sir, 
what did the Blessed one teach?" And they each expounded their 
wrong doctrine, And all there adherents did the king cause to be 
expelled from the Order (upapabhajesi) In the Samantapasddtka, 
Buddhaghosa records the further fact that Asoka expelled those heretical 
monks after giving them white robes (setakAnivalthani datva). Thus 
once more the legends have confirmed the inscriptions of Asoka by 
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their mention of practical application. of the law of the Edicts against 
schism to concrete cases, ; 

It is interesting to note in conclusion that this Buddhist law relating 
to schism has its counterpart in the Brahminical law, according to which 
mischief-makers who tried to create or foment dissensions in the village 
communities and assemblies were punished by banishment. It was the 
traditional duty of the king to uphold the laws, agreements and the 
constitution (samaya) by which the various local bodies, groups, and 
communities, such as Kula, Jati, Janapada, or samgha, organised and 
governed themselves, and to punish those who violated them by deportation 
[See the smriti texts quoted in my Zeca! Government in Ancient India, 
and Edition, Oxford. | 

Thus the spiritual sovereignty assumed and asserted in the e edicts by 
Asoka was not something which he had arrogated to himself as an 
arbitary autocrat, but had behind it the sanction of both Brahminical and 
Buddhist Law. 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON BUDDHIST AKT IN INDIA 


[ Pror. K. Saunpers LiTT. D. |} 


One of the greatest services which Sir Asutosh Mookherjee did to India 
was to seta group of her scholars free to study her great past He 
realized that Indian scholarship was faced with a great task —almost 
neglected. And much remains to do. i 

The west is perhaps more awake to-day to the beauty and valve of 
Ancient Indian Art than India herself! Many European books are being 
published which suggest that the period of neglect is over and that the 
west has overcome its first repulsion from that which was strange. In 
India, on the other hand, there are, I think, relatively few who know the 
great things of this Art from any first-hand acquaintance with them. 
There is, of course, the group of scholars working so ably in thé 
Archwological Department, to whom we are all deeply indebted ; and 
there area few others ; but the fact remains that educated India asa 
whole pays comparatively little attention to her ancient treasures. To 
take a simple example—we have recently been presented with a book 
which describes the journey to Ajant& as though it were a long and 
perilous pilgrimage. The writer, a Bengali Artist, has written with 
great charm, and has given usa vivid account of the hardships and 
dangers of his adventure, Yet one is continually meeting tourists from 
the west who make this trip as a matter of course ; and a very simple 
and delightful trip it is. Ajant& is in fact accessible within fifteen 
hours of landing in Bombay ; and if one has the necessary permission from 
the Nizam's Government, its splendours can be seen under ideal conditions. 
The Curator of the caves is an artist of no mean distinction,—Mr. Syed 
Ahmed ; and with his enthusiasm and expert knowledge to guide, one 
can learn a very great deal about the nature and motives of Buddhist art, 
with almost no preliminary training. 

No one can know India who does not study this art ; and it cannot be 
studied merely in Museums. How little do the stones of Amravati in 
the British Museum and at Madras tell one who has not visited some 
great stupa like that of S&nchi. Even the Bahrut rail in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta speaks with no living voice until one has seen its 
Jatakas in their true setting as at Ajanta or Sanchi. | 
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To enter the great horse-shoe-shaped valley of Ajanta, with its 
long circle of caves, is to have the eye of the imagination opened, and 
to see once more the long procession of the Brothers of The Yellow 
Robe, making the fradaksina round these great chaityas : it is to hear 
echoes of their mournful chants resounding from these vaulted roofs : 
Sabbd Diksha ; Sabba Ancicé ; "allis sorrowful, for all is transient," This 
is the lesson of these glorious frescose. Here monks themselves, or 
artists at their bidding, have sought to bring home to themselves and to 
the masses, this, the central theme of their religion, Itis the contrast 
between the vain show and pomp of the world and the abiding satisfactions 
of the spirit. 

Puzzled at first at finding so much that is sensuous in these haunts of 
the monk, so many lovely women with their charms scarcely veiled, so 
joyous a panorama of nature, with its animals, trees and flowers, so frank 
an acceptance of the facts or legends of the early life of Sakyamuni, the 
mind soon comes to realize that all this is but a foil to set forth the 
calm repose and self-control of the central figure. It is to show us the 
beauty of Nirvápa that we are first shown the sensuous beauty of the 
world. That the artists enjoyed both we need not doubt. They were men 
leading unnatural lives, and they painted fair women with something of 
the same joy with which menatthe North Pole discuss a good dinner ; 
but their motive was to call men away from the lure of the senses to 
inner self-mastery. 

And these scenes brought home to them the questions of motive. Why 
did the Great Hero resist such temptations to power on the one hand 
and to pleasure on the other? Very soon the Buddhist mind answered 
this question in two ways, While it was no doubt for the sake of his own 
salvation from Samsāra, it was also out of pity of mankind— Zo£assa 
Anukampaya. And so they began to draw upon the Jataka stories. From 
over five hundred and fifty they chose a few which embody the central 
theme of self-sacrifice. On three of the four gates of the chief Stupa at 
Sanchi we find the Chchaddanta Jataka, the story of the six-tusked 
elephant who as the Buddha-to-be yielded up his tusks to the envious 
queen of Benares. This story appears again in a gorgeous fresco at 
Ajanta, now almost destroyed and by hooliganism; and, side by side 
with it are to be found the Mahakapi and the Vessantara Jatakas, which 
teach the same lesson. These are the famous stories of the great-hearted 
Monkey-king who gave his life for his tribe, and of the Generous Prince 
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who kept nothing for himself—not even wife and children and they recur 
at Bárhut, Sánchi and Amravati. No doubt, the earliest sculptors of 
the Asokan period influenced the sculptures of the Andhra and Gupta 
periods ; but, at any rate, they all understood the meaning of these noble 
stories, which are the living. core of popular Buddhism to-day, and which 
might well be more widely used in the schools of Asia to bring home the 
great lessons of service and self-lessness. 

‘These, then, are the two central themes of early Buddhist art ; the 
beauty of Nirvana, like moonlight in contrast with the garish glare of 
the noon day sun; the beauty of the life of sacrifice for the sake of 
others. With these great thoughts in mind, the artists set themselves 
to paint. And their works reveal also careful study and clear under- 
standing of the beauty of the human form, and of Nature's loveliness. 
What is there more lovely in religious art than the figures of the young 
wife and child of S&kyamuni as they bow before the Princely Monk, in 
Cave Lat Ajantà ? They have come to ask for their rights as wife and 
child ; they remain to worship his spiritual greatness. Inthe same spirit 
the sculptures of Amravati show usin an exquisite medallion the contrast 
between the mad elephant trampling and slaughtering his way through 
the city, until meeting the Master, he kneels at his feet and takes the 
dust off them. Such is the contrast between the whirlpool of the senses 
and the calm of the spirit—between the changing and the changeless ! 
And deeper stillin the philosophy of these artists is the old Indian 
contrast of the one behind the many. From Ajanta to Borobodur this 
thought shines through Buddhist no less than through Hindu art. 
Borobodur is perhaps the most perfect expression of it. We pass through 
gallery after gallery of Jataka scenes, or of the "play-life" of the Lalita 
Vistara ; we rise past images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas until we come 
on the central platform to the one behind the many—the simple form of 
the historic SAkyamuni on his Diamond Throne. This is the purpose of 
the great Mahayüna Scripture,—the SaddAarma Pundarika—which sets 


forth the one way behind the many, and the one historic Buddha as the 


inner meaning of the many Buddhas. It was artists of this school who 
produced the frescose of Ajanta. As the sun sets the Curator will 
guide you to the largest of the frescoes. Here the setting sun lights 
up the figure of the historic Sakyamuni in the inner shrine, and the two 
glorious forms of the Bodhisattvas—Padmapani and Vajrapüni—lotus and 
vajra in hand. These superb figures serve but as door-keepers, pointing 
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on to the great Hero, seated on bis diamond-throne. Such also is the 
plan of the great Buddhist temples in China and Japan; and the 
student will find at Horiuji in Japan echoes and influences which are 
unmistakeable. 

All this may be obvious to the scholar ; yet far too much time has 
been spent secking to prove the foreign influence at work in this art ; 
and, it has been too little emphasised that from Barhut to Borobodur and 
from Ajantā to Honuj, it is essentially a national [ndian art, developing 
by clear and recognisable stages. Even of the art of Mathura we may say 
that while it is somewhat influenced by that of the Frontier, itis still 
more evident that it is of the the same stock as that of the Asokan period 
and of the later Guptas. Again if India borrowed, she also gave freely. 
This is clear at Borobodur and  Horiuji, to say nothing of Chinese 
Turkestan and Cambodia, That she borrowed is evidence of vitality ; 
that she borrowed such bad art as that of the Greeco-Roman artisans 
whose work is reflected in most of the Gandhfira Sculptures, is evidence 
of feeble vitality ; she was wise in turning back to more truly native forms 
of art. 

Having visited Ajant& the mind is prepared to receive the impressions 
of another supreme work of art only a night's journey away—which like 
Ajantá, has been reserved for posterity by the skill of archwologists, 
albeit at the eleventh hour. Sanchi should be seen first in the opalescent 
light of an early spring morning ; and, again at sunset with its fine 
sandstone aglow with rosy colour. How superb areits gateways with 
their solid yet airy grace, and their long Elephant processions, and 
their pageants of early Indian society. Itisa great art and with the 
Curator Mr. Ghosal to guide one or with Sir John “Marshall's masterly 
"Guide to Sanchi" there is nothing one can not see well in a day's visit. 

And the roots of this art always reminds us of India itself : they 
may be traced deep down in her soil by comparing Stupa H with 
its flat reliefs and its awkward anatomy with the grace of the deeply 
incised figures of the main Stupa. Whatever foreign influences may 
have been at work this is "essentially a national art, having its roots 
in the heart and faith of the people, and giving cloquent expression 
to their spiritual beliefs and intuitive sympathy with nature." So 
writes Sir John Marshall in. his work of restoration here and his work 
at Taxila is beyond praise, May the torch which he and Sir Asutosh 
have lit be handed on till Indian scholarship shines ever more brightly. 





ABOUT THE OLD POLITICAL LITERATURE OF INDIA . 
AND THE VARIOUS WRITERS | 


[ Proressor Dr. Juris Jory, Ph.D., D.Litt, M,R.A.S. (Hony) ]. ~ 


Since I reported at the meeting of Heidelberg, 1:911, about the 
International Union, making comparisons between jurisprudence and 
political economy concerning the contents of the newly discovered 
old Indian book of instruction on Kaufiliya’s Arthafastra, quite a 
number of writings dealing with this work have come into existence, 
partly in Europe and in yet a greater extent in the land of its origin. 
By this keen interest in the obscure Sanskrit text, which is by no means 
easy to understand and which, in spite of all the learned investigations 
and researches, remains in many ways obscure still, as also the interest 
regarding the whole political literature of old India, is brought out the great 
importance of this literature which shows us the native culture of India 
in quite a new light. 

Among the Indian investigators, to whose works I will confine myself 
in the following report, the most distinguished for bold outlines is 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, a Bengalee, who in his numerous works, 
English, German and French, draws intellectual parallels between old 
Indian theories and the teachings of European thinkers, with which he 
has made himself familiar. Sarkar's political aims are far-reaching and 
he upholds the idea of expelling all European nations from his Young Asia, 
to organize native kingdoms, no matter under what conditions and 
administration. The tendency to colonize and the autocracy of the 
white races should give way to a complete equalisation of the white 
and coloured races, as has already been demanded by the Japanese Consul 
at the Congress of Versailles. To Germany, which, through the loss of 
colonies, is excluded from the ranks of colonial powers, he assigns by 
this pan-Asiatic policy, an active part; in her predicted struggle for 
freedom she must unite with the nations whose aim is the same, as Egypt, 
Persia, Afghanistan and India. These tendencies agree with the efforts 
of Young Asia, according to some Chinese statesmen,’ 


(1) B. K. Sarkar. 
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Sarkar protests rigorously against the one-sided conception to 
consider India as the wonderland of mysticism and proves his view by 
quoting the German writers of romance, who believed to have found 
in India their paradise, the land of their dreams. From the old political 
literature of. India one can conjecture that it was a highly organized 
country, having an extensive government hierarchy with fixed salaries, 
an enlightened despotism, large armies, a state industry combining sea 
and land commerce, (economic) political and religious societies, The 
ancient Indians fortified the towns, and agriculture, mining and industry 
were highly developed. Their cotton industry was a very ancient one, 
since even the mummies of Egypt were swathed in Indian cottons. 

About the origin of the monarchical government in the world, we learn 
from the ancient Indian politicians that in primitive times Afa/syanydya 
was prevalent, which permitted the strong to overpower the weak, just as 
the big fish devour the little ones, For this reason men chose the prime 
ancestor Manu as their sovereign (ruler) and in return for his protection, 
they gave him the sixth part of the harvest and the tenth part of the 
goods sold. Sarkar compares the Indian's right of fishing with the natural 
condition mentioned by Hobbes & Spinoza, which also consists in anarchy 
and in a universal warfare. According to the Indian interpretation, the 
kings alone had the power to inflict penalties which put an end to this state 
of thing, and he compares this power with the teaching of the doctors 
of the church, which points out that the government of kings is the 
consequence of the sinfulness of mankind and is to be considered as a 
punishment from Ged for the crimes of men. Taking politics in a wider 
sense, Indian theoreticians teach how the extention of a state (Afanda/a), 
with a conqueror in the centre, is brought about, and how the conqueror, 
after overcoming the neighbouring states, tries to extend and strengthen 
his dominions. The ruler of the frontal adjoining state is the natural 
enemy of the conqueror ; he ts followed by a friend ; this one by a friend 
of the enemy ; further by a friend's friend ; and a friend's friend's. enemy 
is ruler of the backward adjoining state, — Likewise is the ruler of the 
backward adjoining state to be considered an enemy ; he is followed 
by the friend behind, then the enemy's friend at the back, etc. ‘To these 
is added a neutral and intermediate state, so that such a circuit of states 
comprises twelve countries, including the dominions of the conqueror, 
Sarkar tries to illustrate this somewhat schematically, but shows that even 
in primitive India where a petty government prevailed there was a 
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characteristic comprehension of the international relations, by referring 
to European conditions, The same Indian theory is applied by France 
when it supports Poland against Germany on one side, and against 
Russia on the other, Similarly, Italy's Hungarian sympathies are a 
natural consequence of Italy's enmity with Jugoslavia, which is explained 
by their geographical positions. These parallels were much more applicable 
in the Middle Ages than in modern times, as the number of states in 
Europe then was much greater than it is now. It is inexplicable why 
the learned Indian in his patriotic endeavours to bring into prominence 
the superiority of the political constitutions of India, denies the exi-tence 
of theocratic government in India. He further might show clearly at 
the same time that the wide-spread Caesarism in Europe, compared with 
the government of India, is a purely worldly one. Consider, for example, 
how the Maharatta states of the present day, rose through the guidance 
of orthodox Brahmans, as so many other spiritual states of old India. 

A patriotic tendency similar to that expressed in the writings of 
Sarkar, is shown by another Bengalee, Prof. U. Ghosal of Calcutta, 
in his treatise on the ZZis/ory of Hindu Political Theories, from the earliest 
times to the end of the first quarter of the seventeenth century after Christ. 
In the preface he opposes the frequently quoted remarks of Max Muller; 
who characterizes the Indian people as a nation of philosophers, and India 
as a land holding no position in the political history of the world. On the 
contrary, the idea of government by the Indians was highly developed, and 
political organization was an essential means, not only to regulate the 
whole life of the people, but also to offer them the possibility of existence 
(subsistence). The songs of Argveda already speak of a well-organized 
monarchical government with the deification of kingship; in like 
manner, King Trasadasya identifies himself with Varuna and Indra, the 
two principal deities of Rigveda, In the JráAmanmas, the king, in his 
character as organizer of the great sacrifice of the state, is compared to 
the god Indra, Of course, besides the king, the Brahman likewise 
was elevated to godhood, from which follows the doctrine 
of the necessary amalgamation of the priests and warriors, 
the union of church and state, But already in the DéAarmasiitras, the 
oldest lawbooks, it is remarked that the king is an official (public 
officer) to whom his subjects give the sixth part of their earnings, in 
consideration of the protection they receive and this theory interwoven 
with the whole development of the Indian (civie rights) political law; 
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An unjust practice of the kingly right of government is sinful and 
must be atoned ;for by some penance, Later on, a secular politica] 
science (state-craft), the Arfhafastra, comes into existence and draws 
up rules by which the administration. of government by the king is 
regulated for the welfare of the state, The king is not obliged to observe 
the moral laws of the citizens (middle-class people) as is shown, for 
example, by the countenancing of fraudulent profits derived from the 
people in times of financial need ; likewise by the violent removal of 
rules in disfavour. The enormous epic  AfaüAá^Aárata abounds in 
political instructions and regulations, which contain a mixture of religious 
and practical principles (rules). They declare that the most sacred 
obligation of the king is to protect his subjects, and they advise him, 
moreover, to observe the mean between too great a severity and too great 
aleniency. According to Ghoshal, great progress in the path of democracy 
was made by Buddhism through the creation of the figure of a king 
'mahasammata', which means "the great chosen one", so called because 
he was once chosen by an overwhelming multitude of the people, when the 
land was oppressed by thieves and robbers. This happened after the 
cessation of the Golden Period. He was the most beautiful, the most 
powerful and the most gracious man in the whole country, and asa 
reward for the protection of the people, he received the sixth part of 
the rice harvest, according to the old Brahman legend mentioned 
already. The analogy of the theory of agreement with the “contract 
social” of Rousseau is apparent with Buddbi-m. The legend of the 
elected king "'maha:ümmata', was transplanted to Tibet and Burma 
as well, 

Ghosal also examined the political literature of the Jaina sect, which is 
applicable to Buddhism, but came to conclusion therefrom that it rested 
altogether on the above-mentioned doctrines (teachings) although they 
claim Rsabha, the legendary king of the Jainas, to be the founder of the 
Indian political government. The latest law-book on politics, composed 
by the well-known student of law, Mitramisra, to which the author refers, 
belongs to the seventeenth century and contains little originality. A little 
older than Ghosal's book are the publications of the well-known student of 
Sanscrit, Jayaswal of Patna, in the journals, viz. Calcutta MWeekly Noles, 
Modern Review, and Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
19:3—1915. This scholar pursues his investigations particularly with the 
purpose of proving the existence of old republics, as well as the existence 
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in India of kingdoms which were ruled by despots. Hildebrand 
points out (O/d Indian Polity, 1923, 81-84) that these passages 
refer rather to the old aristocracies, than the actual republics. The 
Safigas of the Arfhasaitra also are only the associations of the military 
nobility. It is clear that the Indian scholar of the present time is 
actuated by patriotic motives to take a practical interest in proving the 
existence of adjustments of liberty and democratic tendencies in India 
long ago. The works of N. N. Law in Calcutta are distinguished 
by their thoroughness and originality. He has cleared up many obscurities and 
greatly improved upon the well-known English translation of the Arthafdstra 
of Shamasastri. His first book, “Studies of Ancient Hindu Polity” ( 1914), 
based on the principles of the Arthasastra, treated of mining (metallurgy), 
irrigation and meteorology, cattle-raising and woodcraft, horse and 
elephant-breeding, the right to protection on the high road, currency, 
navigation and commerce, medical and hygienic arrangements (precautions), 
census of the people, courts of justice and legal proceedings, rights of 
obligation, especially legal and illegal contracts, the right of purchase and 
sale, loans and securities, depositions of service, and deeds of partnership. 
This gives one the impres: ion of a highly developed culture, especially with 
regard to the early epoch about 300 B C., to which the author of 
the preface of this work, R. Mookerji, would like to transfer the 
Arthaiditra, in conjunction with European researchers. But this 
assumption is very uncertain, nor does it gain in certainty by the daring 
assertion about the alleged historic meaning of certain passages of the 
Arthasüitra, by which Mookerji seeks to support his hypothesis. In my 
opinion, which I base on the work of R. Smith and my new edition of the 
Arthaíditra, it only began in the third century after Christ, perhaps 
even later, according to the references contained therein regarding 
alchemy and goldemaking. In his shorter, but significant, treatise about 
Inter-state Relations in Ancient India (Calcutta 1920). Law has minutely 
examined the above-mentioned theories of ancient Indian politicians, 
regarding the state circuit of twelve countries, translated many obscure 
technical terms into more accurate and correct language, and illustrated 
by drawing the position of the states to one another. Instead of saying 
“neutral state", Law calls it “superior state", because this state is 
described as the mightiest in the first zone, superior to the different other 
states and which, therefore, plays the principle role in the state system. 
Among the different kinds of the treaties of peace, the “golden” one is 
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the best, because it brings about mutual confidence, while a peace which 
demands war-compensations does not inspire the same confidence. 
(Consider, for instance, the Treaty of Versailles.) Zhe Aspects of Indian 
Politics (Oxford 1921) is to be considered the.author's principal work, 
to which Keith, the well-known Sanscritist, has added a preface, in 
which he emphasizes the similarity of those theories with the political 
endeavours of the Hindus. He also contests the alleged extreme 
old age of the Arthasdsfra, and exposes its author's practical sense, 
shown in his antipathy for extreme Brahmanism. Law himself treats 
of the political system in nine chapters :...... the council of state, the 
palace priest, the succession to the throne, the education of princes, 
the king's daily routine, the history of the principal civil service, (public 
offices), the theories for the development of the kingdom, and the 
religious side of Indian polity (statesmanship), Out of different 
hypotheses about the origin of the Indian empire, the greatest probability 
is accorded to the tracing back of the kings tothe patriarchs of the 
primitive ages. Stress is also laid on the importance of the personal 
qualifications of the aspirants to the throne, just as in an Indian family at 
the present time, the eldest son is not always chosen as the head of the 
house, but a younger member of the family, who distinguishes himself by 
his good qualities, can be chosen for the position. The religious principles 
of the government are minutely discussed. According to the Indian 
conception, the government has not only to provide for the material welfare 
of its subjects, but it is also considered as a spiritual asylum, which leads 
through the attainment of man's three aims in life—duty, gain and 
pleasure—to salvation. The king isa great deity, who is even able to create 
other worlds, and to depose other deities from their positions. According to 
the different phases of his activity, he is considered equal to the different 
deities, for example, he should confer benefits on his subjects like the god 
Indra who caused rain to fall on the earth, or he should govern the 
people like the god of death. 

The rights and duties of the subjects are graduated according to 
their ranks, the Brahmins, who represeat the religious side of the statc, 
occupying the first position. Various religious celebrations are prescribed to 
avert evils and afflictions which menace the state (government), and also 
to promote the advancement and welfare of the state. A minute 
description is given in the Atharvaveda ‘The installation of a king. 
cmperor, crown-prince or field-marshall into their respective high 
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offices is connected with various religious celebrations, which can be 
compared with the coronation ceremonies practised by the people of 
the west. 

Kalidas Nag, a Hindu, who lives in France, describes in French the 
diplomatic theories of ancient India: "Les theories diplomatiques 
de |' Inde ancienne at l' Arféas&ifra, (Paris, 1923). It describes in four 
chapters the diplomacy of the Veda (the sacred book of the Hindus), the 
epics, the schools, and the Ar/Aasáifra. A fifth chapter follows these, 
containing deductive reasonings and two appendices which deal with 
the occurrence of expressions relating to diplomacy, and the geographical 
facts in the Arfhasadtra. Espionage is highly developed in the Ar/hasdiira, 
which serves not only to keep an eye on the officers of state and the criminals 
of its own country, but is also employed to obtain information of the neigh- 
bouring states, cither hostile or neutral. Secret agents are employed 
in various disguises ; also cryptic writings and symbolic signs are made 
use of, Spies are considered to be the eyes of the king, because through 
his spies the king's eyes are opened. The chief aim of this diplomacy 
is the prevention of war ; likewise, according to the law books, the four 
diplomatic means, kindness, bribery, dissensions and force are employed ; 
the latter may only be used in extreme cases when the other means fail. 
According to the Arfhasasira, the consequences of war are damage, 
expenses, the leaving of home (emigration), and the commission of sin. 
Therefore, if the advantages of war and peace balance each other, peace is 
preferable. When victory has been gained, the new subjects should be 
won by kindness and even the good qualities of the opponents should be 
put in the shade by a double exercise of kingly generosity and kindness 
towards the conquered party. At the conclusion of war, when peace is 
declared, hostages of high rank, especially princes, are to be kept as 
securities of the peace, but these princes will receive many instructions as 
to how they can, by the help of friends and disguises, escape from the 
enemy's custody. It is of importance to the commander in-chief to have 
an able ally, whereat the question arises whether greater advantages 
are to be derived from an ally who has at bis disposal many men, or onc 
rich in gold. At first sight, the former ally seems to have the advantage, 
because a large army inspires fear and obtains quick results ; but in 
reality, an ally who is rich in gold is better, because money is always 
useful, and can even buy an army, and everything one wishes for. 
The existence of hirelings is shown by the classification of the troops, 
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There were hereditary or inheritable troops, paid troops, army corps, 
auxiliary troops and aborigines (primitive tribes). The contracts need 
not always refer only to war and peace, or different alliances ; there 
are also contracts about common (joint) acquisition of lend, about the 
cultivation of uninhabited (waste) stretches of land, about joint labour, 
as for example, the erection of fortifications, These political negotin- 
tions (transactions) were the cause of much intrigue, whereby the more 
cunning tried to outwit the other party and the ally became an enemy, 
or reversely, the enemy changed to a friend. Regarding the chronologic 
question about the beginning of the existence (origin) of the Arthasdstra, 
Nag takes a middle course, because he suspects a gradual completion of 
this law-book on politics. In the same way, the books on medicine in 
India were Several times revised, which was necessary on account of the 
climate. By this repeated copying of the manuscripts some alterations 
and additions were unavoidable. According to Nag, who quotes here 
Finot and Pelliot, the geographical names in the chapter on the treasures 
and jewels of the king, speak most distinctly against an earlier origin of 
the whole treatise, although the political science, as such, is very ancient. 
Jurisprudence, especially, is traced back to the epoch long before Buddhism. 
The late discovery of the Arfhasastra is explained by the fact that it was 
altogether repressed and forgotten, owing to the purer morals of a 
younger century, till it re appeared in a library of South India. 

Prof. J. N. Samaddar of Patna has edited a series of lectures, which he 
had delivered in the University of Calcutta, concerning Indian Economic 
History under the title, “Lectures on The Economic Condition of Ancient 
India” (Calcutta 1922). He deals there with the beginning of economics, 
economic ideas in the law book of Manu, the two great epic poems taken 
from an économic point of view, the economic conditions of the Maurya 
time, e, g. the Arthasditra, and the economic life in the Buddhi-tic 
J&takas. Concerning the conditions in the Vedas, the writer refers 
especially to Kaegi and the Vedic /ndex of Macdonell and Keith. For the 
Buddhistic epoch, his writings are based on the well known economic 
studies of Mrs. Rhys Davids, who furnished the inspiration for his work, 
The opinion held that the sea was unknown to the Indians : of the 
Rigveda is disputed and the early existence of a marine trade is tried 
to be proved, as also a primitive metallurgy and the use of coined 
A clear view is given of the laws of Manu and the contested 
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as held by some, or that there existed individual ownership of fields 
and the king was Overlord of the soil. Agriculture is in both epics 
dealt with as the principal source of the material existence and Siti, the 
heroine of the AaGmayana is the personified furrow. A more severe 
tendency, however, condemned agriculture, as the iron plough hurts the 
soil and the living beings (creatures) that are in it. From the Arfdasaistra, 
which according to the author belongs to 300 B. C, are e-pecially 
mentioned the descriptions of the royal officials and their economic doings, 
the census of the people and statistics, commerce, navigation and 
road making The intere-ting extracts from the Buddhistic fairy tales 
tefer especially to land and sea trade, caravans, the export of peacocks to 
Babylon, pawned signet rings and other pledges, rich merchants, com- 
mercial roads, names of coins and the like, thus giving a picture of a 
high civilisation, In his new work which is at present in print, titled 
“The Glories of Magadha", Samaddar gives a description of the old 
capitals and universities of these famed lands of Buddhism, 

Fora broad survey as well as for a summary of the political history of India, 
we are indebted to C. L. Chand, a counsel and lecturer in Lahore. From 
the three volumes 'Zn/roduction to the History of Government tn India’, 
only Part L, the Hindu period, is of interest, It is very readable, but 
offers scarcely anything new in his synopsis of the Pre-Mahomedan epoch. 
Also the information of Greek, Chinese and Arabian travellers about the 
conditions in India are largely taken into account; naturally also, 
detailed extracts from the Arfhasdstra are given, besides extracts 
from .Su&raniti (Manual on Politics’, translated from the Sanscrit by 
Sarkar). At first, the king was only the chosen leader of the people in 
war, not a judge or administrator, while the supreme (highest) power was 
in the hands of the national assembly. Only during the epic period, 
when larger states were formed and the general conditions were consoli- 
dated, that the kings became hereditary princes of peace, protectors of 
their subjects, and possessors of criminal jurisdiction, while the ‘national 
assembly withdrew. Later on, a graduated hierarchy of Government 
officers was introduced and a responsible council of state and ministry 
were establi-hed, The duty of protection on the part of the king extended 
even to the liability to compensate for whatever thieves had stolen from 
his subjects, and, for this purpose, he levied certain taxes. Buddhism in- 
creased the care of Government for the welfare of the people, but 
weakened the military strength of the country by forcing young men, 
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capable of bearing arms, to enter the cloister. The histary of the caste 
system, especially of the "Four Class" system is minutely described, 
Among the crimes, the most prominent are insults (libel), outrage 
(real injury), theft, robbery, and moral faults. The punishments are of 
various degrees from a mere reprimand to the most acute capital punish- 
ment. The most frequently imposed punishments consist of fines, as 
stated in the Chinese Books of Travel in India, Evidences of guilt 
are proved either by human witnesses, producing written documents to 
prove the long-standing ownership of the contested property, or failing 
this, the case is decided by calling to aid divine intervention. 

To complete the review, I mention below a few of the more recent 
works by Indian scholars, of which, however, I only know same quotations 
from "Ancient Indian Polity and Administrative Government’: KR, V, R. 
Aiyangar, “Some Aspects of Indian Polity“, Madras 1916; P. N. 
Banerjea, Public Administration in Ancient India", London, 1916 ; 
D. R. Bhandarkar, “Carmichael Lectures’, Calcutta, 19:19, (a treatise 
on the right of fishing, the origin of the monarchy, the limits of the power 
of kings, organization of republics, etc.) ; R. C. Majumdar, “Corporate 
Life De Ancient India” (On Indian Republics), Calcutta, 1919; R. 
Shamasastri, “Evolution of Hindu Polity”, Calcutta, 1920, etc. As O. 
Stein correctly remarks, these works by Indian researchers are now 
difficult to review and still less are all of them attainable. Just 
at the conclusion of this article, I received from India the very 
extensive (5 40S. gr. 8o), beautifully arranged work by Jayaswal, “Hindu 
Polity" : A Constitutional History of India in Hindu Times by K. P. 
Jayaswal, Calcutta, 1924. The first part deals with the republic, the 
second with monarchy in India, and the author, who seems very widely 
read, has collected the materials to prove his arguments from various 
sources. Any important passage in the epic AfaAd^Aara/a is given 
in the original and translation. The interpretation of Gana as republic 
remains doubtful, and I once more quote Hildebrand, who refers 
to the families of the nobility, headed by petty (lesser) rajas 
of the land. Precautions should be taken to prevent their joining the 
enemy and they should remain faithful to their leaders. In his other 
works, too, Gana refers to corporations not republics, Neither has the 
author been successful in representing the Sanghas as a republic, although 
his recent explanation of the difficult passage about the Sanghas in M 
Arthasasira XI, 1. 4, may be correct. In the part which treats of 
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monarchy much new material has been collected about the adjustment of 
estates, but the author goes too far in investing an ancient Indian parlia- 
ment with most extensive powers, like the deposition and installation. of 
kings, the right of granting or :efusing taxes, the nomination of ministers, 
the remission (mitigation) of laws, etc, An interesting chapter deals 
with the influence of the hermits and beggiog monks, as also the opinion of 
the people, on the Government. The theory that all land and property 
belonged to the king is emphatically refuted and declared un-Indian, On 
the whole, this work is to be appreciated as a distinguished production. 
The common characteristic tendencies, noticeable in all the preceeding 
works, consist in the bringing into prominence the existence of the state 
in place of the one-sided stress laid on philosophy and religion here in 
Indi», and to draw the attention rather more to the democratic and 
republican forms of state and the rights and duties of corporation as in 
ancient India. The monarchical government a;pcars somewhat limited, 
on account of the conditions imposed for the protection of the subjects 
and good government, as also by considering the king as a state officer 
paid by the people. A combination of these seemingly pure scientific 
tendencies with the modern spirit of liberty and self-development 
is unmistakable, It is to the interest of the Swarajists to call attention 
to similar revolutionary tendencies mentioned in the literature of their 
country. For this reason the majority of authors adhere to the belief 
in the genuineness and old age of the Arthaséstra, although the proofs are 


^ sufficient ; and much as one may sympathise with the liberal tendencies 


of these Indian researchers, their views on history as well as their 
results are to be consideied with care, and one cannot altogether acquit 
the above-mentioned authors of the blame of not demarcating History 
from Politics, 
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